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From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — The LJ.S. dollar, 
allhoueh easing in late profit- tak- 
ing, showed continued strength 
Friday against most major curren- 
cies while central bankers held out 
little hope for an immediate de- 
cline in interest rates amid growing 
concern in Western Europe and 
Japan. 

Against the French franc, weak- 
ened after the election victory of 
Socialist President Francois "Mit- 
terrand. the dollar reached 5.7490 
francs — the highest point since 
the introduction of the new franc 
in 1958. when 100 old francs were 
made equal to one new franc. The 
fraiic later recovered to 5-7175 to 
Lhe dollar but was still down on 
Thursday s 5.6725. 

In late trading. European deal- 
ers. preparing for a long weekend 
holiday in most of Western Eu- 
rope. bought back marks, Swiss 

Greek-U.S. Talks 
At Crucial Point, 
Officials Assert 

New York Tima Service 

ATHENS — Greece’s foreign 
minister, Constantine Milsotaios, 
said Friday that negotiations on 
the future of U.S. bases in Greece 
have reached a “final critical 
stage.” 

But both the minister and the 
U.S. Embassy here denied reports 
that the negotiations, to rework an 
agreement originally signed in 
1953, had broken down. 

Mr. Mitsotakis said it was still 
possible for the economic and mili- 
tary aid accord to be signed before 
parliament recessed in one 
month's time. He said it was “quite 
unacceptable for the present status 
of the bases to be continued,” but 
added that negotiations were con- 
tinuing in goodwill. 

Sources said talks took a turn 
tor the worse Wednesday when 
U.S. negotiators delivered replies 
on several issues, which were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by the 
Greeks. The sources said Greece is 
unhappy with Washington's offer 
for a one-time payment — report- 
edly of $300 million in equipment 
— upon the signing of the accord. 

Another point or disagreement 
is said to be the Greek demand for 
a mechanism to allow it to abro- 
gate the agreement if the United 
Stales uses the bases for purposes 
detrimental to Athens' interests. 
Several other issues have been re- 
solved, including formulas to 
maintain the balance of power be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. 


U.S. Moves a Step Closer 
To Making Neutron Arms 


By Waiter Pfncus 

Washington Pal Service 

WASHINGTON — The Energy 
Department told Congress earlier 
this week that it has taken a new 
step toward building neutron 
weapons, the new generation of 
short-range, nuclear warheads and 
artillery shells that has caused a 
political uproar in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization for four 
years. 

The department was acting in 
response to a little-noticed section 
of the nuclear weapons authoriza- 
tion bill, according to congression- 
al sources, and not in response to a 
specific presidential decision to go 
ahead with the controversial en- 
hanced -radiation weapons. 

President Jimmy Carter deferred 
production of the new weapons in 
1978, choosing instead to build 
low-yield nuclear versions plus the 
components that could be inserted 

SWAPO Official 
Bars Li n kage on 
Namibia, Angola 

The Associated Pros 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — 
The Reagan administration's link- 
age of Namibian independence to 
a withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola is unacceptable, a 
leader of the South-West Africa 
People's Organization said Friday. 

Moses Garoeb, the administra- 
tive secretary and third-ranking 
leader of the guerrilla group seek- 
ing the territory’s independence, 
said, “We do not accept any quid 
pro quo . . . Angola is a sovereign 
state and can invite anyone it 
wants to into ils territory." 

In an effort to get South Africa 
to grant independence id South- 
West Africa (Namibia), the admin- 
istration has proposed that the es- 
timated 20,000 Cuban troops in 
neighboring Marxist-ruled Angola 
be withdrawn and that the Ango- 
lan government share power with 
Jonas Savimbi. the leader of lhe 
Western-backed Union for the To- 
tal Independence of Angola. 

South Africa has launched re- 
pealed raids against SWAPO base. 1 
in Angola. 


into them to make them neutron. 
A basic ingredient in the compo- 
nents was to be the radioactive ma- 
terial tritium. 

The Carter administration then 
decided last year not to allocate 
the tritium to complete the compo- 
nents because tritium, used in 
making hydrogen bombs, was 
needed for larger nuclear weapons. 

Last Monday, the Department 
of Energy told the House Armed 
Services Committee that produc- 
tion has begun on a new Lance 
missile nuclear warhead, which 
was to be the first neutron weapon 
produced, and that tritium needed 
for insertion components had been 
allocated to the weapons program. 

The committee, according to 
Capitol Hill sources, was also in- 
formed that initial production of 
the new 8-inch nuclear artillery 
shell, planned as the second neu- 
tron weapon, and its components 
and necessary allocation of nuclear 
material would begin next month. 

The Energy Department, ac- 
cording to congressional sources, 
“is only obeying the law ” a refer- 
ence to die section of the law 
passed Dec. 17 after President 
Reagan was elected In that sec- 
tion, Congress directed the energy 
secretary to build ad of the parts 
for neutron weapons and set aside 
necessary nuclear materials. 

No Final Dedskm 

A top Pentagon official said that 
the Energy Department acted even 
though true White House has not 
made a final decision on whether it 
will mate the two portions of the 
weapon or keep them separate. A 
review is under way and will weigh 
the international implications of 
any action. 

The Reagan administration has 
had problems with NATO allies 
over neutron weapons. Last Janu- 
ary Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger said he favored pro- 
duction and deployment lo Europe 
of the weapons. 

Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr, later informed the allies 
that Mr. Weinberger's statement 
did not represent administration 
policy and that no action would be 
taken on the neutron weapons un- 
til (here had been thorough consul- 
tation among the alliance mem- 
bers. 
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Central Bankers 
Debate U.S. Rates 
As Dollar Climbs 


francs and French francs to square 
their accounts, traders said. Bui 
the effect of the holiday did not 
hide the fact that the dollar’s gen- 
eral trend was extremely strong. 

The dollar hit a record against 
the Italian lira, went to a four-year 
high against the Deutsche mark 
and drove the British pound below 
$1.93 for the Fust time since No- 
vember, 1978. 

The yen touched a 10-month 
low against the dollar despite the 
strength of the Japanese economy. 

But key European central bank- 
ers stressed Friday that the current 
strength of the dollar may prove 
transitory because it stems largely 
from record interest rates in the 
United States. 

“Capital Movements' 

"Obviously this movement in 
the exchange rates has a lot to do 
with capital movements and inter- 
est-rale differentials," said Kari 
Otto PdhJ, president of the 
Deutsche Bundesbank. ‘There- 
fore, I’m not sure this is really the 
result of fun dam ental c hange s." 

Although the bankers, meeting 
at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion international monetary con- 
ference in Lausanne. Switzerland, 
were careful not* to criticize U.S. 
economic policies, Mr. Pohl made 
clear the European preference for 
lower rates. 

“We would very much appreci- 
ate a different policy mix in the 
United States,” he said. “The bur- 
den or anti-inflation policy should 
not be put so heavily on monetary 
policy, more on fiscal policy.” 

Robin Leigh- Pemberton, chair- 
man of Britain's National West- 
minister Bank, said nevertheless 
that a consensus emerged at the 
meeting that high interest rates 
were necessary to fight inflation. 

Paul A. V olcker, the U.S. Feder- 
al Reserve Board chairman, ac- 
knowledging the burden placed on 
Europe by Ugh U.S. interest rates, 
said that “the challenge of Ameri- 
can ppluqU&rUunfike sure that the 
evolution of events justifies the 
strength of the dollar.” That 
means, he stressed, that U.S. poli- 
cy must be geared lo price stability 
by dealing with underlying infla- 
tionary conditions. 

Imports Expensive 

The dollar's rise has added to in- 
flation in other countries by mak- 
ing imports, especially oil, more 
expensive. 

In Tokyo, Japanese officials said 
they shared West German fears 
that continued high U.S. interest 
rates were distorting the world 
money markets. 

West German Economics Minis- 

(Coutmoed on Page 17, Cot 1) 



4 Dissidents Released 
In Polish Court Ruling 


UxteditoslM«iWk>od 

SHIPS PRESENCE PROTESTED — Demonstrators on small boats flew balloons bearing 
a sign saying “No Arrival of Midway'* as crew members of the U.S. aircraft carrier looked 
down from deck on the strip's arrival at the naval base in Yokosuka, Japan. Story, Page 2. 

Japan Sets Stiff Fiscal Measures, 
Limits Rise in Military Spending 


By William Chapman 

Washington Post Service 

TOKYO — The Japanese Cabi- 
net fixed austere limits Friday on 
all government spending next year 
and significantly scaled down de- 
fense officials’ requests for an in- 
crease in military expenditures. 

Japan’s defense agency had 
sought an increase of about 1 1 per- 
cent in this year’s spending, with 
some officials contending it was 
necessary to satisfy the U.S. re- 
quest for Japan to expand its mili- 
tary capability in the Parific. 

After the Cabinet meeting, how- 
ever, officials said that under the 
general agreement reached, mili- 
tary spending would not rise more 
than 7.5 percent in next years 
budget- 

The Cabinet decision was the 
first action affecting military ex- 
penditures since the U.S. -Japanese 
summit meeting last month in 
which Premier Zenko Suzuki 
promised that his country would 
make "even greater efforts for im- 
proving its defense capabilities.’' 

His pledge was hailed by the 
Reagan administration as a new 
and important Japanese commit- 
ment. However,, a few days after 
his meeting with Mr. Reagan in 
Washington, Mr. Suzuki stressed 
in Tokyo that he had made no new 
military commitments to the Unit- 
ed States. 

If the 7.5-perceat increase esti- 
mate proves correct — and it could 
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be reduced even more this year — ■ 
it would appear that the defense 
agency would find it difficult to 
mak e any significant expansion. 

The Reagan administration's 
first reaction will come next week 
at working-level meetings in Ha- 
waii. where U.S. and Japanese offi- 
cials will discuss their common de- 
fense plans. 

Unlike Pentagon officials in the 
Carter administration. -Reagan 
aides have shied away from using 
percentage guidelines to judge Ja- 
pan’s military contribution, al- 
though they have made it dear 
they want a bigger role from the 
Japanese in patrolling the North 
Pacific. 

The new policy in Washington is 
to stress the character, not the 
numbers, of Japan’s military con- 
tribution. hoping that it woald 


defense officials who had wanted 
to push for a more expansive role. 
They had contended that fixing a 
ceiling now would sharply restrict 
the military budget even before the 
Hawaii meetings begin. 

Small Percentage 

Japan now spends only 0.91 per- 
cent of its gross national product 
on defense, far less than the Unit- 
ed Slates and European countries. 
If the 7 ^-percent ceiling is held to, 
that proportion would remain 
about the gimp or even decline, de- 
pending on the size of Japan’s 
GNP next year. 

It is generally believed in Japan 
that the events of the past month 
have reduced the influence of 
those pushing for significantly big- 
ger military budgets. Under public 
pressure. Mr. Suzuki was forced to 


By John Damron 

New York Tima Service 

WARSAW — A Warsaw court 
ordered four anti-Communisl po- 
litical dissidents to be released 
from jail Friday and set their trial 
on charges of anti-state activity for 
June 15. 

• The move followed a wide- 
spread campaign for their release, 
marked by hunger strikes, peti- 
tions and rallies. The authorities 
seemed to be attempting to soothe 
political tensions that are rising 
over a new strike threat 

The four men released Friday 
belong to a group called the Con- 
federation of Independent Poland, 
which was founded two years ago 
os a political party in opposition to 
the Communist Party. Among 
them was Leszek Moczulski, a 50- 
year-old lawyer and journalist who 
is the leader and co-founder of the 
organization. 

The release of the dissidents is 
expected to draw even further neg- 
ative remarks from lhe press in 
neighboring Socialist countries. 
Moscow Radio was reported to 
have attacked the confederation 
Friday as consisting of subversives 
engaged in counterrevolution. 

Tass also attacked the group, 
and onoe again supported the view 
of the Katowice Forum, a small, 
hard-line party organization that 
has criticized the Cbmmunist lead- 
ership in Poland as being weak 
and indecisive in combating 
threats to Socialism. In response to 
a storm of criticism that it caused 
at home, including that of Com- 
munist leaders, the Katowice 
group postponed further meetings 
and appears effectively dissolved 
as an organization. 

A two-hour wanting strike has 
been proclaimed by the Solidarity 
trade-union federation for next 
Thursday in four northern prov- 
inces to force the government to 
name and punish officials respon- 
sible for a police assault upon un- 


ion members in Bydgoszcz last 
March.' 

However. Solidarity officials, 
who are scheduled to meet with 
government negotiators on Mon- 
day, have said they expect the gov- 
ernment to offer propsals that will 
satisfy them and enable them to 
can off the protest. It would be the 
first major industrial stoppage in 
Poland in 10 weeks. 

Mr. Moczulski was arrested last 

• World labor delegates cheered 
as Lech Walesa warned on 
interference. Page 2. 

September on a charge of “insult- 
ing the political system of the Pol- 
ish People’s Republic:” The charge 
stemmed from an interview that 
appeared in Der Spiegel, a West 
German newsmagazine, in which 
he talked of the need of replacing 
the “Co mmunis t dictatorship” in 
Poland. 

The other members of the con- 
federation, known by its initials as 
KPN, were also arrested last fall, 
along with a fifth member who was 
released from jail last week. Most 
were charged with advocating the 
violent overthrow of Poland's con- 
stitutional system. They denied the 
char ge 

Two other prisoners were freed 
earlier, so that of a group of nine 
persons who were counted by ac- 
tivists as political prisoners, only 
two remain in jafl. They are the 
brothers Jerzy and Ryszard 
Kowalczyt, who are senring 25- 
year sentences for blowing up a 
meeting hall in 1971 in Opole the 
day before a meeting of policemen 
was scheduled to behdd there. 

As part of last-minute agree- 
ment that took the sting out of a 
march to demand freedom for al- 
leged political -prisoners, the au- 
thorities promised last week to 
consider granting clemency to the 
Kowalczyk brothers: 


As part of the campaign to force 
the release of the KPN members, 
at least 26 persons in Poland have 
gone on hunger strikes, including 
Mr. Moczulsid's wife. Maria, who 
ran the organization in his ab- 
sence. On May 25, marches were 
held in half a dozen Polish cities to 
protest the prisoners’ confinement. 

During an interview in March, 
1980, Mr. Moczulski said that his 
organization was subject to con- 
tinual harassment and arrests. He 
claimed that the group was nation- 
wide but refused to divulge its 
numbers. 

There was no' immediate word 
on whether the dissidents' ‘ trial 
would be open to the public, but 
Solidarity has made it clear that 
this would be desirable. The union 
won a promise from the govern- 
ment m the Gdansk agreements 
last August that people would not 
be jailed for their political beliefs. 
The union joined the campaign for 
the release of the KPN members, 
while making it dear that it did 
not agree with the dissidents’ polit- 
ical convictions. 


View in Moscow 

MOSCOW (Reuters) — Tass, 
using language which implied 
strong approval, Friday issued its 
second report from Warsaw on the 
activities of the Katowice Forum. 

Diplomats in Moscow said the 
hardening cone of press comment 
here made increasingly public po- 
lemics between Moscow and War- 
saw more likely 

Some Western diplomats believe 
that any Soviet decision to inter- 
vene militarily in Poland to halt 
the liberalization there would have 
to be made in the next few weeks, 
before the Polish party congress 
begins on July 14. 

In its report on the release of 
Mr. Moczulski, Tass made it dear 
that Moscow strongly disapproved 
of the Polish court’s decision. 


g military ex- concentrate more on air and sea retreat from the generalized proro- 
U.S. -Japanese ises made durinn the summit meet- 


defense in the Pacific and less on 
ground forces to defend the home- 
land. 

The fact that any financial limit 
was set was a setback for Japanese 

UN Extends Cyprus Force 

United Pros International 

UNITED NATIONS. N.Y. — 
The Security Council voted 14-0 
on Thursday to keep the 2^81- 
man UN peacekeeping force in 
Cyprus For another six months, un- 
til Dec. 15. China, which is op- 
posed to any UN military involve- 
ment. abstained. 


ises made during the summit meet- 
ing with Mr. Reagan 

The government also .is under 
fiscal pressure to trim spending to 
reduce its dependence on deficit fi- 
nancing. 

Defense and a few other agen- 
cies were exempted from a general 
rule holding growth in government 
spending to near zero m the com- 
ing year. Expenditures across the 
board will rise only 1.9 percent un- 
der the Cabinet formula adopted 
Friday. In those circumstances, an 
increase in military spending of 
even 15 percent would be certain 
to draw strong opposition. 


U.S. Sees Reported Warsaw Pact Plans 
As Attempts to Hmder Polish Reform 


By Bernard Gwertzrfian 

New York Tones Service 

WASHINGTON — Reagan ad- 
ministration officials express con- 
cern over confidential reports sug- 
gesting that the Soviet union and 
some of Us allies may be planning 
another set pf Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers around Poland to in- 
timidate Poles on the eve of a cru- 
cial Communist Party congress 
next month. 

The officials said Thursday that 
indications of the possible Soviet 


porting on conversations with 
Communist officials in Eastern 
Europe, not from monitoring any 
new Soviet military activity in the 
area. 

In addition to the talk of 
maneuvers, Washington has been 
told erf a possible summit meeting 
of Warsaw Pact leaders later 'this 
month or in early July with die 
same puipose as the maneuvers — 
to discourage the Poles from 
adopting further liberal steps that 
might increase Poland’s independ- 


moves were coming from dip lo- ence within the Soviet bloc, 
malic and intelligence sources re- These reports could be either ru- 


Setback for Reagan on Lefever 

In a preliminary defeat for President Reagan, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee rejected his nomination of. Ernest W. Le- 
fever as human rights chief. The nomination now goes to the floor 
of the Senate. Page 3. 

Paris Air Show 

The 34th International Paris Air and Space Salon has just opened 
at Le Bourgtt airport, with a display of the latest in aerospace 
equipment. The second and final part of a special supplement on a 
variety of aerospace topics. Pages 9S-15S. 

Questions on the World Economy 

Is the world economy moving toward the brink of collapse? What 
are the fears and dangers, real and false? An analysis. Page 18. 

MONDAY 

America, the Educator 

Around the globe, from Africa to the Middle East to the Orient, 
dozens of Third World countries are coming to the same conclu- 
sion: survival, whether a country is rich or poor, demands know- 
how, and the result has been an educational gold rush to the 
United States of astounding proportions. Monday, in the IHT, an 
examination of the phenomenon that has contributed to a dou- 
bling of the number of foreign students in the United States in the 
last 10 years. 
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ARMED CORDON — South African troops surrounded an area of the township of Westbury, 
near Johannesburg, while the police conducted a house-to-house search Friday. Story, Page 2. 


U.S. Studies Role of Arms in Relations With China 


By Leslie H. Gelb 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — In preparing for the 
visit of Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. to China from June 14 to 17. the 
Reagan administration is moving toward de- 
cisions that will give more of a military cast 
to Chinese-Amencan relations. 

Specifically, according to U.S. officials, 
there is strong pressure to remove China 
from the list of Communist countries sub- 
ject to special export controls. This would 
make possible the transfer of military tech- 
nology such as the engine and electrical 
equipment from the new F-16 fighter plane 
and allow the sale of TOW anti-tank mis- 
siles. 

Lobbying Activated 

A number of officials see this as a way of 
forging a common anti-Soviet front, but 
some also see the prospective offer as an ef- 
fort to induce Peking to accept the sale of 
new fighter planes to Taiwan. 

It js the prospect of this sale to Taiwan, 
and the concern that “Taiwan not be al- 


lowed to get in ihe way of the Chinese- 
Amencan strategic consensus against Mos- 
cow.” as a Chinese diplomat put iu that has 
activated Chinese lobbying. 

Ambassador Chai Zemin held two 
dinners last week for Reagan aides and 
Stale Department officials. While circum- 
spect in these talks, the Chinese said they 
were concerned that the pro-Taiwan group 
in ihe Republican Party would succeed in 
turning the clock back in the relationship 
and ihat selling the FX fighter to Taiwan 
would damage relations most of all. 

In interviews, U.S. officials have dis- 
cussed these elements: 

• Government experts are still reacting 
to a remark by a visiting Chinese military 
delegation last year that China wants the 
kind of security relationship with the United 
States that Egypt has. In the absence of a 
more specific Chinese explanation, the 
.Americans have taken this to mean the de- 
sire for military credits and the F-16 plane. 
The Chinese have long held the public posi- 
tion that they do not want an explicit securi- 
ty relationship with any country. 

• Pentagon officers, reversing their judg- 


ment. have concluded that Taiwan does not 
need the advanced FX fighter, which is still 
on the drawing boards. The officers have 
come around to the view that China does 
not pose a major threat to Taiwan and that 
China is more important to the United 
Slates than Taiwan. But the officers do not 
want to make this judgment public for fear 
erf a fight with conservatives. 

* Chinese diplomats are stressing their 
policy of seeking an “evolutionary” reunifi- 
cation, which they say would leave Taiwan 
“autonomous" with its own government, 
armed forces and economy and possibly 

S ' ve its ruling Nationalist Party a role in Pe- 
ng. 

Weapons list 

There is virtually total agreement in the 
government that China should not be treat- 
ed the same way as the Soviet Union.* A typ- 
ical statement, from the State Department, 
was: “It is nonsense to treat China tike an 
unfriendly state like Russia and be pre- 
pared. in principle, to sell anything to a state 
like India which buys arms from and has a 
friendship treaty with Moscow.” 


A related decision is what to do about 
China’s standing on the munitions control 
list, or list of actual weapons, which is ad- 
ministered by the State Department. As of 
now, China is restricted to nonlethal equip- 
ment such as trucks and radios. 


mors that will prove unfounded oi 
deliberate “false information” to 
raise the level of tension in Wash- 
ington and in Poland. But they 
have been taken seriously, officials 
said, because of a strong new cam- 
paign against the Polish leadership 
by the Soviet, East German and 
Czechoslovak press. 

Hard-Line Group 

' This campaign has been based 
on extensive reporting of state- 
ments coming from a small, hard- 
line Communist Party organiza- 
tion in Katowice in southern Po- 
land. 

That group, which plainly en- 
joys strong Soviet backing, has 
charged that “anti-Sociafist forces” 
are coming to the fore in Poland 
and are receiving support from 
“international imperialist circles.” 
The campaign was reminiscent 
of the coverage of events in Czech- 
oslovakia in August, 1968, prior to 
the Soviet-led invasion of that 
country. The Soviet press declared 
then that Czechoslovak workers 
organizations were accusing anti- 
Sodalist forces of taking over the 
country. 

Officials said the situation was 
not yet ala rming enough to pro- 
voke any public expressions erf 
concern from die White House or 
the State Department 

‘GyingWoT 

There is a strong desire, an offi- 
cial said, for the administration 
‘ not to appear to be “crying wolf." 

Last December, thd Carter ad- 
ministration, taking note of a 
buildup of Soviet forces around 
Poland, said that Moscow had 
completed preparations for an in- 
tervention in Poland. ' 

Two months ago, rinriq^ War- 
saw Pact maneuvers in and around 
Poland, the Reagan administration 
wproed that the Soviet Union was 
preparing for an invasion. 

Since in both instanre-c the Sovi- 
et-forces returned to their bar- 
racks, US. officials have been re- 
luctant to raise the specter of an 
invasion in the absence of dear ev- 
idence. 

Reflecting this caution, a State 
Department spokesman said 
Thursday that for the past two 
months there had been “a period 
of relative calm” in Poland. . He 
if 1 *! ‘! de g*ta propaganda 
from the Soviet union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and East Germany that 
seeks to create an opposite impres- 
sion, the Polish people continue to 
work together in calm and dignity 
to solve their problems.’* 

“We remain confident that they 


If the United Slates were to go ahead and . l f a P res - 

seU arms and transfer the tSmotogy to JS? co “ , “ ue . to 

build weapons, the most likely candidate & “ d tbgmty 

would seem to be the anti-tank missile. The ^ there problems. 

Chinese prefer buying the technology and remain confident that they 

producing the weapons more cheaply them- can succeed," he said. “We will 
selves. But in the case of the anti-lank mis- woid any words or actions rti.n 
siles. they have told the United States that might complicate their efforts, and 
they need them now and that it' wooM take ur S e others to do likewise.” 
too Jong to produce their own. 

Is the meantime, the Chinese have made Jayits Will Advise Ra> g 
it dear they want the Haig visit to be a sue- Ti* A'*n~ r t ai i p l vu 6 

cess and that they regard him as the one in WASHINflTON *. v 

the achninisiraticm who, best understands JavitSj RqmbUwm^to 

there situation. Administration officials say. served four terms m 
the Chinese have been the on« pushing for a£S£ 

ihe visit , urgmg that it take placemen and «i a foreign-policy ad5£?t?sS- 
sayum that unless policies are satisfactorily ^ StMe ^ ~ 

danfikl soon, there coulJ be retrogression Jr, the State Departmcm hksaS 
in the relationship. * nounccd. 


; — ; uo« mi ajipouu- 

« a rorwgn-poLEcy adviser to Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr,' the State Department has an- 
nounced. 
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Mitterrand’s Coattails Reach Even to Bourgeois Burgundy 


A 


By Jonathan Kan dell 

International Herald Tribune 

DUON, France — A journey through Bur- 
is a tret across prosperous France. No 
.need to consult the statistics to sense that Di- 
and its countryside have been spared much 
™ the unemployment and sluggish growth af- 
flirting the nation. The well-tended vineyards 
and farms slope gently into the horizon. A 
panoply of small and medium-size industries 


Still Mr. Leclere added somewhat contradi- 
catorily that a herd mentality might be build- 
ing. “People like to be .on the winning side 
here, so they might vote Socialist again,” L ~ 
said. 


be 


the invaders with thousands of barrels of red 
Burgundy wine. 

“Opponents should not always be met head- 
on,” he said. “Besides, the Socialists are not 


tional conservative politics. At barely 40, he 
was a minister in the government of the fete 
Georges Pompidou. He has been mayor for a 
decade, and a legislator since 1978. Along the 


to 


ensures that only a deep recession would trip 
up the region’s balanced economy. 


Yet Dijon, this bastion of bourgeois con- 
servatism, gave a majority of its votes to Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, a Socialist, who unseated the 
center-right incumbent, Valery Giscard (TEsta- 
uig, in the presidential elections last month. 
And the city’s power brokers, weaned on cer- 
tainty in religion, politics and food, seem 
undecided whether this leftward shift will con- 
tinue through the two-round legislative elec- 
tions on June 14 and 21. 

“Dijon, a leftist city? Ah, no. No, no, no!” 
asserted Maurice Ledere, an editor erf the local 
newspaper, Depeches, with stubborn convic- 
tion. “One must not confuse the votes for Mit- 
terrand and the voles against Giscard.” 


Scare Campaign 

Whatever the reasons, the Socialists seem to 
be enjoying a crest of popularity even in the 
most conservative French communities. Opin- 
ion polls suggest the party might take as much 
as 36 percent of the national vote in the first 
legislative electoral round, which would mean 
that Mr. Mitterrand could easily emerge from 
the runoff round with the leftist parliamentary 
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unreasonable people. They may want wealth to way, his image has metamorphosed into tnai 
be better distributed — who can argue against of an old fox. ' 


that? But they are not about to break the eco- He haibors no illusions about returning to 
nomic machine.” national government. He feds his best nope o! 

A similar realism seems to have pervaded overcoming what lodes like a Socialist udal 
the campaign of Robert Poujade. the Gaidhst wave is to vaunt his reputation as a loner 
mayor who is r unning for re-dection as legisla- whose only ambitions are to serve his Buigun- 
tor from Dijon’s western and southern district dy constituency. 


constituency where he had been invited 
inaugurate a Catholic honK forthe elderly. 

In a scene reminis cent of * Pagnol film, the 
village notables — the mayor, the priest, mer- 
chants, the schoolmaster, the vineyard owners 
and their wives, and a red-faced ponce cmet 
bedecked with decorations — stood outside 
Brochon’s new two-story retirement home to 
greet Mr. Poujade. 

‘After We Win 1 


majority he needs to pass his economic and 
political programs. 


Conservative politicians, led by- Jacques 
Chirac, the neo-Gaullist mayor of Paris, are 
warning that a leftist-controlled legislature 
would move the country in a Marxist direction 
that would subvert cavil liberties and private 
enterprise. 

But there is little sense of panic in Dijon’s 
business and political community. An official 
of the chamber of commerce recalled that back 
in the late Middle Ages the city broke a siege 
by an army of Swiss and Germans by plying 


‘Biological Reaction' 

Like just about everybody in Dijon, Mr. 
Poujade says it was no surprise to him that Mr. 
Giscard d’Estaing fared so badly. He c laim s to 
have perceived a mounting wave of conserva- 
tive disaffection with the former president ova" 
the last year. “Among doctors, lawyers, indus- 
trialists, it was fashionable to make fun of Gis- 
card,” he said. “He was simply in office too 
long. And another seven years as president 
would have been an eternity. 1 think this was 
almost a biological reaction in most of the 

electorate.” 

Mr. Poujade, whose face easily crinkles into 
a buck-toothed grin that belies his 53 years, 
was once considered “the young wolf" of na- 


Walesa, in ILO Talk, 
Issues Stem Warning 


New York Times Service 

GENEVA — Lech Walesa, the 
head of Poland’s independent 
trade union Solidarity, warned Fri- 
day at an international conference 
of nearly 2,000 government and la- 
bor leaders against any foreign in- 
terference in the soda! and politi- 
cal transformation that he said the 
. labor movement has triggered in 
his country. The Soviet delegation 
at the assembly of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization sat in fro- 
zen silence while Mr. Walesa was 
given an ovation following his ad- 
dress. The cheering crowd stood 
and continued to applaud and 
reach out to shake Mr. Walesa’s 
hand as he walked back to the Pol- 
ish delegation bench, where the 
Polish labor minister, Janus?. Obo- 


Ray’ 


r ’s Condition 
Is Called Stable 


Reuters 

PETROS, Term. — James Earl 
Ray, the killer of Martin Luther 
King, was in stable condition Fri- 
day after being stabbed 22 times 
Thursday in the library of the state 
prison here. 

Officials said it might be a day 
or two before Mr. Ray, 53, is re- 
turned to the prison. Doctors at a 
hospital in nearby Oakndge said it 
took 77 stitches in an hour of sur- 
gery to dose wounds in an aim, 
the chest and node 


They 1 said five inmates, three 
blades and two whites, were being 
questioned. But they refused to 
speculate cm the motive for the at- 
tack. Mr. Ray, who is serving a 99- 
year sentence for the murder of 
Dr. King in 1968 was stabbed with 
a knife fashioned from part of a 
window frame. 


Cosmos-1275 Launched 

United Press International 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
announced on Friday the launch- 
ing of Cosmos-1275, an unmanned 
space-exploration satellite. 
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warmly congratulated 


dowski, 

him 

“I wish to declare from this in- 
ternational platform to all the peo- 
ple and ah the countries of the 
world that the Poles are capable of 
settling their internal affairs 
among themselves and by them- 
selves ” Mr. Walesa said in his ad- 
dress. “It is in the general interest 
that there be no foreign attempt to 
interfere in the process of consoli- 
dation of Polish society.” 

By resorting to labor’s tradition- 
al weapons of strikes and demon- 
strations, Solidarity started a 
movement for change that touched 
all sectors of Polish life, the Polish 
worker delegate said. “We realize 
that we are only at the beginning 
of these changes,” he added, “but 


no one in Poland doubts that there 
can be no return to the old meth- 
ods of governing the country and 
managing its economy.” 


After placing the blame for Po- 
land’s present economic difficul- 
ties on irresponsible government 
policies, Mr. Walesa said that Soli- 
darity would cooperate in all “ra- 
tional" efforts to overcome the cri- 
sis. Solidarity affiliates have been 
asked not to seek wage increases or 
laupcb strikes without Gist obtain- 
ing the approval of union leaders, 
he emphasized. 

Mr. Walesa made no reference 
to the two-hour wanting strike that 
Solidarity approved in his absence 
for next Thursday in four northern 
provinces to protest official delay 
against those responsible for police 
interference at a union meeting. In 
a talk with reporters he indicated 
hopes that the strike can he avert- 
ed as the result of talks with the 
government that he is to attend in 
Warsaw on Monday. 

Before Mr. Walesa left the plat- 
form, the conference president, 
Senegal Labor Minister Alioune 
Diagne, told him that the “relig- 
ious silence” in the hall during his 
speech and the applause that fol- 
lowed was proof that the whole 
world is following with interest 
what be and the Solidarity union 
are doing. 



External Relations Minister Claude Cheysson of France, 
right responded to questions from reporters in Washington 
as Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. looked on. 


Cheysson Assures U.S. on Policy 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Claude Cheysson, the French external rela- 
tions minister, has assured the Reagan adminis tration that the rule 
of France's new Socialist government will be “full respect of our 
commitments.” 

The 61 -year-old career diplomat is making the first visit by a 
high French official since President Francois Mitterrand took off- 
ice May 21. 

After a two-hour meeting Thursday with Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig Jr„ Mr. Cheysson told reporters that Mr. Mitter- 
rand’s victory had not changed France’s position among “the 
close allies of the United States.” 

Without being specific, Mr. Haig said, “I must say we were 
very, very pleased with these initial discussions, which will contin- 


ue. 


Bundestag Passes Budget 
As Coedition Strain Shows 



Reuters 

BONN — Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of West Germany gained 
parliamentary approval Friday for 
the 1981 federal budget after a 
four-day debate that showed up 
potentially dangerous rifts in his 
left-liberal coalition. 

As expected, the Bundestag 
(lower house) passed this year’s 
23 1 -billion-mark (595-billionJ 
spending plan by a comfortable 
margin of 269-220. 

Rumblings of dissent on in- 
creased military spending from 
left-wingers in Mr. Schmidt’s So- 
cial Democratic Party disappeared 
in mid-debate. Only three govern- 
ment deputies abstained from vot- 
ing on a military budget of about 
42 billion marks. 

Instead, controversy centered on 
how the government should dose a 
Widening budget deficit that will 
require at least 34 billion marks in 
fre£h credits this year, a record, 
and possibly more in 1 982. 

The liberal Free Democrats, the 
junior coalition partners, saw the 


Indirect Taxes 
Rise in Belgium 


The Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The government 
said Friday it would increase indi- 
rect taxes and levy new ones to 
compensate for 30 billion Belgian 
francs (S769 million) in fiscal relief 
for industry that is aimed at boost- 
ing the economy. 

The actions include raising the 
value-added tax by one percentage 
point to 17 percent; doubting the 
luxury tax cm jewelry, furs, per- 
fumes and hunting arms to 10 per- 
cent; and levying a new 10- percent 


answer in cutting the country’s 
welfare benefits, which are among 
the most generous in Western Eu- 
rope — a stance challenged by Mr. 
Schmidt and other Social Demo- 
crats. 

Leading politicians of both coa- 
lition parties acknowledge the is- 
sue will be a major test for the gov- 
ernment' alliance as it works on 
plans for the 1982 budget, to be 
presented to parliament in mid- 
September. 

Some political commentators 
have gone further, predicting the 
coalition could tear itself apart. 

The differences on slate spend- 
ing follow signs erf strain within 
the coalition over NATO nuclear 
strategy, which is opposed by So- 
cial Democratic left-wingers, and 
over political shifts on the local 
level, where only one Social Demo- 
cratic/ Free Democratic coalition 
now remains in power, in the state 
of Hesse. 

In the debate, Mr. Schmidt indi- 
rectly rebuked Hans- Dietrich 
Genscher, the Free Democratic 
leader and foreign minister, by 
saying he could not agree (hat 
West Germany's social -security 
network had become a “social 
hammock,” a phrase Mr. Genscher 
used last week. 

The gap between the two par- 
ties’ thinking was made dear again 
Friday after one of the Free Dem- 
ocratic budget spokesmen, Hans- 
Giinter Hoppe, insisted that ef- 
forts to correct the deficit “must 
go to the very limits of what is ac- 
ceptable.” 

The Defense Ministry budget, 
the second largest item after social 
spending, was increased at the last 
minute by 850 million marks, 

largely in funds clawed back from 

other ministries. 


tax on yachts and large cars and 
i televis< 


one of 5 percent on televiaon sets 
and stereo equipment 
Increases in the prices of several 
petroleum products, including gas- 
oline, were also announced. The 
government expects the new fiscal 
measures to be implemented by 
July 1. They will cause an increase 
erf 0.78 percent in the price index, a 
spokesman said. 
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Honecfcer Attacks Missfies 

BERLIN (Reuters) — Erich 
Honecker, the East German lead- 
er. said Friday that the deploy- 
ment of Dew U.S. medium-range 
missiles in Western Europe would 
be suicidal and appealed directly 
to the Bonn government to drop 
its support for the weapons. 

Addressing a congress of the 
Free German Youth organization 
in East Berlin, the party chief said 
that the 572 Cruise and Pershing-2 
missiles that are to be installed by 
1983 would “inevitably direct a re- 
taliatory strike against Western 
Europe, and that means nothing 
more than suicide." 


HARRY’S N.Y. BAR ® 

Ea. 1911 

5 Rue Daunou, PARIS 
lust tell the taxi driver 
"sank no doe noo" 


Falkentrum Sir. 9, Munich. 


“I belong to an endangered species: those 
few politicians who want to follow their own 
course,” said Mr. Poujade. “Among the people 
who voted for Mitterrand, there are many who 
are not Socialists. To win, Iobviously will have 
to appeal for their support.” 


The local mayor, speaking above the accor- 
dion music booming from the window of a 
nearby house, lamented the decline of tradi- 
tionally strong family ties that made necessary 
institutions for the aged. A 6-year-okl giri cut 
the violet ribbon strung across the entrance of 
the handsome, rustic bmldrng, and curtsied for 


Pagnol Tableau 

But French politics being what they are, 
with a deep ideological chasm separating most 
votes into left and right, Mr. Pomade is not 
.about to wade into trade- union halls or stand 
outside factory gates. On a recent blistering, 
cloudless day, his powder-blue Citroen earned 
him down the narrow wine route to Brochon, a 
small rural village on the southern rim of his 


M Th^|im nwyor and , "banner proclabang his allegiance ttvfl 

his audience of fats efforts on behalf of the dd- 


Mr. Carraz, a why, 38-year-oki history prt f ,4 
lessor, traces his confidence to the demograpfc [ A ■ 
ic shifts over the last sensation that have H-f * 
compamed the industrialization of BnrgundV 1 
He is mayor of Chenove, a Dijon suburb the 
has quadrupled population over the lat 
two decades as vineyards have riven way t 
factories. In 1977. he became the first Socialif 
to head the municipal government in men - 
than a generation. He ran a strong but losia 
legislative race against Mr. Poujade in 1978. 

For years, Mr. Carraz chafed at conservatn 
arguments that with a center-right natjoit 
government in power if made little sense £ 
the electorate to vote for leftist legislative car 
didates. But with Mr. Mitterrand in the pn^ 
dency, Mr. Carraz has embraced the sameie 
sorting. 

His red-brick city haH is festooned with .. 


eriy. But there was no overt c a mp aign pitch. 
He was t alking to toe converted. 

Roland Carraz, Mr. Poujade’s Socialist op- 
ponent in toe legislative race, said he had not 
been invited. “And I am not likely to be invit- 
ed to address toe focal chambers of commerce' 
and industry either,” he added. “That will 
come, af te we win.” 


new Socialist presid 
will lisb 


anyone who will listen that “we must give M 
Mitterrand toepariiamentary majority loose 


out his programs. 

“It is a very unambiguous message,** ct> 
ceded Mr. Cairaz. “I want to get across** 
point that my opponent’s onlyloyaky *isj 
himself.” . 


Police Search 
Township in 
South Africa 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 


Nationality 
Bill Passed 
In Britain 


From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — The House of 
Commons has give* 1 its final ap- 
proval to the controversial Na- 
tionality Bill, attacked by the op- 
position Labor Party, immigrants 
and church groups as racially dis- 
criminatory. 

Government sources said the 
bill, approved Thursday, could be- 
come law by the end of the sum- 
mer. 

The house voted 287-234 in fa- 
vor of the bill. It now goes to the 
House of Lords, but toe upper 
chamber could only delay it and 
not reject it outright 

Home Secretary William Whi- 
teiaw said the proposed legislation 
is not racist or sexist as its critics 
have charged. He told legislators 
before the vote that the 1948 Na- 
tionality Act which il would re- 
place, was long overdue for an 
ovexhauL 

The bill creates three categories 
of citizens — British citizens, citi- 
zens of British dependent territo- 
ries, and British overseas citizens 
— and it limits the right to live in 
Britain. 

Its definition of British citizens 
as people bom in Britain of par- 
ents “normally resident” has infu- 
riated leaders of Britain's 2 million 
nonwhites, who say it removes a 
guarantee of citizenship to anyone 
bom in Britain. 

Because of that provision, critics 
charge the law is intended to keep 
out nonwhile immigrants from 
Commonwealth nations. 

The bill outlines categories for 
the 3 million residents in Britain's 
few remaining colonies and for 
British citizens overseas who chose 
citizenship when former colonies 
gained independence. 

Roy Hatters ley, toe Labor Party 
spokesman for domestic affairs, 
said his party would change toe 
Nationality Bill if it defeated the 
Conservative government of Prime 


Fortimi Sees Progress inltafy’s Coalition Talks 


Reuters 


Untied Press International 

JOHANNESBURG — Armed 
soldiers cordoned off a residential 
block in a colored (mixed-race) 
township Friday while police con- 
ducted a house-to-house search for 
the suspected leaders of violent 
protests in the previous two days, 
witnesses said. 

The national news agency SAPA 
said the manhun t in Westoury re- 
sulted in hundreds of arrests, out a 
police spokesman said that only 30 
persons were picked up for ques- 
tioning and that all but three were 
subsequently released. 

Colored high- school students 
boycotted classes to protest toe 
earlier battles -with the police and 
the continued detention of a stu- 
dent leader, Aziz Jardine, who was 
arrested a week ago. 

The police with dogs patrolled 
the restive colored townships west 
of Johannesburg on Friday, but 
there was no violence. About 200 
soldiers dosed off access to the 
suburb of Westbury while riot po- 
lice in camouflage uniforms ques- 
tioned residents. 


ROME — Italian Premier-designate Arnaldo Fodaiu indicated Fnday 
that he had made progress loward fonmug a new govtanmenL^t So- 
cialist leader Bettino Cnud, on whose support Mr. Foriam s Christian 
Democrats depend, hinted that agreement had not yet been reacted after 
a meeting of the two partes’ chiefs. 

Mr. Forlanf s government collapsed 10 days ago over a scandal involv- 
ing alleged membership of government ministers and top mxlifary mm m 
a secret Masonic lodge. He said he would resume consultations on Mon- 
opolies said a Finance Corps officer who had been questioned in the 
Masonic scandal shot himself to death on Friday. The corps did not say 
whether f iiriano Rossi, a lieutenant in Italy’s internal revenue service, 
had left a note giving the motive of his suicide. 
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United Press International 

BEIRUT — Israeli warplan 
streaked over Beirut and snathe 


. r 

Lebanon Friday and at least sevc. ’ ,l * 
persons were unrated -killed 
dashes between Syrian, and Qm 
tian forces in toe capital ancf 
eastern dty of Zahte ' befoifc + 
cease-fire took bold. 


Mr 


f i 
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Beirut radio also reported to 
Israeli commandos slipped in" 


Qadhafi Warns France on Ties to Israel 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — Libyan leader Col. Moamer Qadhafi was quoted Friday as 
warning France against ali gning itself with Israel in the Middle EasL 

Interviewed by the French leftist duly Liberation, CoL Qadhafi said 
he could not imagine thaf the new Socialist government in France would 
sacrifice its interests in the Apd> world. 

“If France aligns itself with Israel,” he said, “all cooperation will be 
excluded whether bilateral or with the Arab world. But I can’t ima g ine 
France would sacrifice its interests.” President Francois Mitterrand has 
accepted an invitation to become the first French president to visit Isra- 
el. . 


CfaBdreu Stay Home 

Officials said more than half the 
students stayed away from classes 
at five major high schools in toe 
townships, 6 miles (10 kilometers) 
from central Johannesburg. There 
had been cills for a classroom boy- 
cott. but many parents apparently 
kept children home also out of 
fears of violence. 

At the University of the Western 
Cape, South Africa’s major col- 
ored university outside Cape 
Town, students voted not to boy- 
cott classes because “it would dis- 
rupt the work of the community.” 

There was calm in other colored 
areas around Cape Town, the 
home of most of the country’s IS 
milli on mixed-race people, and 
student leaders said they would 
discuss next week whether to come 
out in sympathy with the Johan- 
nesburg students. 

The government rushed army 
forces into colored areas Thursday 
to halt racial violence that had 
led over into white suburbs for 
first lime in nine days of dis- 
turbances. 


5 More Social Democrats Quit in Hamburg 

Raders 

HAMBURG — Five leading members of Hamburg’s ruling Social 
Democratic Party have resigned in support of Hans- Ulrich Kfose, who 
stepped down as city mayor last month over a nuclear powir project, 
party officials said Friday. 

The resignations came Thursday night during a stormy party meeting 
to resolve the crisis brought on by disagreements on the planned nuclear 
plant at Brokdorf, northwest of Hamburg, die ate of several violent anti- 
nuclear, demonstrations. Mr. {Close’s government had proposed postpon- 
ing the project to allow time for solving problems of nuclear-waste stor- 
age. 

The five who quite were left-wing members of the Hamburg party's 
executive committee. The meeting was attended by Bonn Defense Muns- 
ter Hans ApeL, who has been charged with, finding a new mayor for toe 
dty. The dty is one of West Germany’s 10 Lander, or states, so that its 
ideal crisis can have repercussions m Bonn. 


southern Lebanon before daw? f 
the second day in a row and fife 
up a house in the village erf Arfaf 
JabaL 37 miles (59 
south of Beirut. There was nojjfi ' 
dal Israeli report of the raid. 

U.S. special envoy Philip 
bib meanwhile prepared to 1&£ 
Washington to resume his Midd 
East shuttle diplomacy to dd&~ 
the Israeii-Syrian missile crais^' . 

The cease-fire in J 

29th in two months — wear la _ 
effect after the dty was rocked! 
12 hours erf heavy artfflery 
changes between Christian Phafy 
gist militiamen and Syrian fdfe 
that ended a daylong lulL ' - 


2 Killed by Snipers - i( -» 

In the besieged Bekaa Yap 
dty of Zahle, 33 miles east of'F 


after two persons were ItiDetfii} 
string of sniping »H*Hrs m A 
morning. 

Rightist militia sources sakLg 
persons, including two Letape, 
Army reg u lars, were killed izr.i . 
Beirut fighting and 10 wounded ’ 
the -shdting -of Christian-^.. 


Inquiry Into Bangladesh Coup Attempt Opens 

The Associated Press 

DACCA — A military inquiry into the unsuccessful coup attempt that 
began with the assassination of President Ziaur Rahman has opened in 
Chittagong, the port dty where the 48-hour uprising by army rebels took 
place last weekend. 

A government spokesman said Friday that the duration of the inquiry 
will depend on toe scope of the coup ploL The inquiry’s findings ww be 
forwarded to a general court-martial convened here. Gen. H a, as he was 
known, was slain May 30 in Chittagong along with seven aides. 

The plot’s leader, Maj. Gen. Abul Manzur, was. killed after his cap- 
ture; circumstances of the killing remain undear. State-run Dacca Radio 
meanwhile has said that the government has posted a reward erf about 
SI 2,000 for the capture “dead or alive” of two army majors believed’ to 
have been involved in Gen. Zia’s assassination. 


Beirut and its suburbs. 

. The center of Beirut’s teA - 
shopping area on Hamra Strt 
was paralyzed Friday as thron . 
flocked to the funeral Mass- • 
slain Palestine. liberation Orgai 
ration diplomat Naim Khader.^ : 

The body of Mr. Khader, wT 
was killed by an unknown gonfirf 
in Brussels mi Monday, was fio^ 
to Beirut, where it was nWlj4 ' 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat* *T~ 
also attended the service. 

The body was brought tqj 
Francis’ Roman Catholic chon 
in the heart of predominant^, 
Moslem West Beirut for the w'Ull 
vice and was to be flown later 
Amman, Jordan, for buriaL 


Greece Finds 


Ancient Vessel ; 


It’s Shipshape 


New York Times Service 

ATHENS — Greece an- 
nounced Friday the discovery 
of a well-preserved Grade mer- 
chant vessel from the first cen- 
tury B.C that had sunk in rela- 
tively shallow waters. 

Culture Minister Andreas 
Andrian opoulos termed the 
finding of toe ancient craft “in- 
credible and unique in Greek 
archaeological annals.” 

According to toe official, toe 
vessel was located between the 


holiday islands of Spetsai and 
Hydra, about 60 miles (96 ki- 


lometers) southwest of Athens, 
at a depth of 150 feet. He said 
it had been preserved through 
toe ages largely because it was 
under layers of mud. 

The trading ship was said to 
contain 250 vases erf toe sort 
used for toe transportation of 
foodstuffs and other mer- 
chandise. The .minister said 
divers and experts had exa-, 
mined the vessel over the past 
five days. 


Midway Returns to Japant : 
And Gets Mixed ReceptioH> 


T ’ r * 


By William Chapman 

Washington Post Service 
YOKOSUKA, Japan — The 
U-S- aircraft carrier Midway caw 
home Friday to a mixed reception 
of Japanese anti-nuclear protests 
and reunions with crew members’ 
families. 

Th e big carrier, the target of a 
growing protest against American 
nuclear, weapons, slipped into its 

home port as several hundred dem- 


onstrators around toe Navy base 
bere < J 


Japanese former affinals hfr . / 
largely confirmed his ebuunea ‘“--s 
but the g o ve rnm ent — . 

straog public reaction ^ ; - -' 

nied any such agreement. 

A Socialist Party. ' exeaw:.- 
Chisato Taiebayashi, tdkt-ji>' : 
crowd that if the American] s$g. 
merits were true, the 
government has betrayed - w#.'-; - 
years.” . > . 

Mr. Taiebayashi also w*B ; . . ., 
that the presence of U.S. nuc§ ^ 
weapons raised the risk of Bhflj. 
a t t acks on Japanese cities : 
those on Nagasaki »md 


in World War II. Both dties-S?,' . 
demolished by atomte bombs.’ £ 


.In the harbor, 28 small hrajs 
with signs of protest marked its ar- 
rival while anti-nuclear groups 
ptoered in opposition at a park 
beside the harbor. But at the fUv-tr 
hundreds of dependents gathered 
•or the traditional honiynir^ n 

ceremony. And in a gesture to A ^ 

A ’ Arm8 Passage 

Democratic Party, showed up to . Raaerr ■_ 

welcome the ship. Susanna Nikkai- LISBON — The niImg"D«l : - 
do, a party leader, presented the cratic^ Alliance has defeated 
crew with 12,000 bottles of -beer, position-move that havert 
and a Japanese Navy band played bmrassed Portugal’s NATO ofr ;; 


. 


Army Reservist 
Killed in Ulster; 
IRA Suspected 


Minister Margaret Thatcher in toe 
aal dectio 


next general election. 

“We will repeal this bill ... with 
a measure that accepts that Britain 
is a multiracial society, with a bill 
that respects the rights and feel- 
ings of the ethnic minorities,” he 
said.’ 


Untied Press [numatiomd 

BELFAST — Suspected IRA 
gunmen killed a part-time soldier 
of the British Army’s Ulster De- 
fense Regiment Friday, hauling 
him from the truck be was driving 
to shoot him at point-blank range. 

The 32-year-old man was dead 
on arrival at the hospital, toe sev- 
enth member of the reserve force 
to be lulled this year, police said. 

They said toe man was deliver- 
ing coal at Lisnaskea, 80 miles 
(128 kilometers) west of Belfast in 
County Fermanagh near the bor- 
der with the Irish Republic, when 
a group of men surrounded him A 
witness told police they hauled 
him from the vehicle and several 
shots were heard. 

Police ordered a hum for toe 
killers on both sides 
saying they believed 
responsible. 


^Anchors Aweighj 

The Midway and this Naw 
town have become focal points for 
anti-nudear movements and leftist 
^oups aroused by recent reports 
that U.S. Navy vessels nave 
routinely carried nuclear weapons 
into Japanese ports and waters. 

On Thursday, night, several 
thousand protesters massed in 
.Yokosuka to oppose toe Midway’s 
arrival and to can for an end to the 
mutual-security treaty that 
toe United States and Japan. Hie 
protests caused no serious inci- 
dents. . . 


ners by banning the 
dear arms ‘ 


J." 


its parliamentary mige 
ty of 18 seiats to vdte down a pt H 
posal by a small leftist party 

toe Democratic AlHanrA nfllg 

spokesman, Angelo Coiiraa, £v 
would only benefit the Soviet^ ■ t 
and tie Portugal’s hands .‘tat v a j 

A bifi presented by toe , 

position party, toe SodaIlstsg|\- ^ 
also rejected. That bill caDedi< v *. 




Large Protest 

It was toe largest anti- American, 

anti-nuclear protest since the con- 
troversy began three weeks agft 
The protest was organized by toe 
Japan Socialist Party and leftik la- 
bor unions and was joined by radi- 
cal student groups. Organizers said 
9,000 took part. 

During toe protest, speeches 
centered on toe statements of a 
former U.S. ambassador to Japan 


only within the fittp. 

work of military treaties , to I#* * 
proved by paifiamenL 

: . - : ■ *£.■ 

Walters .- v 

WASHINGTON — V 

Re a gan has . nominated Veni ,, 
Walters, '64, aTancuer deputydiri v ^ 
cw of toe CIA, to beWambdltv is -~ ; _. 
dor-at-large. ■ j : 1 : “ ' V *V ' 

The 'retired 


fifarin O. Reischauer, who has deputy 'dire^^^SCirf^; ^ > 
said that US. ships, with the Japa- 1972 until 1976 after oartSaim - * .• J - _ 


V 
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-Gut Plan 

ed to "tilt .the relief more heavily ' 
toward, the, middle and bottom of 


Stiver*. 

tts S 


^yori 

“SlthJ? 




^ed 


■ -■gwg<- ■ - -* i ■ :-•■• -? .. . “■* uil.uic icua more oeavuy 

. toward^the middle and bottom of 

■ — xPreadent themcome scales. 

St* ' - Asiic challenged (he Democrats, 
*?.* ^ iea ^~ ' tfie. preadent also once more 

*"«« prof^LTpkT^ 

to £g?2*S 

- ?igntficaialy reduce the proposed 
writo ^ s 

dUis^ on .July 1. : 1 982,: and July* :).f At ’. -. a ; 

^^'Hcbopes to eniiw the’hiq'tf }V ■ > : ^estweot Planning _ 

Secretary Donald T. 
*"* asked why the third- 
'5® ^ Rcag^ tofdT^^-. -year tax cut for individuals was so 

*** administration. 

JEffc. . -H* Said businesses arid individuals 

?"* ^ vouJd he able to plan investments 
^ E he.pjmwd^re^y •*£■• better if they were certain -what 

On TTmr^^ ^described their three-year tax burden would 
- tegisia tors supporting min asfparr be. 



«.tMt 


tpf a newt^partiraii coalitiorc-V'-V'“ 

S^ft^^mpre 

nggQtiatiqnSTw^ House D«no- 
oats. Mr. firagan reznainedjftnn 
oB .two rdaui isucs id disputes 
tfind-year art and iheshateoTtbe 
tax refiefLthat would gp to those 
widi mpd^qate and low inbomes. 


yejttf cut ^^^poaajlJ^yeapand 
' 10 percent next yCari \~mid want- 


The administraiion’s proposal 
wuld dost, the Treasury 537.4 bil- 
lion in 1982, $92.1 billion in 1983 
•and $144.5 billion in 1984, Secre- 
tary Regan said- Of the lost reve- 
nue, $224.8 billion would be From 
the relief for individuals and $49.2 
btSion from the relief for business- 
es. He said the 25 -percent cut over 
three years would not quite do the 
job of the 30-percent reduction 


that President Reagan had made 
the centerpiece of his campaign, 
but the secretary added that it 
would have generally the same ef- 
fect. 

In addition to the three-year 
cuts, the president’s plan includes: 

• Faster tax write-offs for busi- 
ness investment in plants and 
equipment, but with a cap so that 
no business would get an outright 
subsidy for its investment. 

• A partial easing of the mar- 


twrats CaU Administration Tax Bill 

' t.-' -.v. -£* 


or Wealthy, Promote Own Plan 


tfi ^^:Dawi5 S.Brodcr 

S . • ^/ Wfjshspgtoa Pint Service 

2^f>E3^VER ; :"Itte Democratic 
\55giys executive - committee has 
^ncffitea^tt^deat Reagan’s tax 
^pfras a wdfafe program for die 
?^g^lthy; aad'urged congressional 
^D*tiocrats:ib vote, for the alteraa- 


Reagan was 

for his/ 25- 

« ^percent across-the-board cut,- the 
, ,,f»nnmttee asserted Thursday that 
,>|he.pi;esident’& proposal Would find 
jaflatida; ^ incae^dK federal defi- 
and shift income to the privi- 
leged few. . -r j»J ■ • . . 

But the debate that preceded the 
unanimous approval crftheTesolu- 
tion also dx^layed lbd E>emocratic 
j L hfcders\ fnistradou with thqSt 
hiftouse .• Democrats ' whose votes 
-jjgveMr, Reagan Jris -vdctbry pn the 
. bpdget ahd'oauld do^$oagam bn 
..-(axes. :• V : t;/ : ".V 'y '■ • •■• . 


.Nenng that the president cannot . rionto sophisticated weapons 

toSar^Ara^T” 

While the executive committee 
"iSS was dedaring itsdf on those policy 

id 

..rto ^TDal^ lteppi^ ughto, the members!™ quaMa- 
pjes^thfrDemocnaJcParty riSnTfor ihelm^iSa party 

^ • The readution endorsed the al- conference. With mmimai debate, 
) -toni^ve -two-year, 15-perceat tax- the commitiee approved a revision 
-tout , pa±age r .p^ by the ^ that will cut the conference in half 
House Ways ahd^ Means. Commit- .and -have its delegates chosen by 
’fiee c^nna^ ’Rep. Daa Rosiea- itatb and national party commit- 
v kow^i, Demoerat of Imnois. The M tees rather than elected at the grass 
'^sreentive committee also con-, roots. . 

fJtemned'. Mr.: Reagan’s proposed Critics of the c h an ge including 


Tax Bill Would Aid 
Americans Abroad 

The Associated Pna 

WASHINGTON — Presi- 
dent Reagan’s latest revision of 
his proposed tax cut contains a 
provision that would reduce 
personal income taxes for 
Americans woriring abroad. 

• If the Ml is passed as outr 
-lined Thursday by the White 
■ House, Americans working 
overseas could exclude the first 
$50,000 of their foreign earn- 
ings phis 50 percent of the next 
$50,000 as of Jan. 1, 1982. Cur- 
rently, Americans living abroad 
can. deduct Some of their -living 
expenses and are entitled to a 
credit fix- any taxes they pay to 
a foreign government ' 


fits, and the administration's dcci- 


Mhyqr;: 


^qfDerab-' 
Hatcher of 




wiso^chotMelq 


prmca- 


ucation Association, argued that it ,or 
was a step away from the partiri- 1:1,15 ^ 
paiory politics mandated since ye ^V.J 
1968. Many critics see it as a pre- ^ 515 

cedent for a simflar move to re- • te 8 an & 
strict open participation in the fo {H? aw 
1984 nt&ninatmg convention. „ 1 

Because of the tensions, Charles ^ v 
Manalt, the party chairman, decid- ^ or tj / u 
ed to delay naming the members of p 3i 
the commission under the chair- 31X1 
manship of Gov. Jim Hunt of serva bve 
North CarMna that will examine men r? er 
procedures for the 1984 conven- ^ ,oul 5. )I l 
lion. More than 100 people have dionbiU. 
asked to be on the commission. It . Ke P- 1 
will probably be kept to half thai on j? *5 
size, but balancing its makeup cranc ^ 

poses a challenge to the new party P 0 ?® 01 
chairman. DUagpL. 

. . . . _ , members 

Mr. Manatt was expected to an- y^ e fo 

noonce that be has picked former chiles 
R«x Yvonne Bratbwaite Burke of ^hu 
California to head a commission Ut ^ 
on platform accountability man- 
dated at the last convention. Thai ^ 
is also a politically sensitive post, j 


sioai to seif sophisticated weapons ««* die commission is supposed 
to SanifrArahari u> report to the party on how well 

While the executive committee ^ cl « d -DOTOcrate wrked to ful- 
was dedariog itsdf on those policy ™ “*? platform s pledges, 
cpiestions^it also demed away the Mr. Manatt has rgected any 
last^prodediird paednhinaries to a suggestion that the party will at- 
dedaon" to ^nnV the size and tempt to discipline House mem- 
tighten the manboshm, qualifies- bers who supported the Reagan 
tions Tor the 1982 midterm party budget. In giving the chairmanship 
conference, With minimal debate, to Mrs. Burke, who is black, he 
the committee approved a revision made a gesture to blacks and wom- 
thar. will cut file conference in half en and still picked someone with 
and -have its delegates chosen by dose links to congressional Demo- 
State and national party commit- . crats. Serving as co-chairmen will 
tees rather than elected at the grass be Terry Herndon, executive direc- 
roots. tor erf the National Education As- 

Critics of the change, induding sodation, and Gov. William Win- 
rqjresentatives of the National Ed- ter of Missisappi. . 


up-^.-.- ^ ^ — - Critics of the change, indut_ __ _ — — P „ UU v, 

teDKhictions in Social Secu n ty bene- representatives of the National Ed- ter of Missisappi. . fairs, 

-V • . i " ■ - 'i • 

ISpate Committee Votes Against Lefever 


Rep. Hance and others who be- 
long to the Conservative Demo- 
cratic Forum are crucial to the out- 
come of the tax balde. On the 
budget, most of the 47 forum 
members supported the president 
The forum’s chairman. Rep. 
Charles W. Stenholm of Texas, 
said Thursday ihat his group was 
split and only 15 to 20 of them 
were firmly behind the president 
on taxes. 

“We don’t think we’re going to 
win by anything like the margin on 
the budget [253-I76J,” said James 
A. Baker 3d, the White House 
chief of staff. He made clear that 
the administration, if blocked in 
the House, could exert pressure 
through the Republican Senate, 
and that a Senate-passed bill could 
still be brought to a Senate-House 
conference. 

Reagan to Name Fischer 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has announced he wiD 
nominate Dean Fischer as assist- 
ant secretary of state for public af- 
fairs. 


, T . v^Jobri ht : Gcphko • f ■ 

V Wcehtogim PmSerrfcc ' 
^ASBONGrbN- — ; UteiSenate 
Foreign :: Relations^ Cbnnmttbe 
spumed :■ 'iPr evident .^Reagan’s 
aj^eals, Friday^ and : 

^amst his TKMnfitatibn b&EbSt 
WruXiya be. ^ chjef .DS.: 


spok esman bn 
■■'aaesr- 




■ : 


- - a t vufc hmi wmiUKAiiai 

- - Jhftant* of a Sena^ ccmnir*i&re-. 
^ecanmdaSim' 

of one p£ ; Mr. Realm’s nomine^, 
-.bfteidd die way Jor i potentially 
' ^roising fight on the Seaaite floor 

^tiext wecfc Tlte White House has ' 
“ <fewed to mak^ its tlriTC to pveay 
^ the ^committee’s action a test. 

tpe Repuhlican- 

Altboi^ . committee Democrats 
^ t&asied fiiitfiieydid not miendto . 
‘ ‘ -cfamrilicaie the process -by staging 
^^ffibtister. The vote by lhe fuu 
’'TJfiiaie isexpected to be.ydiy close. 
S^ Howard’ H. Bakra- Jr. of Ten- 
nessee, the' " Senate Rcpifidi^an 
Wader, has said that he beljeves^ie . 
Notes’ iWcessaiy id confirm.Mr. le 
fpyw ean be mustered, but Senate 



,ifV£ 



wflSe'nbw too many undeddedild 
predirttheouta^ne. 
‘ , ‘>* w 5in.-'03dp^ , s voting, .five of the 
"qooBmuttcc’s nine Republicans, ixt- 
*aJud5ng tts~ chairman. Sen; Charies 

‘ 1 ■ ■;■"'■■■. ‘ . 
'Vtiitt ■ ■ ■.. .: ... , 


Ernest W, Lefever 

H. Percy .of Blincis, joined fbe 
eight Democrats in opposing Mr. 
-Xefever’s appointment as assistant 
secretary of state for hnman rights. 

■ Softer line 

Sen. Percy, who earlier had 
urged Mr. Reagan to withdraw the 
nomination, criticized Mr. Lc-' 
fever’s advocacy erf taking a softer 
line-in dealing with rightist dicta- 


^eamsters Chief Bugget 

^--By Rii^L JkfaMi , . bu SS=d 

concealed ancropfamte 


Bov T Wli- Three yeare erf 
have fafled to tum/i 


have fafied to tom/up conclusive 
■tiaOB.:' ^ newly ; eleaed prestdrat . cvidmcc ihjdng Mr. Wflliams to 

any skimming, govmunent sources 
$r[ 4^ °^ wr said, and his supporters are daim- 

. «rart rtf fltl •tnVft'fllSatl.OIl . i • . .1 TV 


; ^pEtegmg as part of an -investigation 
of' rambfing 
was kauned Thursday 
rimrt. documents^ . 

^^Sic□nriag refers to tteaiegaldi- 
ytrabn a portiwi of a casino’s 
gamHH^ jirYvfitt before taxes are 
' I 'lhfi sbnHnmg probe is sepa- 
frran the federal case in which 
^nd: four others were 
ritotuh for allegedly 
pi bribe Sen. Howard 
Detpo^aL of Nevada, 
^nry wlbince has md ad- 
oa- union . teteshoncs 
. Williams in Kansas 
and -another^ap oil his 
emrurd -Leetom.Mo-, 
com docn - 
i^todditioii'Mr. WIQiatns’ 




Xng harassment by the Deparpnent 
of Justice strike force, which is 
<»oidtnating the inquiry. 

. Fast Temistars Presidents 

Mr. . Williams is the fourth 
Teamsters president to face either 
indictment or c riminal investiga- 
tion by federal authorities: Dave 
Beck and James R. Hoffa .were 
convicted, and Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons was investigated in 197? ks 
part of grand jury probe involving 
union pensioo funds. 

The court-approved wiretap or- 
ders, but no transcripts, were filed 

in federal court in Kansas Gty, 
They show that the investigation, ■ 
which reportedly is stiH far from 


-<tonduded» . also involved mtao- 
Teamstecs, was used by crime figures, 10 wnelaps 


torships friendly to the United 
States than with ^totalitarian” 
Comtrilinisi regimes. 

“We cannot credibly stand up in 
the work! as the defenders of free- 
dom and democracy if we condone 
the violation of basic human rights 
and fail to speak out when serious 
violations occur . — wherever they 
occur,” Sen. Percy said. He said 
Mr. Lefever s confirmation “would 
be an unfortunate symbol and sig- 
nal to the rest of the world.” 

Then, in a pointed reference to 
the bipartisan nature of the vote, 
Sen. Percy added: “I think our 
country is stronger today because 
of the vote here. Not only because 
of the vote itself, but because a 
majority of members of the majori- 
ty party decided, despite enormous 
pressure, to take a stand for 
human rig hts. They have served 
this country’s ideals well; and I 
suggest, in the long term, what 
■ they did will have served this ad- 
ministration well too.” 

The Republicans who joined 
Sen. Percy in voting against Mr. 
; Lefever were Sens. Charles McC. 
Mathias Jr. of Maryland, Nancy L 
Kassebaum erf Kansas, Rudy Bos- 
chwitz of Minnesota and Larry 
Pressler of South Dakota. Some 
said they had received last-minute 

calk from Mr. Reagan- urging them 
' to support Mr. Lefever. 

Sen. Kassebaum said she origi- 

Casino Probe 

and an eavesdropping device by 
which the FBI intercepted conver- 
sations in a Kansas City law firm. 

In a report last month, the Per- 
manent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee charged that 
Mr. Williams and Nicholas Gvcl- 
la, a reputed organized-crime fig- 
ure in Kansas Gty. had been close 
associates and that Mr. Williams 
had been a “mole’’ or undercover 
a gen t. Mr. Williams scoffs at the 


nally had intended to vote for him. 
But, she added, the emotional and 
acrimonious nature erf the confir- 
mation hearings had convinced her 
that Mr. Lefever had “lost the abil- 
ity to function credibly in the 
post.” 

The reluctance of so many com- 
mittee Republicans to go along 
with the president’s appeals under- 
scored the difficulty the White 
House faces in getting the fuD Sen- 
ate to reverse Friday’s action. The 
While House chief of staff, James 
Baker 3d, and the deputy press 
spokesman, Lany Speak es. re- 
iterated Friday that Mr. Reagan 
intended to stand behind the nom- 
ination. 

But there was a lukewarm tone 
to the administration’s professions 
of support. Despite repeated 
prodding by reporters. Mr. 
Spokes refused to say whether the 
white House was disappointed by 
the committee vote or whether it 
believed it would win a floor fight. 

Mr. Leferver’s nomination drew 
heavy opposition from the day of 
its announcement because of his 
reputation as a hard-line anti- 
communist and his calls for re- 
placing former President Timmy 
Carters outspoken human-rights 
policy with a “quiet diplomacy” 
approach. He subsequently be- 
came a lightning rod for additional 
controversy because of suggestions 
by his brothers that he believes 
blacks are genetically inferior — - a 
charge he denies — and questions 
about possible conflict of interest . 
in the fund-raising activities of the. 
Ethics and Public Policy Center, a 
private research organization (hat 
beheads. 


The Senate subcommittee report 
said that documents seized in the 
home of one suspect listed, a 
monthly skim of $1,500 going to 
“Rancher,” whom FBI informants 
believe to be Mr. Williams. 
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Economy Sours for New Argentine Regime 


President Reagan chatting with Treasury Secretary Donald T. 
Regan after announcing bipartisan support for their tax. plan. 


riage penalty under which some 
two-income married couples pay 
more tax than they would if fiGng 
single returns. In the first year. 5 
percent of the income erf the 
spouse earning less would be ex- 
cluded up to $1,500. In the second 
year, this exclusion would be dou- 
bled. 

• A major change in death (ax- 
es that would permit a surviving 
spouse to inherit an unlimited 
amount without paying tax and 
would exempt estates under 
$600,000 from all taxes. 

• A year’s extension of the pres- 
ent exclusion of the first S200 of 
income from interest and divi- 
dends for an individual or $400 for 
a couple. 

The total cost of the provisions 
for individuals other than the rate 
cuts would be $3 billion in the first 
year. $10 billion m the second year 
and $15 billion in 1984. Secretary 
Regan said the administration still 
foresaw a balanced 1984 budget 

The president said that Rep. 
Barber B. Conable Jr. of New 
York, the senior Republican on 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
and Rep. Kent R. Hance. a con- 
servative Texas Democrat and a 
member of Ways and Means, 
would introduce the administra- 


By Edward Schumacher 

A'Pf York Times Service 

BUENOS AIRES — The new 
military government in Argentina, 
amid mounting criticism, is scram- 
bling to keep the economic policies 
that were initiated by the previous 
regime from unraveling. 

The government’s latest measure 
was a 22.9jjerccnt devaluation of 
the peso Tuesday, which means 
that a dollar will buv 30 percent 
more pesos than ii had. So far this 
year, the value of the peso in terms 
of Lhe dollar has been more than 
halved. Many critics said the 
surprise move added to a accelera- 
ting loss of confidence in the two- 
month-old government of Gen. 
. Roberto Eduardo Viola. 

Nearly every major economic in- 
dicator has been sour in recent 
months. Unemployment and ban- 
kruptcies are rising, the balance- 
of- payments deficit and the inter- 
national debt are worsening and 
interest rates are soaring, some- 
times to as high as 200 percent 3 
year for a 15-day loan. 

Inflation, the most critical fac- 
tor, has also heated up. The annual 
growth rate in the consumer price 
index had fallen from 450 percent 
in 1976, when the military look 
power, to about 50 percent at the 
beginning of this year. Bui in the 
first four months of 1981. prices 
surged 25 percent; the devalua- 
tions are sure to mean another big 
jump. 

Difficulties Foreseen 

Some of the difficulties were en- 
visaged by Jose Alfredo Martinez 
de Hoz, the previous economics 
minister and architect of the mili- 
tary’s four-year-old program to 
restructure the Argentine econo- 
my. It had been largely state-run 
and higUy protectionist, and was 
undergoing a slow decline. 

But the problems are much larg- 
er than expected, and Mr. Mar- 
lines de Hoz, who stepped down 
two months ago, is being widely 
blamed for the ills inherited by the 
new economics minister. Lorenzo 
SigauL 

Mr. Martinez de Hoz deliberate- 
ly let (be economy slow' down last 
year, after several years of rapid 
growth, in order to bring down in- 
flation. He tied his economic poli- 
cies to a fixed devaluation sched- 
ule in which he projected inflation 
would reach the international level 
by March, at which point the de- 
valuations would cease. 

Despite his success in bringing 
down inflation, he fell far short of 
his goat largely because of huge 
losses by state-owned enterprises 
that the military refuses to give up. 
The failure to defeat inflation also 
left the peso highly overvalued. 

# The military had given Mr. Mar- 
tinez de Hoz tremendous power in 
setting economic policy, and much 
of the success he had in a country 
where financial speculation is a 
way of life was based on the force 
of his personality and on public 
confidence in his commitment to 


see his policies through. But all 
that began to fall apart in the last 
six months of his tenure, when 
Gen. Mob was designated by the 
military to replace Gen. Jorge 
Rafael’ Videla as president, weak- 
ening Mr. Martinez de Hoz’s pow- 
ers and paring the way for his re- 
moval. 

Less Stature 

Gen. Viola and Mr. SigauL then 
his chief adviser, refused to state 
their economic plans. As specula- 
tion grew that economic policy 
might change, a run on foreign 
reserves led to a 10-percent devalu- 
ation in February, over the objec- 
tions of Mr. Martinez de Hoz. The 


uncertainty has continued since 
then, and Mr. Sigaul has neither 
the stature nor the power that Mr. 
Martinez de Hoz commanded to 
quell it. 

One result is that the Viola ad- 
ministration has appeared indeci- 
sive. Rumors of Mr. Sigaut's resig- 
nation persist. The devaluation 
Tuesday provoked the president of 
lhe central bank. Julio Gomez, to 
.resign. 


Other General News 
Appears bn Page 8 I 


Among other measures an* 
nounced to buoy exports and pro- 
duction and slow unemployment 
were a further, smaller devaluation 
later this month, followed by a 
still- unde fined exchange parity 
that the government says it win 
maintain for private overseas 
loans. 

Last year, the country had a 
zero growth rate and a baiance-of- 
payments deficit of $5 billion, 
which government officials say will 
probably double this year. The 
deficit contributed to a foreign 
debt Lhat exceeded $27 billion at 
the end of the year, compared with 
$7.2 billion in reserves. 


Nicaraguan Says He Knows of No Tanks 
From Russia , but Would Welcome Them 


By Leonard Greenwood 

Los Angefes Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — One of the 

three members of Nicaragua’s rul- 
ing junta says that he does not 
know if Soviet-supplied tanks have 
arrived in his country, as U.S. offi- 
cials have stated, but that Nicara- 
gua would accept them if they 
were offered. 


Rafael Cordova Rivas said at a 
press conference Thursday that he 
also did not know if the ’Russians 
intended to supply tanks to Nicar- 
agua. But be said that tanks and 
other arms would be welcomed to 
bolster Nicaraguan security along 
the border with Honduras. ’ 

‘'Not one cent of our budget will 
Joe spent on arms. But if the Soviet 


Former Envoy Urges Washington 
To Resume Strategic Arms Talks 


United Press Imenuaienai 

CAMBRIDGE. Mass. — Thom- 
as J. Watson Jr., former U.S- am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and 
former president of IBM. has 
urged the United States to resume 
arms limitation talks with the Sovi- 
et Union immediately. 

Mr. Watson, in a commence- 
ment address to Harvard Universi- 
ty graduates Thursday, said the 
notion that a nuclear war can be 
won is an illusion. “By overwhelm- 
ing odds, the result of any use of 
nuclear weapons would not be a 
victory.” he said. “It would be all- 
out war and total destruction.’’ 

Mr. Watson said that President 
Reagan bad pledged to “negotiate 
as long as necessary to reduce the 
numbers of nuclear weapons to a 
point where neither side threatens 
the survival of the other.” But Mr. 
Watson added, “Those negotia- 
tions have not yet started, and 
dangers escalate.” 

He said it is not true that treat- 


Seoul Renews Offer 
Of Talks With North \ 

The Associated Pros 

SEOUL — President Chun Doo 
Hwan of South Korea said Friday 
he would be willing to meet the 
North Korean leader, Kim II Sung, 
to discuss Korean re unificati on 
Mr. Chun said the North 
Koreans could choose the site, in 
Korea or elsewhere. 


ies are futile. The Russians “do 
keep agreements provided each 
side has an interest in the other's 
keeping the agreement.” said Mr. 
Watson, who was ambassador to 
Moscow in the Carter administra- 
tion. 

“1 do not see the Soviet Union 
becoming more pro-American.” he 
said. “1 do not see a revolution 
around the corner. I do not foresee 
the demise of the rigid system or 
the rigid thinking that runs it. And 
1 see no chance that the Soviet 
leaders will be hoodwinked by pro- 
tracted negotiations while we try 
to jump ahead on nuclear arms.” 


Union wants to send arms, includ- 
ing tanks and planes, we will glad- 
ly accept them. If the United 
States sends us tanks, we will ac- 
cept them, too," he said. 

“We have no defense aims. We 
have no tanks. We have no mili- 
tary planes. We have only three 
helicopters, two of which are bro- 
ken and the third doesn’t fly verv 
well. You risk your life in it," he 
added. 

Mr. Cordova, a former judge of 
the Nicaraguan Supreme Court 
and former leader of two opposi- 
tion parties under Mr. Somoza. 
said he believed that other coun- 
tries in Central America, especially 
El Salvador and Guatemala, need- 
ed revolutions even more than Ni- 
caragua had. 

He also denied allegations by 
U.S. officials that Nicaragua was 
sending arms to El Salvador or 
permitting, arms from Communist 
countries to pass through its terri- 
tory to leftist guerrillas m El Salva- 
dor. 

“We support Lbeir revolution 
morally and spiritually but in no 
way materially," he added. “I state 
it categorically: There are no arms 
passing through Nicaragua to Sal- 
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Marked-Down Oil 


The Saudis’ oil strategy is working. That is 
the meaning of the highly interesting turn 
downward this week in crude oil prices. For 
the past two years, Saudi Arabia has been 
determined to re-establish a unified OPEC 


pnce schedule based on its oil The Saudis 
have steadily maintained a high rate of pro- 
duction, undercutting the high flyers — from 
Libya to the Rocky Mountains — who were 
charging walloping premiums. Slowly, impla- 
cably, the Saudis are asserting their power to 
flood the markets and force prices down to 
their level. 

But no one can say how long this cam- 
paign will continue, or how low prices will 
go. The Saudis have repeatedly suggested 
that, having achieved OPEC price unity on 
their terms, they will initiate a policy of grad- 
ual but continual increases to compensate 
the sellers of oil for inflation and a Iittie 
more. Perhaps oil will get slightly less expen- 
sive for a while. But it wouldn’t be wise to 
count on that to last. 

The Saudi strategy was working last sum- 
mer, and prices were sinking, until Septem- 
ber, when the war broke out between Iran 
and Iraq. Prices then jerked upward in re- 
sponse to the abrupt cut in supplies. But the 
Saudis kept going, patiently, and now prices 
are coming down again. 

The Saudis are using the oil weapon — this 
time against the other producers rather than 
the consumers. Their strategy is dearly in- 
creasing tension within OPEC. However suc- 


cessful abroad, it also appears to be sharpen- 
ing dissent within the kingdom — among 
Arab nationalists who press for solidarity 
with other producers, among religious con- 
servatives who resist the erosion of tradition 
by the inundation of foreign money, among 
technocrats who deplore the waste in the 
present surge of wealth. The dissent has not 
yet been sufficient to deflect the oil policy 
from its course, but the government cannot 
afford to ignore these forces indefinitely. 

Saudi Arabia's production for nearly two 
years has been in the range of 10.3 million 
barrels a day — which is to say, one-sixth of 
the entire world’s oil production and more 
than that of any other country except the So- 
viet Union. It is five times the production of 
the countries that are now the next-largest 
producers in OPEC, Venezuela and Nigeria. 
The Saudis have said many times that they 
want to return to a production ceiling of 8.5 
million barrels a day. 

For Americans, the crucial lesson here is 
that the world supply of oil depends on all 
sorts of unpredictable events — wars, revolu- 
tions and Saudi policy decisions. World pric- 
es are now sinking because of high Saudi pro 
duction, but also because of falling consump- 
tion in the industrial world. By using less oil, 
Americans have made an important contri- 
bution to this decline, and, if they want to 
keep the trend going, they will keep finding 
more ways of using less oiL 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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The reprimand by the National Institutes 
erf Health of a California scientist who per- 
formed improper gene-splicing experiments 
has broad symbolic importance. More is at 
stake here than the misconduct of Dr. Martin 
Cline of the University of California at Los 
Angeles — apparently the first scientist to 
insert controversial “recombinant DNA” 
molecules into humans. 

Few fields of research excite so much pub- 
lic interest and apprehension. When first dis- 
covered, the splicing of genes from different 
organisms into new recombinant genes led 
many scientists to fear the inadvertent pro- 
duction of new organisms, even monsters ca- 
pable of causing devastating epidemic: or 
disrupting human evolution. Federal guide- 
lines were written to regulate the research. 

Most scientists have since concluded that 
the risks are slight and the potential benefits 
— in medicine, agriculture and industry — 
enormous. But they respect the public’s con- 
cern and discipline themselves accordingly. 

Dr. Cline's experiments violated this re- 
straint His goal was laudable: to treat pain- 
ful, incurable and often fatal blood diseases, 
like beta-thalassemia and sickle cell anemia. 
They are caused by genetic defects that 
might be repaired by introducing normal 
genes into the patient’s bone marrow cells. 


The genes might be pure or in a recombinant 
form with other genes — maybe those of a 
virus, which increase the chances of success 
but also the risk. 

A university review committee stopped Dr. 
Cline from using pure genes until he had per- 
formed more animal tests. In Israel, however, 
a similar committee agreed to human tests. 
But at the last minute, without telling any- 
one, Dr. Cline used recombinant genes, 
about which the Israelis had expressed par- 
ticular concern. He then moved on to Italy 
and inserted recombinant genes in a second 
patient apparently satisfying less exacting 
standards there. 

No one was hurt but there is no evidence 
that the patients were significantly helped or 
that science was advanced. Dr. Cline has 
been forced to resign a university division 
chairmanship, and the National Institutes of 
Health will henceforth show the most exact- 
ing care in monitoring his work. 

He was rightly punished. And the public 
should feel reassured. If scientists expect to 
keep pursuing their studies without undue 
political interference, they can keep only one 
eye on the microscope. The other should look 
around. The freedom of science is insepar- 
able from the public trust in science. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Abortion Conflict 


It is getting so you need a scorecard to keep 
up with what Congress is doing every day 
about abortion. Kicking around in commit- 
tees are (1) proposed constitutional amend- 
ments to bar it, (2) a set of bills intended to 
strip the Supreme Court of jurisdiction over 
cases involving it and (3) yet another bill to 
define “life” in a way designed to eliminate 
abortion. Meanwhile, there are the riders 
that get attached to appropriation bills to 
stop the expenditure of federal funds on 
abortion procedures. 

The latest of these riders appeared again 
Tuesday in a conference committee. The 
committee voted to accept a rider that prohi- 
bits the use of Medicaid funds for abortions 
except when the life of the pregnant woman 
is at stake. But then the committee rejected, 
at least for the moment, a second rider that 
would have prevented the health insurance 
programs of government employees from 
paying for any abortions. 

These are pretty mean-minded and dis- 
criminatory riders. The one rejected by the 
committee (having previously passed the 


Other U.S . 

The Missing GIs . 

There are 2^528 American military person- 
nel still listed as missing in Southeast Asia. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger has 
let it be known ... the Defense Department 
will continue to check regularly and with 
great care all reports of Americans held pris- 
oner in Southeast Asia . 

From time to time, rumors circulate ... 
some American military men listed as miss- 
ing are alive and in prison camps in Vietna m 
or Laos. “Should any such report prove true, 
the Department of Defense can be expected 


House, 242-155) would have put government 
employees in a class by themselves; it would 
have excluded them by law from benefits of a 
kind routinely offered by the health plans of 
most other employers. The one accepted by 
the committee is even worse; it says that 
women who receive Medicaid (and thus, by 
definition, are too poor to buy medical care 
for themselves) cannot have abortions even if 
they become pregnant as a result of rape or 
incest. 

Substantive legislation erf this kind doesn’t 
belong on appropriations bills, as Sen. Hat- 
field pointed out when the conferees took up 
the government employees rider. If Congress 
is going to do this kmd of thing to labor- 
management relations or to the benefits of 
Medicaid recipients, it should do so directly 
through specific bills addressed to those sub- 
jects. The issues raised in the abortion debate 
are so fundamental and so controversial that 
they deserve more serious treatment than 
being tacked onto a government-funding bill. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Opinion 

to lake appropriate action,” Weinberger de- 
clared. 

If Americans are still being held prisoner, 
with families suffering the agonizing uncer- 
tainty of whether the missing are dead or 
alive, it is worse than barbaric treatment by 
their captors. Such, however, would be com- 
pletely in keeping with accounts of those 
Americans who were freed after 1975, how 
they were tortured and mistreated. Certainly, 
the barest hint that any of those 2,528 Ameri- 
cans are alive must be investigated thorough- 
ly. They must not be forgotten. 

— From the Wheeling (W. Via.) Intelligencer . 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

Jane 6, 1906 

PARIS — Today’s editorial in the Herald reads: 
“Protests have been sounded regarding the dan- 
ger due to reckless automobile driving in the 
Cha m ps-Etysees. ‘An Old Subscriber' today as- 
serts that furious fools on bicycles bold human 
life as cheaply as the chauffeurs. He testifies that 
bis wife has great difficulty in avoiding their ca- 
tapultic capers, not only in the Champ s-Hysees 
but in the Bois de Boulogne. This is the first time 
for almost a decade that the cyclist, regarded 10 
years ago by the pedestrian public as a mur- 
derous bandit, has received any notice at alL In 
the interim he has been lost to sight because of 
the preponderance of the automobile as an agent 
of destruction.” 


Fifty Years Ago 

June 6, 1931 

LONDON — Chancellor Briining of Germany 
frankly admitted on his arrival this evening in 
London that during his stay at Chequers he in- 
tended to solicit British aid for the rdch in its 
economic and industrial difficulties. He avoided 
any suggestion of a specific Anglo-German under- 
standing. declaring that no solution of Germany’s 
problem is possible save by cooperation on a 
worldwide scale. Recalling that four times within 
the past 14 months efforts have been made to in- 
crease taxes or decrease government expenses in 
Germany, Dr. Brii ning said that even the decrease 
in reparation payments effected by substitution of 
the Young for the Dawes plan had left his country 
with an impossible burden. 
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The Polish Factor 
Near Zero Hour 


By Flora Lewis 


U.S.-Japan: Meaning of the Flap 


past 


(This is the first of two articles.) 

W ASHINGTON — We have 
become accustomed to see- 
ing Japan as the best-organized, 
smoothest-functioning industrial 
machine in the world, with a law- 
abiding, contented and affluent 
people and an extraordinarily 
stable democratic political system. 

That there is more to the picture 
has become all too clear in the i 
few weeks. 

Some of the sensitivities and in- 
stabilities of the early postwar 
years still remain. This was first 
shown in the political uproar over 
the use of the word "alliance” in a 
communique issued at the time of 
Premier Zeoko Suzuki *5 visit to 
Washington in early May. Bowing 
to the clamor, the foreign minister 
resigned as a sacrificial lamb. 

Qose on the heels of this event, 
a second blowup occurred when 
the Mann chi, a leading Japanese 
newspaper, published as sensation- 
ally as possible a statement by me 
that the American understanding 
of the agreement that there would 
be no “introduction into Japan" of 
nuclear weapons without prior 
consultation with the Japanese 
government did not include Amer- 
ican ships making port calls or in 
transit through Japanese waters. 

Common Sense 

The Mainichi failed to make 
clear that this comment had been 
made in passing in a broad back- 
ground type of interview, given be- 
fore the outburst over the word 
“alliance” and when everything 
seemed Lranquil in Japanese 
American relations. Nor did the 
paper or other news media that 
look up the cry make it clear that 
this so-called revelation had been 
made often before, been argued 
over by the Japanese public and 
then been dropped as a matter of 
common sense. 

Retired Rear A dm. Gene La 
Rocque had specifically stated in 
1974 that American ships did not 
off-load nuclear weapons before 


By Edwin O. Reiechauer 

entering Japanese waters, and 1 
had myself described Lbe situation 
with reference to the La Rocque 
statement in speeches and in a re- 
cent book. 

That such a frenzy of political 
excitement should rise in Japan at 
tins late day over two self-evident 
facts has naturally surprised Amer- 
icans and most other peoples. 

1960 Treaty 

I myself have preferred the word 
“partnership” to describe the ex- 
tremely broad and mutually neces- 
sary relationship that has grown 
up between Japan and the United 
States, but no one could deny that 
a defense alliance has been part of 
this partnership for almost 30 
years. And it is obviously impossi- 
ble for American ships, which con- 
stitute a large part of the defense 
of Japan, to change their arma- 
ments each time they enter Japa- 
nese waters. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s, the 
disasters of the war ana the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki were still so salient in Japa- 
nese minds that great circumspec- 
tion was necessary is dealing with 
matters concerning a military alli- 
ance or nuclear weapons, ft was 
natural in 1960 to have the agree- 
ment binding America and Japan 
together called the “Treaty of Mu- 
tual Security and Cooperation” 
and to handle the problem erf nu- 
clear weapons on American 
by simply avoiding mention of 
subject 

But in 1981, when Japanese and 
Americans engage in joint military 
maneuvers and the two countries 
rely heavily on each other, it is 
unhealthy and even dangerous for 
one side to shy away from the 
word “alliance" and for the Ameri- 
can government and the Japanese 
public to have significantly differ- 
ent understandings of the meaning 
of the word “introduction" with 
reference to nuclear weapons. 

It may have seemed convenient 
to the Japanese government to 


bridge the gap by adhering to the 
old doable formula in which the 
American side neither affirmed 
□or denied the presence erf nuclear 
weapons anywhere and the Japa- 
nese simply said that they trusted 
the United Stales. But insofar as 
these two statements covered over 
a deception, they are unworthy of 
the sort of relationship that has de- 
veloped '■between Japan and the 
United States, and impair the 
growth of full trust between them. 


Edwin O. Rdschauer, a professor 
at Harvard University, was U.S. 
ambassador to Japrn from 1961 to 
1966. He wrote this article for The 
Washington Past 


P l R 1S — Poland is now enter- 
ing the most dangerous period 
for survival of its independence 
and reform movement since last 

summer. 

The watershed is the Commu- 
nist Party Congress, scheduled for 
July 14. It was evident from the 
be ginning of the workers’ upheaval 
last year that the chance of success 
or the certainty of failure would 
depend on the Polish Communist 
Party’s ability to develop a new 
way of leading the country' and ac- 
commodate popular pressures. 

Recently, demands for demo- 
cratization inside the party have 
gathered overwhelming 'momen- 
tum. If there is no. Soviet interven- 
tion. the congress is now sure to 
become a historical milestone not 
only for Poland, but for Europe 
and the world. 

Eventually, if a different method 
of rule and a greater measure of 
liberty than ever before known in a 
Communist state prove capable of 
producing a better economy and 
less social tension, the Soviet Un- 
ion and Communism everywhere 
are going to be affected. 

West Would Gain 

The West has a great deal to 
gain from a Polish success, and a 
great deal to fear if the experiment 
is quashed. Moscow has now 
shown openly that it, too, consid- 
ers the impending party congress 
as the decisive moment. 

The Kremlin’s temptation to in- 
tervene has doubtless never been 
so great. Pravda and Tass have giv- 
en ominous ri pis with denuncia- 
tions of revisionism and opportun- 
ism among the Polish Commu- 
nists. They say a bourgeois mental- 
ity is corrupting the party 
apparatus and the working class- 
ic is ah the mare sinister that 
these attacks are made in the form 
of thunderous amplification of 
charges from a small group of oth- 
erwise insignificant party members 
in the southwestern industrial city 
of Katowice. Katowice was the 
fiefdom of the deposed party sec- 
retary, Edward Gierek. 

The Warsaw leaders have firmly 
rejected the Katowice attack. So, 
too, have other Katowice Commu- 
nists elected to represent their city 
at the party congress. Moscow has 
. them, concentrating on the 
that a “counterrevolution- 
ary process” is at work. 

f Fraternal Help 3 

This is the kind of language used 
in preparing for the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
and justifying it later. The Krem- 
lin’s decision on Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern European Communists 
later disclosed, was timed to pre- 
vent a Prague Central Committee 
meeting that was going to endorse 
drastic reforms. 

The Russians know that if they 
don’t move before the Warsaw 


congress, the die will be cast and it 
wDIbe very much more difficult to 
invent- an appeal for “fraternal 
help" from Pousb Communisis lat- 
er. The: Katowice document is al- 
ready seen by angry Poles, includ- 
ing reform-minded Communists, 
as virtually an invitation for Mos- 
cow to act. Perhaps it was planted 
by Moscow, 

So the West should reply. Until 
now it has limited itself to trum- 
peting warnings about the dire re- 
sults of a Soviet move to crush Po- 
land's reforms.' 

The Polish factor has been intro- 
duced into overall East-West rela- 
tions only in a negative way. in 
terms of punishment- With the ter- 
ribly critical decision faring the 
Kremlin, which must surely be 
torn now by internal argument, se- 
rious and urgent consideration 
should be given by Washington lo 
how it can weigh on the positive 
side. 

As The New York Times’ War- 
saw correspondent. John EXamt on, 
has said, the time has passed when 
a hands-off stand is enough. The 
key question is what the West can 
offer to induce Soviet acceptance 
of the ideological losses it must 
swallow if it “lets Poland be Po- 
land," as the Warsaw slogan goes. 

Brezhnevs Clues 

President Leonid Brezhnev's sig- 
nals to Washington since President 
Reagan took office give useful 
dues. The Soviet leader wants very 
badly to talk to the American pres- 
ident. The assumption has beer, 
that the subject would just be mili- 
tary hardware, strategic and Eu- 
romissiles. But it needn’t be. U 
need not even come to immediate 
grips with the complex technical 
and defense issues. 

A declaration of willingness to 
discuss soon at the summit meet- 
ing the framework of East-West re- 
lations with assurance of mutual 
respect for each side’s vital securi- 
ty interests could tip the immedi- 
ate Kremlin scale. So far, Moscow 
has received no encouragement to 
think restraint will improve its re- 
lations with the United States, 
only word that violent expansion 
will damage them badly. Mr. Bre- 
zhnev’s whole policy is at stake. 
But be hasn’t been given any argu- 
ments in favor of his remaining 
hopes of veering back toward de- 
tente. 

Mr. Reagan need not commit 
himself to do more than listen and 
talk, and assure that the United 
States isn’t trying to pry Poland 
out of the Warsaw Pact. 

The implications for fearful 
Western Europe are also immense. 
This is high diplomacy, the kind of 
leadership sought from the United 
States. Something more than wait- 
and-see warnings is needed from 
Washington, and it could make a 
difference to history. 

e/fig/. The New York Tones. 


Prelude to a Prague Show Trial 


B russels — The stage has 

been set in Prague and all the 
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More Oxygen cenlly established nearby kibbutz. 

J P TVip villM«K rnnk their case in the 


An article appeared in the IHT 
last month relating that airlines 
had found they could lower their 
operating costs by lowering oxygen 
content in the cabins. This is not 
surprising when one reflects upon 
what a choking, irritating and 
gagging experience flying has be- 
come for nonsmokers. There prob- 
ably isn’t much one can do about 
the situation except try to find out 
if among the airlines there are not 
some who offer more oxygen to 
the passengers than others. (Why 
not advertise more oxygen per pas- 
senger than less seats — you only 
get one seat anyway). 

Would Mssrs. Frank Barrett of 
Traveler Magazine or David Kyd 
of the International Air Transport 
Association, who have both been 
in your columns recently, have a 
suggestion on this question, or pos- 
sibly know where one might en- 
quire? 

S. ERNEST. 

Aix-En-Provence. 


Christians in Israel 

It seems a little paradoxical tc 
hear Israeli leaders appoint them- 
selves the protectors of the Chris- 
tians in Lebanon, when their ac- 
tions in their own country are 
pom ting otherwise. 

In 1948. die inhabitants of the 
Maronite village of Kafr Birim 
were asked by the Israeli military 
authority to leave their homes tem- 
porarily, as military operations 
were expected in the area. The in- 
habitants were reluctant to do so, 
but left after they were promised 
they would be allowed to return. 
Shortly afterward, they discovered 
that their land was given to the re- 


The villagers took their case to the 
Israeli Supreme Cram in 1953, 
which ruled in their favor, bnt the 
Israeli authorities still refused to 
implement either their promise or 
the court’s derision. 

After lobbying for over 20 years, 
the villagers’ case took on national 
proportions when in 1977, Meaa- 
cbem Begin, in his bid to win Arab 
vote for his party, declared that 
“an injustice has been done to the 
residents of Kafr Birim. ” In Janu- 
ary, 1979, a special Cabinet com- 
mittee set up by his government to 
look into the case derided that the 
villagers could not return. 

It would be a more convincing 
proposition if the Israeli leaders 
were to deal with the injustice 
done to Christians living in Israel, 
and let the Lebanese deal with 
their own problems. 

GHlAS EL-YAF1. 

London. 

Conflicts of Interest 

The story in the Herald Tribune 
(May 121 reporting that the “giant 
aircraft and defense contractor,” 
United Technologies Coro., paid 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. $1.25 mil- 
lion in salary and stock options for 
his 13 months as president of the 
firm raises an interesting question. 

Mr. Haig severed connection 
with the corporation when he be- 
came a Cabinet member. Thus, he 
could not be accused of conflict of 
interest. Yei isn't there a "conflict 
of foreign policy” in a secretary of 
stale who profits heavily from the 
armament makers and then whose 
belligerent stand, along with that 
of President Reagan, rings alarm 
bells all around the globe? 

HANK REYNOLDS. 


dements for a perfect show trial 
are now in place. 

The first act of the new show 
last April 28, when the 
police arrested two French 
citizens, law student Francoise 
Anis and lawyer, Gilles Tbonon, at 
a border posL According to an of- 
ficial communique, the car they 
were driving carried “special tech- 
nical systems intended to be used 
for subversive activities and large 
sums of Western currency that 
were to be transferred to Czechos- 
lovak citizens for the purpose of 
subverting them to act against 
their country ” 

The second act opened the fol- 
lowing day, when 30 Czechoslovak 
citizens were arrested at the same 
tune in the conn try’s three largest 
cities, Prague, Bratislava and Brno. 

Sixteen of them were indicted 
(10 are still in prison) for “serious 
subversive activities linked to for- 
eign interests,” and they face 10 
years of prison. All are human 
rights activists, with ties to Charter 
77 or to VONS (the Committee for 
the Defense of Persons Unjustly 
Accused). 

Jailed for 20 Months 

Those indicted include Karel 
KyncL, a journalist, who was found 
guilty of the same “dime” in 1972 
and spent 20 months in jail, Jlri 
Hajek. a former foreign minister, 
ana Ivan Havel, the brother of Va- 
clav Havel, the leading Czech play- 
wright who last year was sentenced 
to five years in jail for Ins activities 
on behalf of VONS. 

The third act opened May 16, 
when the Czechoslovak news agen- 
cy CTK announced that a link ex- 
isted between the arrests of the 
two French citizens and the indict- 
ment of the Charts' 77 activists. 
The agency announcement implied 
that the case was very serious. 

According to CTK, the police 
“uncovered a widespread network 
through which activities hostile to 
the Socialist system .were con- 
trolled and financed from abroad 
... All the usual ingredients of 
the usual “foreign plot” were 
brought to the attention of the 
public. The agency announced that 
a trial was imminen t. 


By Leopold Unger 

Strange trial strange timing. Cu- 
rious discovery of 4,000 West Ger- 
man marks (confiscated and never 
returned), of pamphlets published 
by emigre groups, of records and a 
small aupScatipg machine, items 
that are not particularly uncom- 
mon in civflized countries. Odd re- 
action and unexplained sadden ex- 
citement. 

But all of this was done for a 
reason. By arresting the two 
French citizens, the Czech authori- 
ties found a pretext to annihilate 
what remained of die human rights 
movement in Czechoslovakia, 
it of the indicted Czechs are in- 
former journalists and 
writers. After the VONS trial last 
and the expulsion of a nnm- 
of Charter 77 leaders, the po- 
lice now hope that they have 
snuffed out the last flicker of liber- 
ty in Czechoslovakia. 

There is another, more political 
reason. The arrest of French citi- 
zens, “guflty” of a crime that does 
not exist in the West, and the cre- 
ation of “plot” around that arrest, 
with a subsequent political show 
trial, is, in fact, a test of Francois 
MxUerrand- 

The Prague regime has never 
hesitated to show. its distaste for 
France's new Socialist president, 
who has signed every 
against abuses of human rights 
the Czech authorities. 

The name of Lionel Jospin, the 
first secretary of the French Social- 
ist Party, appeared prominently on 
an appeal for the release of the 
Frenchwoman and her companion, 
an appeal that was written and 
after. the election of Mr. 
itiemmd. . . 

Offer of Exchange 

Prague answered that appeal 
rnlsfon without tnaT 
'tench citizens. This 
was, at the same time, a .gesture of 
respect toward the new president 
ana a cynical and clever offer erf 
exchange: The Communists who 
control Czechoslovakia implied 
that they were trading their two 
French hostages in return for a 
certain indifference by the ruling 
Socialists in Paris over the fate of a 
number of Czechs who still believe 
in the motto “liberty. Equality, 
Fraternity.” 


Prague ansi 
through “expui 
of the two Fr 


However, the preparation of a 
new political show trial in Prague 
is above all evidence of the Czech 
authorities’ nervouseness — panic 
even — over what is taking place 
in Poland. 

Gustav Husak, the Chech leader, 
knows what role intellectuals 
played in the reform movement 
now shaking Poland. 

Mr. Hosak is convinced that it 
was the tolerance shown toward 
the intellectuals by former Polish 
party leader Edward Gierek that 
opened the way for the independ- 
ent union Solidarity and he firmly 
believes that nothing of what has 
taken place in Poland could have 
taken place without the help of 
“foreign plotters.” 

The Czech authorities a re taking 
no chances; the frontier is shut, 
travelers are being searched for 
pamphlets, which are considered 
even more dangerous than explo- 
sives, zowist traffic is practically at 
a standstill and the 100,000 Poles 
who live along the Czech border 
are under constant surveillance. A 
Czech radio station has launched a 
series of broadcasts in Polish to 
prevent any risk of contamination. 

Economy 

The deteriorating state of the 
Czech economy has worked to in- 
crease tensions among the popula- 
tion and among the leadership as 
well. 

What is behind all this feverish 
activity is simple: Mr. Husak is 
' afraid. Bui he is not afraid of the 
Poles. 

Nor is he afraid of Western gov- 
ernments, which have other dungs 
to worry about elsewhere. (Otto 
Lambsdorf, the West German 
minister of economy, was in Pra- 
gue when the dissidents were 
seized and thought of nothing bet- 
ter during a press conference at the 
time than to emphasize the excel- 
lent level of axmeration between 
his country ana the Prague re- 
gime.) Mr. Husak is not really 
afraid of the West, nor of foreign 
plots. Mr. Husak is afraid of the 
Czechoslovak people. He knows 
that he cannot jail an entire na- 
tion, a nation that is already be- 
hind barbed wire. 
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and a widening circle of devotees has respond- 
ed with near-religions fervor to the results. 

The dedicated ensemble she directs is an al- 
phabet soup .of nationalities, but most have 
one thing in common: They came to see a per- 
formance and were so electrified they immedi- 
ately requested an audition. 

.Despite its ambitious repertoire schedule, 
the . company performs with increasing fre- 
quency, outside Wuppertal- It recently toured 
Israel; in June it offers seven works for the 
International Theater Week in Cologne; in 
July it performs at the Teatro Mali bran in 
Venice and then at the Avignon Festival Aus- 
tralia and the United States are already on 
next year’s calendar. 

The growing celebrity of the company is all 
die more remarkable since it has moved so 
rapidly and radically from any conventional 
concept of dance. Three years ago the group 
dazzled the Edinburgh Festival, but to com- 
pare what they offered then with their latest 
works is tike comparing the Ballets Rnsses 
with Pflobolns. 

The earthincss of their “Rite of Spring" is 
first balletic, then literal. The dancers perform 
on a stage covered whh'damp earth that soils 
their costumes, streaks the men’s bare chests. 
In the concluding sacrificial dance, the dress 
worn by the maidenly victim is tom to shreds 
by her frantic movements. Yet for all its visual 
drama, the piece which premiered in 1975 now 
seems an dent history in the development of 
Pina Banscfa’s choreography. 

Her more recent work has parallels in per- 
formance ait, yet m^tafns a rich and distinc- 
tive theatricality. She has moved away from 
dance in order to come doser to its roots in 
ritual courtship and celebration. 

... The rituals explored are typically banal: a 
man timidly a woman to dance, body- 
builders flexing their pectorals, a diva taking 
bows, a . dandy smoothing his hair and his la- 

Even more c^mr^iplace 
metaphors grow from simple gestures of greet- 


ing and farewell — stated and restated, elabo- 
rated and then repeated, like a visual embodi- 
ment of the prose of Gertrude Stein. 

There is a rigorous reductionism here, in 
which the most casual morion can assume sear- 
ing consequence. A woman lightly touches a 

man’s arm, shyly seeking attention, and sud- 
denly the gesture becomes erotic, then threat- 
ening, pleading, violent. Other women repeat 
the morions, singly or in unison, and the men 
may later follow suit in a kind of mirror image 
of the original scene. Such motifs provide a 
rich visual substructure to works that on the 
surface may seem random and capricious. 

“1980,” one erf the pieces scheduled for 
Avignon, opens with a dancer flicking a ciga- 
rette tighter, singing “Happy birthday to me,” 
then blowing out the flame: Much of what fol- 
lows is based on children's games (“Catch me! 
Catch me!”), schoolroom recitations, child- 
hood cliches and songs and traumas. There is 
even the inevitable nude baby photo on a 
bearskin rug. But the games can turn deadly, 
and the girl being tossed lightly from one man 
to the next is suddenly flung brutally into the 
waiting arms. There is immense comic brio in 
“1980,” but beneath the surface lurks an ago- 
nizing fear of isolation and rejection. 

The settings of recent works make allusions 
to dance halls, cafes, schoolrooms and bars, to 
places where people greet, make contact, seek 
an end to loneliness. When they find it, the 
very air seems strung with joy; when it is lost, 
the mood plunges toward pathos and despair. 

The shifts are rendered with the strictest 
economy, though they usually involve some 
dramatic interaction with the set itself. Fre- 
quently the stage is opened up to the firewall, 
then filled with grass or earth or dried leaves 
on which the elemental games are played. 

“Aden” is performed in ankle-deep water, 
and the children’s parties of “1980” take place 
on a lawn. Doting a rehearsal of “Ban- 
don eon,” a tango evening set in a wood-pan- 
eled hall dominated by photographs of 
prizefighters, stagehands began dismantling 
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Private Paris gardens: An old woman 
peacefully reading, tulips in full bloom,, 
conservatory filled with orange trees. 
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bells in their delicate skirts, the silky peonies, 
the iris protected by sward leaves. 

As the son slowly appears through the time 
tree and heats a wall covered with fragrant 
honeysuckle, I pick roses for a vase, mint, 
rosemary, thyme for die kitchen and puQ out a 
few weeds. 

By now the garden is bathed in tight, and 
Kb £ the blade cat, toDs in the grass, ms green 
eyes half-dosed. What can be more exquisite 
than Sunday lunch in the shade erf a tree, fol- 
lowed by a rest mi a chaiselongue as you 
watch blackbirds, robins and titmice looking 
for crumbs, worms or bugs. Though deadly en- 
emies, the cat shares the garden with the birds. 
Each establishes rules, territory. 

On a summer day, the late afternoon is de- 
voted to watering, one of the greatest pleasures 
of gardening. The water sinks into the earth 
and the smell of the seringa and genista 
(broom) perfumes the air. 

Far away in the west, behind skyscrapers, 
the sun sets and it becomes dark. The garden is 
peaceful, birds are still Ephemeral asms pet- 
als fall silently. At night, when the wind moves 
the moonlit leaves, the garden is a mysterious 
island in the dty. Nature is fully present in the 
smallest garden, childhood memories are dive 
in every tree. Gardens givepleasure and pride. 
They arc the live secrets of Paris. ■ 



Scene in Pina Bausch*s new “1980,” to be presented at the Avignon Festival. 


the set in preparation for the regular ev ening 
performance. The action was maintained as 
part of the piece, and the second half plays on 
a bare stage that is now doubly alive with 
memories of a vanished world. 

Such works make heavy demands on both 
the audience and the company. Speech has be- 
come increasingly important in the perfor- 
mances, with each dancer using his own native 
language, and often the remarks are dearly 
drawn from intense private experience. 

A voice commands the entire company to 
walk slowly toward the back of the stage, ask- 
ing each in turn what he secretly fears. “Nar- 
row spaces,” says one, and “Things that 
crawl” confesses another. Or “Rats,” “Blind- 
ness,” “Loneliness.” Finally comes the answer 
“Sickness and death.” “Is that all?" the au- 
thoritarian voice demands. “It's enough,” 
comes the faint reply. 

These confessional moments underscore the 
creative process through which works evolve 
from Lhe idiosyncrasies and skills of the indi- 


vidual performers. Pina Bausch minutely com- 
poses the results, but imposes on them no rigid 
preconception. She may ask to have a mood or 


habit illustrated, with whatever movement or 
song or words the performer chooses, and in- 
tegrates the best into a new composition. 

Not even music is allowed a predetermining 
role. In recent years the company has worked 
with tapes, and these are typically medleys 
that may fuse Dowland with Cole Porter. 

“Bandoneon.” tile newest production, is per- 
formed to a soundtrack of scratchy tango re- 
cords. and the action on stage freely interprets 
the passion, sentimentality and aggression of 
the originals. 

To give such productions a feeling of theat- 
rical unity demands rigorous ensemble work, 
and is hardly oriented to the star performer. 
Nonetheless, certain personalities emerge with 
particular authority, including Lhat of the 
Czechoslovakian Jan Minarik. In “Bluebeard” 
he wheels a tape recorder about the stage. 


playing fragments of the Bartok opera, revers- 
ing and playing them again, while his frantic 
wife enacts a dance of seduction and death. 

Memory fills the leaf -strewn stage, and both 
past and present are powerfully dominated by 

Min ar ik . as the tape inches toward murder. 
Meryl Tankard, formerly of the Australian 
National Ballet, is a comic actress whose infec- 
tious vulgarity can steal almost any scene in 
which she appears, but she can also project a 
delicate, vulnerable feminity that subtly irradi- 
ates the stage. 

Some members of the company have worked 
with Pina Bausch since her days as soloist and 
then choreographer-director for the Folkwang 
Ballet Company. Bom in Solingen in 1940. she 
studied at the famous Folkwang Ballet School 
in Essen before going to New York as a special 
student at Juilliard. Soon after her arrival in 
Wuppertal she began producing dance-operas 
in which the singers became secondary to the 
dancers, and her first production of Stravinsky 
scandalized traditionalists by using a tape in- 
stead of musicians, so the stage could be ex- 
tended over the orchestra piL 

That experiment led directly to the savagely 
powerful rendering of “Bluebeard — While 
Listening to a Tape Recording of Bela Bar- 
tok*s Opera Count Bluebeard’s Castle," and 
then to a “Macbeth” paraphrase entitled “He 
Takes Her by the Hand and Leads Her to the 
Castle; the Others Follow.” 

Increasingly, her work has concerned itself 
with bow men and women perceive each other, 
and how an audience perceives the life pic- 
tured on the stage. “The human being is the 
model” she says, and with increasing simplici- 
ty she probes the model's exorbitant multiplic- 
ity. 

Wuppertal Dance Theater is now performing 
in Cologne at the June international Theater 
Festival. Between now and June 22. Pina herself 
is dancing eight completely different pieces in 
Cologne and, on July £-9, will present a piece in 
Venice at Teatro Malibran. The company will 
also be at the Avignon Festival, July 15-26. ■ 


Anghelopoulos: Hard Focus on Greece 


by Theodora Lurie 

A THENS — Thodoros Angbdo- 
poulos, the critically acclaimed 
Greek film, director, has no illusions 
about bow far critical recognition 
gets you these days.* 

On a recent visit to Roane to attend the first 
“International Convention of European Film- 
makers," Anghelopoulos joined his colleagues 
in lamenting the sh rinking market for innova- 
tive or “intdlectoal” films d auteur. 

“The public’s tastes have changed in recent 
years,” he noted during a break in the confer- 
ence. “People today are I oolong for certitude. 
They feel uncomfortable with films that pose 
questions.” 

The films of Anghelopoulos offer little com- 
fort to the seeker of easy answers. As a result, 
distributors tend to be wary, which explains in 
part why, the director's critical praise has failed 
to broaden his limited following. 

Last September Anghdopoulos picked up a 
Golden Lion award at the Venice Film Festi- 
val for his four-hour epic “O Megalexandros” 
(Alexander the Great), which also woo the fes- 
tival's international critic’s prize. Although 
pleased, be noted at the time that he did not 
expect the award to bring instant fame or a 
greater commercial demand for his films. 

Back in 197S, Anghelopoulos won the 
Grand Jury prize at Cannes for “The Traveling 
Players,” the most famous of his four previous 
films and the only one to be released commer- 
cially. But that prize didn't really change any- 
thing. His next film, “The Hunters,” was less 
successful and had very little viewing outside 
of festival circuits. 

“O Megalexandros" has fared somewhat 
better. Co-produced by Italy’s RAI television, 
the West German RDF network and the direc- 
tor’s brother, the film was shown in two parts 
on German television last January, and wan 
critical acclaim at the London Film Festival 
Anghdopoulos was disappointed with the 
lukewarm reception accorded “O Megalexan- 
dros” in Greece, where his films usually enjoy 
great success. But he believes the main difficul- 
ty was the film's length. “Not many people can 
devote a whole afternoon to watching a four- 
hour film." he aHmiftPri The film will be cut 
down to three and a half hours before its Octo- 
ber release in France and Italy. 

While be is generally considered one of , 
Greece’s most outstanding film directors, , 
Anghdopoulos is still little known outside a 
small circle of European art film buffs. 

The problem, he explained, is that his films 
are considered too long (they all run at least 


three hours), slow-moving (his camera often 
lingers on one, unchanging shot for 10 minutes 
at a time) and obscure (treating political 
themes in complex allegorical terms) for the 
general public’s taste: 

“People always ask me why I make such dif- 
ficult films.” he said. “AD I can say is that I 
don’t know bow to make them any other way. 
This is xny language, and if it manages to com- 
municate to some people, all die better. If not, 
I feel it’s a shame, but that’s all The only thing 
I worry about is being able to keep on work- 
ing. That’s the real value of prizes — to help an 
artist continue his work." 

A slight, balding, soft-spoken man who ex- 
udes a quiet energy, Anghdopoulos said he in- 
tends to keep on making films his own way. 



Director Thodoros Anghelopoulos. 


distribution problems or not Stifl, he would 
like to see his films reach a broader public in 
Europe, and eventually make their way to 
North America. 

He is pleased that a U.S. distributor recently 
expressed interest in buying the rights to all his 
works, and there is talk of releasing “O Me- 
galexandros" in the United States next falL 
The shortened version of the film was shown 
in the Cannes market section, and its London 
success prompted Britain’s National Film The- 
ater to sponsor an Anghdopoulos retrospec- 
tive in July. 

Like his other works, “Megalexandros” is a 
complex tale that intertwines politics, history 
and myth. The title character (played by Ital- 
ian actor Omero Amort utti, best known as the 
father in the Taviani film “Padre, Padrone”) is 
a kind of turn-of-the-century Grade Rohm 


HuiTyiiig Through the Malaysian Jungle With the Hash House Harriers 


?; .y .. by Kenneth L. Whiting 

r> ' r r^- jr! UALA LUMPUR, Malaysia r- The 
: San Salvador chapter is.no longer 

heard from and the one in Peking. 
HV -X. m lias been disdppomtmg, but growing 
numbers of flash House Harriers are running 
’ and drinking around the wenid. 

,-f : Tbc hash^asmembers call it, is distant cocs- 
-in to a frame f rom Victorian England in which ■ 
tt jtack^ of ^bounds” try to follow a trad of 

British cdtomals in 
! trop&aLMalaya m 1937, the beer at the end of 
J the rip became important — some say more 
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\ - -hVnot likdy to become an Olympic event, 

? -but the hash has grown rapidly in recent years. 
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to explain why they wanted to scatter paper 
around,” says Duncan. “Crowds of the curious 
gathered and runners had to stop and describe 
what they were doing and shake hands before 
they could resume." 

The founding chapter, one of five in the Ku- 
ala T mnp nr area, has 120 members who pay 
monthly dues of $6-52. They run after work 

each Monday, covering five to seven miles. 

With only a million people, Kuala Lumpur 
is one of'Asa’s less crowded capitals. It offers 
pkdty of running room outside the dty in rob- 
ber and pahaosl plantations, tin mining com- 
pounds and jungle. ; 

Bees are a problem and wild pigs and snakes 
can be troublesome, bat, Dnacan says, “It’s 
not as masochistic as it sounds. We get those 
over 50 who walk through most of it Then 
there are die keen young blokes who. want to 
finish fir*. In rhe middle are the majority who 
trot around together. Most aren’t interested in 
heroics, just seme congenial exercise." 

The hare, and a helper .scout, the area in ad- 
vance. A rood trail keeps the pack together for 
the first three-quarters erf the nmr Clever lay- 
ing of “checks” to confuse and stow the har- 
riers is necessary for a -satisfactory event. 

The paper trail ends abruptly at checks. It 
must resume within a radios of 100 yards, but 
the continuation may be hidd e n from .the 


searching harriers by trees or undergrowth. 
Leaders of the pack shout “checking” and fan 
out to discover where the trail resumes. When 
found, the cry “an, on” rallies the runners. 


The original rules gave the hares a 10-min- 
ute head start. If the pack overtakes them 
while they are scattering paper, the hares are 
supposed to be stripped of their shorts and left 
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Hash House Harriers race through the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur. Malaysia. 


to fend for themselves. This has not happened 
in recorded hash history, says Duncan, and in 
fact the hares are given plenty of time to plan a 
crafty trail. 

The paper is 4 -indies by 4 inches, glossy 
white and biodegradable in recognition of 
anti-littering campaigners. Several U.S. chap- 
ters prefer flour and one has experimented 
with ink sprayed on snow in the winter. A hash 
in Sydney, Australia, uses chalk in urban 
areas. 

“People get off the paper at every hash, but 
few get really lost,” according to Duncan. 
However, he recalls the February 1969 episode 
when the entire pack of 4) runners spent the 
night lost in thick jungle. The last mosquito- 
ravaged harrier straggled in the next day in 
time for lunch. 

Hash legend abounds with stories of runners 
being chased by irate villagers or bring led as- 
tray by small boys who remove the paper. 
Some harriers cany money for emergencies, 
and thirsty runners sometimes return by taxi. 

Britain fought a Communist insurgency in 
this country from 1948 to 1960. In 1951 two 
hares laying a trail at Cheraa stumbled across 
several sleeping guerrillas. The following pack 
found the rebels awake, but apparently too 
startled to shoot at grown men in shorts 
scampering through the jungle. The authorities 
were alerted, and three guerrillas were am- 


Hood who kidnaps a party of English noble- 
men in order to obtain the return of British- 
held land to the local peasants. Alexandres 
takes his hostages to a village (hat has become 
a Socialist commune. At first revered as a hero, 
he turns into a despot when his violent tactics 
are challenged by the village leaders, who fear 
his actions will destroy (heir new society. 

To maintain power, Alexandres lolls the 
hostages and his local opponents, but is then 
himself killed by the villagers, who later sur- 
render to Greek army troops. A young boy on 
horseback is the only one to escape, and the 
film ends with him arriving at dusk on i hill- 
top overlooking the Athens of today. 

E>espite the strongly political overtones of 
his.fibns and his long stint as movie critic Jbr a 
now defunct Communist daily, Anghelopoulos 
refuses to consider himself an am no engage. 
He does not belong to a political iarty and 
defines himself as “vaguely leftist... but more 
sentimentally than in actual fact.” 

Now 46, Anghelopoulos began malcing films 
10 years ago. His first work was a musical 
comedy starring a Greek pop group, bat be- 
cause of a fight with the producer it was never 
completed. He then went on to make his epic 
cinematic trilogy (“Days of *36,” “The Travel- 
ing Players” and “The Hunters”), which was a 
personal reflection on Greek history from 
1936, the year he was bom, to the present. 

“Greece has gone through an incredible po- 
litical experience in my lifetime,” he explained 
“Socialism was the big proposition of my cen- 
tury. Now we all look to see what remains of 
this proposition, if it has any future. It’s a peri- 
od of crisis, of revision of past beliefs.” 

He is uncomfortable with the Greece ot to- 
day, which be believes has lost its identity. “1 
still feel very Greek, but 1 don’t recognize this 
country any more,” he said. “It’s become one 
big plastic hotel for tourists, and not even a 
good hotel” 

Unmarried but happily committed to his 
live-in companion, Anghelopoulos became a 
father for the first time last December. He says 
be is “reflecting” on a new film subject, but his 
plans are vague at the moment. 

“I have the impression that there are no 
more dreams, and this has created an age of 
malaise. We’re all waiting for something to 
happen, but we don’t know whaL” 

The end of “Megalexandros,” he said, re- 
flects this uncertainty. “The boy enters the city 
at night with a question mark/Uke him we’re 
waiting for the dawn to come. But when? And 
what color will this dawn have?” ■ 


bushed while trying to slip away the next day. 
The hash received a bounty. 

AJL Gtspcrt is erbdited with founding the 
modern Hash House Harriers. It was named 
for Selangor pub Chambers, a Kuala Lumpur 
dormitory with uninspired c uisin e where' the 
Britisher and his friends resided. 

Rules were few and subject to frequent rein- 
terpretation. The hare of the week was respon- 
sible for supplying drinks after each run and 
for safeguarding the official beer mugs, a jug 
to mix shandy and a metal tub. 

World War II interrupted the hash after 1 17 
runs. The Japanese occupied Malaya and 
Gispert was lolled in battle at Singapore. A 
runner called “Torch” Barnett, now retired 
near Durban, South Africa, led the postwar 
revival by filing a war damage claim on the 
beer mugs and other treasures. 

The second chapter opened in Singapore in 
1962 and others sprouted elsewhere in what 
had become independent Malaysia. 

Australia has 35 chapters plus six female 
groups known as “Hash House Harriets.” The 
first U.S. unit was organized in Washington in 
1972. There are now 18 U.S. chapters, includ- 
ing one for women in Washington. 

The hash may not have universal appeal. 
Duncan says, “ft you don't like falling in the 
i odd river and having blokes run over you, then 
it's probably not for you.” ■ 
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European Golf Courses for Travelers 


TWs week is ike third in a series of listings of 
courses in Europe open to traveling golfers. 


P ARIS — ITALY: Robert Trent Jones 
designed the 18-hole I Roveri Golf 
Qub near Turin, where Umberto Ag- 
nelli is the president, td: 1 1.9135 681 
Uutside Rome is the luxurious Oigiaia Golf 
Gob where world championships are played, 
tel: 6-3789 141 . San Remo has a short course 
with natT Ow fairplays, td: 184.85.931 
NETHERIjWDS: The Hague Golf dub’s 
18-hole course, justly proud of its reputation as 


by J J. Masse 


all year and are located in Madrid (11), Mala- 
ga ( 17), Barcelona (7), Alicante (6), Valencia 
(6), Baleares (10) and the Canaries (4). 

In Madrid; Real Sodedad Hipka Espanola 
Chib de Campo is a beautiful 27-hole course, 
td: 207.95.96. Herreria dub de Golf San 
Lorenzo del Escorial has an 18-hole course in a 
magnificent setting, td: 896.03.00. Chib de 
Golf de Loutas-Bosque, VHlaviciosa de Odon, 
has a 27-hole course, td: 464.31 15. 

In the Barcelona Area, Real Club de Golf el 
Prat has 27 holes, td: 10-379.0178. Oub de 
Golf San Cugat has 18 holes, td: 274.14.74. 
Chib de Golf de Vafiromanas also has 18-holes, 
tel: 228.50.64. 



In the Balearic islands, Sod Vida Chib de 
Golf in Palma de Mallorca has an 18-hole 
course open all year, td: 23.7620. 

In the Canary Islands, the Qub de golf de 
Tenerife has an 18-hole course, td: 25.02.40. 
Campo de Goff Maspalomas’ 18-hole course is 
54 kilometers from Las Palmas on Grand 
Canaria, td: 24.63.46. Club de Golf de Las Pal- 1 
mas, founded in 1891. is a correspondent of 
many British and Irish golf dubs, with IS 
holes, td: 35.10.50. 


one of the best links course in Europe, is locat- 
ed m Wassenaar, td: 1751-77141. The Rotted 
dam Golf Chib has a 9-hole course, td: 10- 
139.644. In the picturesque Friesland province, 
near Leeu warden, the Frise Gotfdub Lansnoh 

has a 9-hole course, td: 5126-1570. 

For more information, contact the Nether- 
land Golf Federation: Soestdijkemraaiweg, 
172 1213 XJ, Hilversum, tel: 35-830.565. 

PORTUGAL: This country, so famous for 
its superb coastal scenery, now offers great 
golf at any time of the year, especially during 
the winter months. The Estoril Golf Club's 18- 
hole course, not particularly long, offers a su- 
perb test of shotmaking, in die most attractive 
surroundings, td: 26.10.76. 

Located in the Algarve, famous for its cork, 
orange, olive groves and hish green turf are 
three gold dubs: The Femna, with its 18-hole 
course near the beach and the 9-hole course 
surrounding the luxurious hotel is probably 
the longest and the toughest in Portugal, tel: 
Porthnao 220.519. In Vlamom, surrounded 
by trees, accuracy off the tee is essential on the 1 
18-hole course near the hotd of the same 
name, also tennis and swimming pool, td: 
Quartdro 652.75. The Quarto do L&go's 27- 
hole courses are divided into three 9s and offer 
fairly open golf with good fairways and rolling 
greens, tel: 9.42.72. Oporto Golf dob’s 18-hole 
course is the second oldest in Europe (after 
Pau in France). Steeped in tradition, it’s a bit 
old-fashioned, td: Espinho 92.90.08. 

SPAIN: Most golf courses in Spain are open 


SWITZERLAND: The Swiss play golf like 
they ski — seriously. Courses are long, tough 
and beautiful, like Lausanne's, or short and 
ragged (lake a Sundaybag and watch out for 
cows) like the one at ViHar-snr-Ollon. 

The next womens’ world championship win 
be played at the 18-hole Golf Chib de Geneve 
in Coligny, td: 22-357.540. Basel’s 18-hoLe 
course is open from March to November. The 
Swiss Open is played at Crans sur Sterre, a 27- 
hole course on a 1.500-meter-high plateau with 
Jong tree-lined fairways, td: 27-412.168. 

UNITED KINGDOM: There is still no bel- 
ter place to play golf than Scotland. April and 
September are usually the best times feu good 
weather and fewer crowds. As there are no 
dectric carts in Scotland, caddies are tradition- 
al and expect £5 ($11.25). 

There are more than three dozen courses 
you can play in and around Edinburgh. Those 
within the city Hunts include Braid Hffls, Mur- 
ray Fields and Garrick Knowe. 

Within easy driving distance are three excel- 
lent courses at GuSane and two at North 
Berwick. Plus two at the Defanahoy Golf Qub. 
There are four courses in one of the world’s 
great resort hotels, Qcaeades: King’s course 
is the longest and toughest. Then there’s 
Queen’s, Prince’s and the newest, Glendevon. 

At St. Andrews, where golf has been played 
since the 16th centmy, there are four seaside 
courses to choose from: the Old Course, most 
famous in the world, the New Course (only 
150 years old), the Eden and the Jubilee. 

Tumberry is an outstanding resort with two 


seaside courses: The longer is the Ailsa, the 
Arran is shorter but still a challenge. Nearby 
you can play at Royal Troon, with a difficult 
Old Course and the somewhat kinde r Portl and 
Course in the venerable town of Prestwick, 
scene of the first Open in 1860. Near London 
are the Wentworth, Sunmngdale, BeritsWre 
golf Clubs in the Ascot region. 

WEST GERMANY: There are many beauti- 
ful golf clubs in Germany, some quite old. 
Among the best and most difficult is Bremen's 
CUb zw Vabr, an 1 8-hole course with a superb 
strategic layout, demanding the widest variety 
of shots. Ddiusweg 1 5, 28 Bremen 33. 

Cologne Golf und Land Oub, Koelp e. V. 
5060 Bensberg-Refrath, has 1 8-holes. Near 
Cologne is the stately Old Bad Ems Golf Gnb, 
an 18-hole course with long, wide fairways ex- 
cellent for the long hitter, tel: 2603-5541. 

Duessddorfer Golf Chib, StresemannstrSsse 
12, 4 Duesseldorf, is an 18-hole course. Frank- 
furter Golf Oub, Golfplatz, 6 Frankfurt- 
Niederrad, also has an 18-hole course. In 
Hamburg, Hamburger Golf Cl ub e.V-, In de 
Baigen 59, 2 Hamburg 55, has a convenient 
18-bole course. Also with 18 holes is Munich’s 
Mnendaener Golf Qub e. V„ Augsburger Sir. 
7, 8 Muenchen. Near Munich on the Stam- 
berger Lake, the well known Feldafing Golf 
f*inh has a few very difficult holes with water 
hazards, td: 89-350 5642. ■ 


Paris Hotel Restaurants: Elegant, Good 
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YIENNA, To Jane 21 : Vienna Festival. 
Includes: Volksopcr — Jane 6-8: “My 
Fair Lady.” Theater an dcr Wien — 
June 6-8: Grand Magic Gnats. Jane 9 
and 12: “Every Good Boy Deserves Fa- 
vor" (Stoppard). Konzerthaus — June 
7: Vienna P hilhar monic Orchestra, 
Lorin Maazri conductor. Jane 10: Al- 
ban Berg Quartet. 


BELGIUM 


June 6 , 7, 8. 14 13 and 14; 9:30 hjil-6 
pjn. 

•Centre Georges Pompidou (tel: 
277.12.33) — To Nov 2: ^Paris-Paris: 
Creation in France 1937-1957.” 
•Lucemaire (td: 544.57.34) — “Les 
Aims " (Wesker), Laurent Teraeff, Ma- 
deleine Marion. 

•Musee de rAffiche (td: 824.5004) — 
“The French Circus.” 

•Musee Rodin (td: 705.01 .34) — To 
June 29: “Chuiyo Sato,” exhibition. 
•Opera de Paris (td: 747.57.50) — 


•Hong Kang Harbor between Taxfaar 
and the Wanchai Ferry — Dragon Boat 
Festival. Includes: June 6: Local races. 
June 14: International races. 


•Museum of Art. Exhibitions — June 


COUfinkAL Flanders . Festival (td: 
056/22.0034). Includes: June 9: Eng- 
lish Chamber Or ch estra, Helmut Rifl- 
ing conductor, American University 
Choir (Haydn). 

LIMBURG, To June 30: Flanders Fes- 
tival Includes: June 6: Liege Orches- 
tra, Duessddorf Musitveran. Pierre 
Banholomee conductor (Schumann). . 


CAMBRIDGE, To June 9: Poetry Fes- 
tival (id: 223/60770). Includes: Discus- 
sions. exhibitions and readings by 
George Steiner, Joseph Brodsky and 
others. 

LONDON, Coliseum (id: 83631.61) 

— To Jane 13: Stuttgart Ballet. In- 
cludes: June 8-11: “Swan Lake." . 
•Europa Hotd, Grosvenor Square, Wl 

— Jane 9-11: Antiquarian Bode Fair, 
(td: 493.64.20). 

•New London Theatre (td: 405.00.72) 
—“Cats” (Doyd Webber). 

•Queen Elizabeth HaB (tel: 9283131) 

— June 9: Grand Piano Extravaganza. 
Includes: Stephen Bishop- Kovaccvich, 
Peter Frank!, Naomi Davidov. 

•Royal Opera House (td: 240.10.66) — 
To fane 13: Sadler’s Wdls Royal Bal- 
let. June 7: Dame Janet Baker, Geof- 
frey Parsons piano (Schubert, Mahler). 
•Sadler’s Web Theatre (leh 837.16.72) 

— June S-20: Mace Cu nnin g ham and 
Danse Company. 


NORWICH, Ssnnsbnry Centre for Vis- 
ual Arts. University of East Anglia — 


ua) Arts, University of East Ai 
To June 14: “Tour American 
tors." exharition. 



HELSINKI, Art Exhibition HaB, Ner- 
vanrierinlcatu 3 — June 12-July 22: 


•Summer Concerts (td: 90/65.96.88). 
Indudes: June 12: Helsinki Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Jan Meylan conduc- 
tor. 

KUOPIO, To June 12: Dance and Mu- 
se Festival (tel: 971/22.18.44) with 
/•inocfeat and contemporary ballet, jazz 
and folk dancing 

NAANTAJJ, June 12-24: Music Festi- 
val (id: 921/7533.88). Indudes: I Ma- 
ori di Rama, Alexandre Lagqya guitar. 
Jean-Piene WaDra piano. 




CANNES, Palm Beach Casino (td: 
93/43.91.12) — June 8-21: Festival de 
Cafe-Theatre. 

LYONS, June 9-July 6: Intemaliooal 
Festival (tefc 86037. 23). Indudes; June 
9, 10, 12 and 14. “La Toralogie” (Wag- 
ner). Lyons Opera. 

PARIS, Le Bourget — To June 14: In- 
ternational Air Show. Public Dates: 


June 6: “La FiUe mal gardee.” June 8 
and 11: “Thrandot" 

•P alais des Congrcs (td: 7583233) — 
June 1 M2: Paris Orchestra, Sir Georg 
Solti conductor (Berlioz, Bruckner). 
•Palais de Tokyo — “A Centmy of 
French Egyptology." 

•Slade Roland Garros — To June 7: 
Tennis niaiiHinmhjp r. 

•TEP (td: 797.96.06) — June 11-20: 
Theatre dTmages, Francois GuQbard 
BaQet Company. 

•Theatre Musical de Paris — To June 
7: “La Grande Duchcsse de Gaol 
stem." 

VERSAILLES, To Jane 27: Versailles 
Festival (id: 95036.22). Includes: June 
9-10: “La FlUc mal gardee,’' Les Etriles 
et le Ballet de FOpera de Paris, Orches- 
tra de FDe de France. June 10-19: “Ma- 
dame Sans-Gene” (Sardou) Annie Cor- 
d y, Raymond Peflegrin. 


1 2 July 19: The Art of Young Sag- 
gum.** p ainting s and calligraphy. To 
August: “Chinese Antiquities/^ 


ITALY 


FLORENCE, Teatro Comunale (tel: 
21.6233) — June 8-9: Alexis Weissen- 
herg piano (Barii). June II: Daniel 
Barenboim piano ( Schumann ) June 
12: Orchestra dd. Maggio Musicale, 
Zubin Mehta condactmTDamd Baren- 
boim piano (Brahms, Mahler). 

ROME, Teatro dell’Opera (tel: 
46.1735) — June 6, 9, 12, 14 and 17: 
“Attila." 

•Villa Mediris, Viale Trinita da Mon- 
ti, 1 — To June 21 : “Mathias Perez," 
paintings 1980-81. 


JAPAN 


HONGKONG 


HONG KONG, Arts Centre (tel: 


TOKYO, Bunka Kaikan (tel: 
82831.11) — June 6: Yonriuri Nippon 
Symphony Orchestra, Rafael Frahbedc 
de Buikos conductor. Mayumi Fu- 
jikawa violm (Dvorak, de Falla). 
•Nakano Sun Plaza Hail (tel: 
388.1131) — Jane 6-7: “Romeo and 
JuKet," Matsuyama Ballet, Tokyo Gty 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Kazoo Fuku- 
da conductor. 


Mmol f-ri m v f ''C 


•Ohta Memorial Museum of Art (tel: 
4010830) — To June 24: “Exhibition 
of prints % Kjyorfuka KobayashL” 


H&5PSGO, Hotel Ktdaariatroipaf -- SoBtiOosnet^';- *. 

IjjNDO^Apogo Victoria : i 

Kjta.CcoSdge. fvuel: Fat Boooe.Jaae.;^- 

•>m«&Roooi'-^Jnne (LlheVedies* 

•Qmreha Theatre —Jane' 9:- 


LUXEMBOURG 


ECHTERNACH. Jane 11 -July 29: In- 
ternational FestivaL Includes: June 12- 
13: 1 MusicL 


THE NETHERLANDS 


ha Roof ■ Orcbesutr^ June 1 Hfc jftm - ■ep^n^ 


AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, THE 
HAGUE, UTRECHT, To Jaly 15: Hol- 


land Festival (td: 020/72.27.45 ). In- 
dudes: The Hague. Kon. Stads- 


hatiaaTimafes: - ... :.y '■ 


■Tora^j 


eludes: The Hague, Kon. Stads- 
scbouwbuig — June 6: Twyla Tharp 
Dance Foundation. Oud Katholieke 
Keik — June 6: Netherlands Chamber 
Choir, Jos vac I mm cne el conductor 
(Sehuetz, Mendelssohn). Rotterdam, 




De Doden — June 8-9: Whirling Derv- 
ishes of Turkey. Sdicveiungcn, Cir- 
cus theater ‘ — June 6: “Parsiral," 
Netherlands Opera- 


528.0636). Pao Sus Looog Galleries — 
June 10-22: Exhibition of Polish Tapes- 
tries. Shouson Theatre — June 6: 
■‘Clouds" (Frayn), Garrison Playen. 
June 9: Mona Golabek piano (Chopin, 
Beethoven, Barber). June 8-30: Japa- 
nese Film FestivaL 


SINGAPORE 


SINGAPORE, National Museum, 
Young People’s Gallery — “Reso- 
nances," an exploration of the modern 
American viaon and American art. 
•Victoria Concert Hall — June 6: Sin- 
gapore Symphony Orchestra. Irina 
Bockbova violin (Tchaikovsky). 


SPAIN 


MADRID, Museo d'Arte Cbnlempo- 
raueo (td: 449.7130) — “Serrano," ex- 


hibition. 


•Palacio dc los Depones (tel: 
401.63.92) — To June 7: Spanish Na- 


tional Ballet. June 10-14: “Swan Lake," 
East Bedin Opera BaDcL 


STOCKHOLM, Drotunngholm Cbnrt 
Theatre — June 6-16: “ProserpuT 
(Kraus), Royal Ballet, Dnxtmngholm 
Theatre Chonis. Royal Orchestra, Ar- 
nold Oestman conductor. (Tuckets: 
Droltningholms Teatermuseum, 
“Foerratadlningar,” Box 27050, 102 51 
Stockholm.) 


GENEVA, Le Cavean — To June 13: 
“La Lacune” and “Le Dehre a deux” 
(Ionesco) and “Le Gower” (Warms), 
Theatre Indigo. 

•Salle Ansermet — June 10: Orchestra 
de la Suisse Romande, Ham Stein con- 
ductor (lbcrt, Haydn). 

•SaBr KtoeCL 52 me de Carnage — To 
Jane 7: “La Brisqaante,” Goiddonpe 
Ballet 

LAUSANNE, Theatre de Beanfiea and 
Theatre Muttidpal (let: 021/22.6433). 
Incl u des: Jane 9: “Le Theatre des 
Dieux," Kootiyattam. June 12: “Or- 
pbee,” Joseph Russfllo BaOet-Theater. 
ZURICH, Through June: Intenurtional 
FestivaL Indodes: Operohaus (Id: 
251.69^2) — June 6: The Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Kunstiunu (td: 25137.65) 
— To Aug. 23: “Myths and Rituals,” 
othibition. 



and 9: Chamber Music concert In- 
dudes: Beverly Hocfa soprano, Isaac 
Stem violin, Pinchas Znkerman viola 
(Schubert Bartofc). 

•Circle in the Square (td: 25A63J0) — 
“American Buffalo” (Mamet), Al Pad- 
no. 

■Metropolitan Museum of Art Exhibi- 
tions — To July 5: “German Masters of 
the 19th Century.” To Sept. 27: “An 
American Choice: The Murid KaDis 
Steinberg Newman Collection." 

•Stale Theater (td: 87035.70) — 
Through June 28: New York City Bal- 
let 


WEST GERMANY 


BERLIN, Deutsche Oper (tel: 
341.44.49). Opera — June 7: “Tann- 
haeuser.** June 8: "Tosea." June 10: 
“Othello." June 11: “Der Troubadour.” 
June 12: “Madame Butterfly.’’ 
•RuBianiKaiie (td: 263231) — June 
6: Botin Symphony Orchestra, Theo- 
dore Bloomfield conductor, Christians 
Edinger violin (Mozart,' Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak). June 7-8: Berlin Radio-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Engen Jocfaum con- 
ductor, Alicia de Larrodta piano 
(Brahms) 

FRANKFURT, Cafe Theater, (td: 
061 1/63.64.64) — June 6-12: “Waiting 
for Godot" (Beckett) English Speaking 
Theatre of Anstcrdam- 
•Staedtische Galerie im Slaedd — To 
Jane 21: “Max Beckmann: The Trip- 
tyches.’’ 

MUNICH, Bayeriscbe Staatsoper (td: 
22.13.16) — To June 9: Intemaiional 
baDct festival Includes: June 6; “Cop- 
pdia.” June 7: “La PiBe mal gardee.” 
June 9: “Onegia." 


by Peter Graham 


P ARIS — You may justifiably wonder 
wfaat good reason there could be, when 
Pans has so many excellent bistros, for 
trying a hold restaurant The institu- 
tion can conjure up a picture of cavernous din- 
ing rooms, impersonal yet obtrusive service, 
outdated complication in culinary style and 
fearsome checks. 

Yet this need not always be the case, as a 
recent samp ling showed. And there can be fur- 
ther assets — discretion, quiet, a courtyard for 
eating out in warmer weather and good value. 
The anonymous accountants who run the big 
metropolitan hotels are sometimes, better at 
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providing this last quality than the picturesque 
bistro patron. 


STUTTGART, WucrlUmbergisdic 
Staau theater (id: 0711/22.13.07). 
Greases Hsus — June 6 and 9: “Viva 
La Mamma." June 7 and 10: “Dcr 
Frdschuea.” June 8: “Das Rbein- 
grid” Kkines Haus — Jane 6-7: "The 
Merchant of Venice” (Shakespeare) 
Old Yic Company. 

WUERZBURG, June 10-27: Moran 
Festival (tel: 0931/54100) Includes: 
June 10-11: Bamberg Symphony Or- 
chestra, WitoU Rowim eoodnetor, Al- 
joade L ar rocfaa piano. 


bistro patron. 

The Hotel Nikko’s restaurant, Les Cele- 

brites (61 quai de Grendle, Paris 15; teh 
575.62.o2) which is spacious, elegant and com- 
mands a fine view over the Seine, joined the 
Mkhelin Guide’s 14-strong pantheon of two- 
star Paris restaurants this year. Joel Robu- 
chou’s cuisine is indeed excellent, though pos- 
sibly a trifle underseasoned for non-Japanese 
palates (good Japanese food can be had at the 
hotel's Benkay restaurant). The delicate court- 
bomllon de fruits de mer , a sea-food soup fla- 
vored with fresh ginger and oyster mushroom, 
is served in oriental soup bowls, while typically 
French concoctions adorn the exiguous center 
of basketweave plates in true nouveBe cuisine 
fashion. 

Service is of the kind that compliments cus- 
tomers on their choice of food and urine, but 
fails to prevent them from ordering two con- 
secutive riUHffs containing ginger and oyster 
mushroom (the second was calf’s head). The 
cheese and dessert trolleys are both superb — 
the first decked with serried ranks of cheeses in 
peak condition, some of them (unusual for 
such an upper-crust setting) very smelly, and 
the second remarkable for the quality of its 
chocolate cake and mousse. 

Les Cdebrites is pricey (about 250 francs a 
head) unless you explore the lower registers of 
the wine list: There is a superlative Chin on. 
served, as red Loire Valley wines should be, 
oooL 

The same cannot be said of the fioorguezl at 
Le Dauphin (32 roe Saint Dominique, Paris 7; 
tel: 555.91.80) a small restaurant m the unob- 
trusive Hotd SofitcJ Bourbon frequented 
chiefly by gourmands from the nearby Quai 
d'Orsay and Chambre des Deputes. The ser- 
vice is friendly, however, the paces reasonable 
(about 140 francs) and the food inventive and 
mostly very competent (Parma ham with man- 
goes instead of the more usual melon, calf s 
Ever with oranges, top-grade red meat) The 
adjacent bar, Le Bourbon, is a particularly qui- 
et and convenient meeting place with a nice 
line of cocktails. 

The most discreet of all hotel restaurants, 
and ideal for a low-profile business lunch 
(about 180 francs) is Le Noaffles (6 rue de 29- 
Juillet, Paris 1; td: 296J7.il; dosed Sunday) 
which is attached to the refurbished Hotd 
Saint-Jamcs et Albany (the hotel also contains 
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One dines facing a fountain in 

a good restaurant in a lower price bracket, the 
Lafayette Bistrot). 

The service and the comfort of the Noaules 
modem fu rnishing s are exemplary. Chef Dan- 
iel Soret offers a catholic range of dishes that 
combines cuisine regionnle ( meschm salad aux 
gesiers confits, a subtle saudsson de grenouilles 
beurre Nantais ) very nouveBe — for example, 
tasty latte au vinaigre et au mid — with, thank 
God, not too much honey. The cheese platter 
sensibly has only four seasonal cheeses, and 
there is a wide choice of classical desserts. 

Weather permitting, a different style of eat- 
ing can be enjoyed in the courtyard, with white 
garden furniture, parasols and a view over the 
hotel’s 17th-century rear facade. In the eve- 
ning, pianist Jack Dieval adds a pleasant touch 
of edulcorated Erroll Gamer, twixt restaurant 
and bar, from 9 p.m. through 1 a m 

Round the comer is the Hotd Inter-Con li- 
nen tal’s equally central Rotisserie Rhnfi (3 rue 
de Castighone, Paris 1; td: 260-37.80) Its ede- 
brated, and often edebrity-padbed, wrasse 
fleurie is an Italian- style patio with marvelous- 
ly gentle li ghting (when it is wet, food is served 
in the Rotisserie itself). 

The interesting 140-franc set menu, which 
includes service but not wine (from the hold’s 
very well stocked cellars), comprises various 
seasonal hors d’oeuyres, a main course, green 
salad with sherry vinegar and the oil of your 
dunce (corn, ground-nut, dive or walnut) and 
a free run of cheeses and impeccable desserts. 

The chef, Jean-Jacques Bar bier, shows a re- 
freshing interest in the kitchen garden, and his 
two plats du jour, themselves traditional rather 
than “inventive,” are imaginatively served with 
two (and occasionally three) vegetables: saddle 
of lam b with a mousseline of cepe mushrooms, 
pommes de terre Anna and braised celery 


hearts, or mousseline of trout with sorrel, ga- 
teau de carxUtes, and broccoli in butter, to hkh- 
tionbuttwo. . „ . 


Possibly tire fines t restaurant patio in Paris is 
in the Hotel Royal Monceaa (37 avenue j> 


Hoche, Paris 8; td: 561.98.00). It has fotw- ^ 
tains, luxuriant vegetation, and diarmmgfyro- -. 
tro blue mosaic paving, and opens only if the' 
weather is good. The evening’s a la carte menu 
(about 250 francs) that best highlights chef 
Herve Plisson’s imagination, with such, offer- 
m g s as duck fillets with cardamoms, roast : 
can’s liver with lemon grass ami anchovy- •: 
studded turbot steamed with saffron. . r? 

But the gargantuan set lunch is no mean af- 
fair either: dozens of hors-d’oeuvres (vegetable : 
salads, mari na ted fish, terruies and charcutaie ) i 
are displayed on a vast buffet table under a : 


striped marquee, where one may dither and v 
swoop to one’s heart’s content. The rest of the i 


meal — — a choice of three plats du jour of the ,■ 
cuisine bourgtoise type, and trolleys laden with-? 
cheese and desserts for those with any appetite 
left — is served at table. 

Such quality and quantity are remarkable at - 
the price (175 francs) which includes not only 
service, hot vin a discretion, that paradoxical » 
Gallic term for “unlimited wine.” Nor is it or- 
dinaire — the red, for instance, is a fine up- 
and-coming wine from (he sooth, Costieres de ■ 
Gard, (Domain de ITspignette) 

Every Thursday evening, there is a remark- 
able table du pedieur, a superior fish-oriented 
version of the lunch buffet, comprising among 
the starters smoked salmon, crustaceans and 
raw shellfish, and among the plats du jour two 
sophisticated fish dishes. Both vodka and 

rhampagTM- are n disrrefi/m and in rinded , with 

service, in die price (230 francs). 

Got anything to celebrate? ■ 


Babar the Elephant Celebrates 50th Birthday 


P ARIS — Jrtrty years ago tne j-renen 
painter Jean de Brunhoff published a 
story that began, “In the great forest a 
baby elephant is bom. His name is 
Babar...” The story, part of the indelible 
childh ood memories of the last few genera- 
tions, has been brought to life at a special an- 
niversary exhibition of Babar drawings at lire 


by Ann Sussman 
ARIS — Fifty years ago the French 


clothes and leam the habils of men. When he 
returned to the town he was crowned kihg of 
the elephants. And that really pleased my 
brother and me — we were about 5 at the time 
— so my father decided to illustrate the story. 
He made a book for us andjt was an immedi- 
ate success in the family.” 


After its 193) Paris publication, “The Stray 
of Babar" appeared in English in London and, 
three years later, in New York. Jean de Brun- 
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America, a space traveler, a supermarket 
shoppy) are closer to modem life, but the “po- 
etic universe” — a free society of elephants in 
a friendly and familyiike atmosphere — is the 
same. 

“Babar’s success comes from the fact that it 
portrays a social environment,” says Brunhoff. 
*It describes an elephant world taken from the 
world which children know — the world of the 
family. It is a mixture of dreams and reality 
and children like that. 

“Children find something reassuring about 
his slow and pachydermic aspect At the same 
time he’s entertaining because he uses his 
trunk to do thing s — to hand tools, to do the 
cooking, to drive a car ... ” 

But some changes have crept in. Babar al- 
bums used to be about half as tall as a 2-year- 
okL They are now smaller than Paris Match 
and are shrinking every year, as publishing 
costs escalate. Since the 1960s; Random House 
has published the first editions in English be- 
cause Brunhoff has found that UJ3. publishers 
aBoW' him more freedom. The new editions 
usually appear in France a year later. 

The books appeal to a younger age group 
than they used to, which Brunhoff sets' be- 
tween 2Vz and 7 years. “Children turn to oobbc 
books a bit earlier than before,” he says. 
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Centre Culture! du Marais: “Babar A Cin- 
quante Ans” (to Ocl 4). 

And not only children are attracted by the 
400 original drawings and watered ors of the 
first family in (he land, of the elephants — 


King Babar, his queen. Celeste, and their three 
children: Pom, Flore and Alexander. 


“Babar brings back all the stirring emotions 
of life. It was like reading a newspaper for the 
first time, except that it left room for the imag- 
ination,” said Florence Atkinson, an En glish 
businesswoman who clearly remembered the 
“nightmare” of Babar’s mother bong shoL 

“I loved Babar,” recalled Catherine Le 
Trionnaire, a high school teacher. “He wore a 
gray suit and walked on two feet and he 
showed that, in the end, bang good is always 
best.” 

The original story, says Laurent de Brun- 
hoff, son of Babar creator Jean de Brunhoff, 
come about like this: “One day my mother was 
telling us a stray about a little elephant who 
fled the forest to escape a hunter. He came 
upon a town and there he began to wear 


hoff, in the meantime, was quite talran by his 
new career and wrote five more books about 
Babar before he died in 1937. 

Explaining that be “found it sad that Ba- 
bar’s story "would end,” his son Laurent, now 
56, has continued to create Babar adventures 
for the past 35 years. At Cist, Laurent de 
Brunhoff had to work hard to master Babar’s 
established spirit and style. 

“Now," he says, “Fve done so many books 
that I no longer think of having to be faithful 
to a tradition. Babar appears at the tip of my 
pencil, as if I had invented the 
myself” ... 

The new stories take shape in BrunhofFs 
studio a floor above hisIxMifevard Saint Ger- 
main apartment “I do a bode about every two 
years,” he says. “Sometimes I alternate with 
one that is smaller, or something that is not 
Babar. Sometimes 1 want to do something else, 
other than elephants so I make up characters. 
But I always go back to Babar. I feel at home 

with him.” 

The new stories (Babar has been a tourist in 


The changing role of women has aim had an 
influence on the stories. “Cdeste was created 
as the mother of a family who was dedicated to 
her children and did not have her own life. ■ 
Now I emphasize [the little girl] Flore’s role in 
some of tne albums.” 

In the future, Brunhoff hopes to develop Ba- 
bar and his- adventures in ani pwt^ cartoons. 
“Puppets can’t get across the idea of heaviness 
and corpulence," be says. Films have not been 
able to recreate Babar’s world either. In the 
early 1970s French idle vision experimented 
with short ones but Babar’s costume was so 
big and cumbersome that there was only room 
for one elephant on the set. 


At the exhibition an attempt has been made 
to'Iift visitors both big and small into an imag- 
inative frame oF mind. Visitors walk under do- . 


inative frame of mmdT Visitors walk under de- , 
phant legs at the doorway. If they wish, they 
ran literally slip through the entry — via a 
snde —• before meeting a jubffant stuffed Bar . 
bar and the other members of his entourage, t 
Once inside, they are surrounded by pages 
apod pages erf Babar sketches and paintings, a: 
panoply of adventures in color. 


. ^ 3 major concession to grownups, many 
pictures have been hong at adult bright, 
though raised wooden platforms have been 
«mt so children needn’t stand on tiptoe. " 
Tutte k a reading room where children «tn 




mgs and a place where kids c an be photo- 
graphed alongside Babar in his red rootoftar.R 
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Babar's Queen, C 
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-Paris’: Instant Nostalgia 
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by Michael Gibson 


"V AR1S - — -One of .the problems of land- 
,^p.scape painting in any period has been 
. i viww^fp.deal.’TOth the lmiry^tia tf? fore- 
,,_ l f v'. gro*^. It does not fit into the per- 
landscape as a whole- anti sis 
"er^shapefess and inevitable. ;.- : -.- r - : . . - 
*ko spears wton One has to 
|dealt^ the recent past, ttoiioiiri wh&t.tto 
BP®^x*hwes of history triclt awkwardly into 
por^wnpereonal experience.;. 

U^SSSSSKffi^-^ 

^Paris-Paris*’ (to Nov. 2£‘Tto stow spans a 
p»-year period: from: ®37 -and/lfie concept of 
w^ess to 1957 and ^concept of the ab- 

• In 1937, the year at ito Paris Worid Fair, 
aviation had., made triumphal achievements 
(commemorate*! by Rxjfcert Delaunay's spiral- 
(ing decoratiOns^for the Palais de 1’Air). But 
' fascism wwspriiadiitoXhe Danish Gvfl War 

^asgnawmga^^ world’s cheerful 

\ense „ of, Tgogte sS; .and aviation stowed its 
paws at jGuenihja^- anf event that was also 
Lmmieiujed^lqHm Picasso in 

pe front rank: '** ■■ 

The year 3957,'Tffla- the other hand, was the 


|st of the Fourth fapnbtoln May of the 

called back to 


allowing year^De GauDewas 
■eate new institutions, wean France from her 
imri>Iii^ledqHiieLand direct her toward new 
»nonnc az^Social stroctures. 

Between ljiese two elates lay the fatal years 
F Worid Wair ll and, for France, the conflict 
f Reafitance Und collaboration. After that ex- 
erience, nothing could be the same any more 
i an ot in anything rise : — especially in those 
Mmtries of Europe drat had oeen physically 
nd spiritually ravaged and seared. . . 
“Paris-Paris" tries to deal encyclopedically 1 
fith the art, litentuxe. phdosopfay, cinema 
water, photography, decoration and design of 
to pfcriod The result is a great steamer trunk 
a. show withodd bits of clothing bulging out 
tto 1 htnges, - arid vrinle it may well be that 
•body of real significance has been left out, 
may also get the feeling that not many are 
hqqatdyrepresented. 

Dubuffet, yes, has a large sdection of very 
me works — but what about Requichot, 
represented by two items that do not really 
give rite measure of the artist? Or Wols, abun- 
dantly represented by oil paintings that, in my 
opimon, rio not equal Iris ink and waiercolor 
works, here meagerly represented. 

Tins is riot to quibWe over any particular 
artist, but to point oaf the difficulty of dealing 
with the immediate foreground of history. 

What the exhibition docs achieve, on the 
rther hand, is «b extraradmary gathering of 
iames thatlefl a mark on the art and thought 
of all recent Western adftne. Since then, Paris’ 
H-ominence in -the Grid of arts, and letters has 
risen somewtot 1 hampered by changing eco- 
lonric circumstances and techniques, and it is 
oday too easfly belittled . by critics impressed 
uy the newdmtvimsm of the U.S. market. 

The prewar names have mostly achieved^ the 
j tarns at monuments. - — Picasso, fFhag all , 
Mxro, DaH, Braque, Matisse, Picabia, Kandin-_ 
fsky,Driaanay," Ktodaiil t ' Sbutine; Leger, .Oritih. 
co. Max Emtt, Duchan^ (at least partly Part 
Irian), Mari Ray. Some of the postwar artists 
also have inter national stature, while others, 
who cannot be neglected while they, their wid- 
ows, heirs or influential friends are still living. 


mmm 



‘Blue nude ” by Henri Matisse, 1952. 



Le Corbusier's Notre Dame du Haut. 



Poster for Perrier by J. Auriac, 1957. 


are significant as part of the overall ferment, 
but somewhat provincial in tone and already 
dated after some 30 years. 

Prewar art on the whole, had a provocative 
and triumphal style. “Je ne ctorche pas, je 
trouve,” said Picasso fT do not look for solu- 


tions, I find them*'), while the Surrealists spoke 
with the authoritarian voice of Andre Breton. 

But they all addressed themselves to a rela- 
tively small “elite” audience, whereas the post- 
war artist found himself projected into the 
mass-media and Transformed into a commodi- 
ty of softs. This was the misfortune of a Ber- 
nard Buffet or Georges Mathieu, who started 
out with authentic promise and then decided 
to ride the media wave that rose beneath them. 

Both these artists had something spectacular 
— Mathieu, of course, because of nis theatrical 
practice of working in the presence of his pub- 
lic (Yves Klein would do this too, later on, but 
in a different spirit), and Buffet because of his 
graphic directness. But Buffet and Mathieu, in 
a sense, exemplify the compromise to which 
artists today may be driven by the power of 
the market and the need to earn a living. Oth- 
ers do as much, but more subtly or more hypo- 
critically . 

The more interesting artists of the postwar 
years are, on the whole, devoid of that social 
aura that made Picasso such . a star. The 
rewards of an were not as great, and its perils 
were real: De Stael, Wols, Requichot, Asgcr 
Jorn, and even the provocative Yves Klein tes- 
tify to this. 

But the postwar years were also extraordi- 
narily diverse and contradictory. Consider the 
simultaneous existence of Tachism and “so- 
cially significant art," of Giacometti and 
Dowosne. of the geometric or kinetic, and CO- 
BRA, created in Paris by Danish. Belgian and 
Dutch artists who then left the city tod reject- 
ed its supremacy; of Dubuffet and Art Brut 
along with Balthus. of the future and as yet 
un christened New Realists and Dominican Fa- 
ther Couturier’s attempt to get contemporary 
artists interested in religious art. 

This last venture led to such interesting 
monuments as Matisse's chapel at Vence and 
Le Corbusier’s surprising church at Ron- 
champ. All this, and more besides, is covered 
by “Friris-Paris." 

The show also devotes its attention to litera- 
ture and philosophy, much of rather too com- 
pactly presented on revolving panels. The cho- 
sen martyr figure of the age is Antonin Artaud, 
tto actor (to figured as the handsome young 
monk in Cart Drcyer’s “Joan of Arc”), artist, 
writer and menial patient. His influence on 
contemporary theater has been tremendous. 

The dominant philosophers of France were 
Jean-Paul Sartre, who became a national 
monument ("You don't arrest Voltaire," De 
Gaulle rambled when one of his aides suggest- 
ed jailing Sartre), and Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
who died, prematurely for a philosopher, at 
tto age of 53 in 1961 and is probably toe more 

au t henti c thrntw 

As for literature, the age offers such names 
as Maliaux. Celine, Camus, Genet and Beck- 
ett, not to mention some more intimately and 


non transf erably French writers and poets like 

Bataille or 


Rene Char, Sl John Perse, Georges 
Raymond Queneau. 

As it stands, the exhibition is an ambitious 
attempt at a summation, marred in part by the 
difficulty of talcing stock at such dose quarters 
and in part by tto social constraints imposed 
on tto organizers by tto fact that more often 
than not they are Healing with living artists. 

Taking stock of an age implies that tto age 
is over. Those who were born in 1957 are" now 
24. One should not ignore tto inherent pathos 
of such an undertaking: Tto show deals not 
only with history, but with nostalgia. It is a 
farewell of sorts. And after that there is no 
place co go but the future. ■ 


The ait market 

The Paris Art Market: Full of Paradoxes 
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by Souren Mefikian 


P ARIS — The Paris market is on tto 
rocks. Up one minute, down tto next 
But on the whole, tto trend is down- 
ward. 

On June I, at the sale of old master draw- 
ings conducted by Paul Renaud and assisted 
by the expert Bruno de Bayser, some of the 
less ambitious works were selling at almost 
half price — despite De Bayser’s conservative 
estimates. A !7th-cenluiy drawing of the 
French school attributed in the catalogue to a 
little-known master, Nicolas Chapron (1612- 
1656). showed Venus surrounded by putti. The 
delightful sketch in black chalk heightened 
with white gouache on gray paper was 
knocked down at 693 francs — a giveaway but 
by no means tto only one. 


A sepia wash study of a woman by Jean- 
Bap tiste Caipeaux (1827-1875) was to be tod 


for a mere 1,392 francs. It was small, 16.5 by 
11 centimeters, and had a tear. But with the 
signature of one of the famous French sculp- 
tors of the 19th century, one would have ex- 
pected it to sell in the 2^00-3,000 franc brack- 
et. By and large, the 1 9ih -century works sold 
poorly or were bought in. 

The low prices of drawings that would have 
elicited considerably more enthusiasm a few 
months ago — say last fall — was not the only 
sign of a sick markeL 

Even more telling was the seeming lack of 
internal coherence in the price paLtera. A typi- 
cal instance was provided by two charming 
drawings of neoclassical ruins by Charles- Lou- 
is Clerisseau (1 721 -1820). One made 13,092 
francs, the other 7,518 francs. Yet, according 
to all tto connoisseurs with whom I spoke, tto 
latter was by far the more desirable of the two 
— although cheaper by 40 percent. 

Hie next day, on June 2. old master draw- 
ings and paintings were being auctioned by 
Eric Buffetaud. Here, an unfavorable climate 
was created by the unfortunate inclusion of 



Detail of Camwntelle drawing. 


some drawings with signatures reading Fran- 
cois Boucher and Gabriel de Sainr-Aubin. 
Their authenticity raised doubts in the minds 
of some leading Paris specialists, who made no 
mystery of iL 

The two “Sain t-Au bins" and several of the 
drawings catalogued as original Bouchers were 
bought in and the old master paintings may 
have suffered from that unflattering environ- 
ment. 

However, this is not enough to explain the 


obvious reticence of buyers. A very fine land- 
scape done around 1760-80 — no period was 
given in the catalogue — with beautiful tight 
effects was sold rather modestiy for 45,670 
francs. A slightly earlier and far more beauti- 
ful landscape failed to sell altogether at 42^70 
francs. The concluding flop of a still life “at- 
tributed" to Balthazar Van der Ast with a cata- 


logue entry cautiously mentioning “a signature 
and the date 1638" sent the buy-in rate well 


over one-third of the sale. 

On the same day. there were two more casu- 
alties in Jean-Gaude Binoche's sale of draw- 
ings and works of art — two sketches by 
Domenico Tiepolo and Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo were bought in. In Lhe same sale, a 
splendid, monumental clock of the Louis XVI 

period in white marble with ormolu fittings 
that would look good in any museum fetched a 
fair if not dazzling price: 247.570 francs. 


On June 3 there came an interesting test 
with a remarkable sale of 18th-century porcfr 
lain and faience from private collections. 
French porcelain of the 18th century sold very 
poorly, while French faience scored brilliantly. 
This is a complete paradox. Porcelain has an 
international market, while rare. 18th-century 
faience only sells on the home market. 

Within the latter category, there were fur- 
ther surprises. Two exceedingly rare plates il- 
lustrating the earliest attempts” at polychrome 
decoration by Olerys at Moustiers, respectively 
sold for 35,170 and 36,870 francs — to the 
delight of the auctioneer Jean-Louis Picard 
and the expert Georges Lefebvre. 

However, the rarest of all pieces, an 18th- 
century Marseilles pitcher, was a disappoint- 
ment. Lefebvre told this writer that this is the 
only known instance of a Marseilles 18th-cen- 
tury pot with the formal pattern known as de- 
cor a la Berain. No museum has one. Yet the 
rarity fetched only 20.563 francs. 

A filling paradox in a market that, in addi- 
tion to depressive fits, seems to have lost any 
sense of proportion. ■ 


Galleries in London 


by Max Wykes -Joyce 


L ONDON — It has become clear that 
□one but the richest of collectors can 
any longer afford to buy major old 
masters or Impressionist works, even 
when, as increasingly rarely is the case, they 
become available. Three current London exhi- 
bitions suggest possible alternatives for up- 
and-coming connoisseurs. 

At Roy Miles Fine Paintings, 6 Duke StreeL, 
SL James's. SW1, to June 12, the summer show 
is “Victorian and Port-Impressionist Paint- 
Tto most exciting because least expect- 
among the 30 works in tto show is tto vast 



painting 

its own right, was made for the music room of 
tto Victorian Mr. Percy Wyndham. It was 
bought from his heir CapL Richard Wyndham 
by an Indian maharaja, in whose fine period 
frame it has at last returned to England. 

Probably the most interesting work artirti- 
cally in the entire show is “Brittany 1914," 
painted in 1920 by the English artist E.R. 
Frampton (1872-1923). It portrays a uni- 
formed poQu and his wife in Breton costume 
praying before a small wayside Calvary. Tto 
background landscape, painted in a delicate 
pointillist technique quite different from 


Frampton’s earlier Pre-Raphaelilism, is of the 
fishing port of Camarei-sur-Mer. On the pro- 
montory of land that forms the harbor wall is a 
seaboard fortification built by tto military ar- 
chitect V3uban, while the building on the 
mainland side is the 17th-century pilgrim 
chapel of Notre Dame dr Rocamadour. 

O tiier major works in Lhe show include 
Mark Fisher's “Sheep Washing. Sussex.’ 


small English pastoral scene of great charm; 
“Poultry and Doves in a Farmyard” ( 1905) by 


Edgar Hunt (1876-1953); and one of the 
masterly Adam and Eve series, “The Tempta- 
tion" by Wnfiam Strang (1859-1921). (There is 
also a large Strang retrospective exhibition, 
running to June 28 at the National Portrait 
Gallery, SL Martin’s Place, WC2.) 

the Louise Whitfond Gallery, 25A 


At 


Lowndes Street, SW1, to June 6, is an exhibi- 
tion mounted in collaboration with David 
Hughes, entitled “Dreamers and Academics". 
This covers fin-de-siede and 1910s and 1920s 
paintings of kinds that do not easily fit into 
any school, but which are of powerful impact 
and of great technical excellence. 

Broadly speaking, the works fall into four 
categories: dreams — including two versions 
of the Pygmalion myth, by Gerome and Fabry, 
and a snakebound Lamia by the little-known 
English anisi Herbert James Draper (1864- 
1920); fantasies — Evelyn de Morgan's “Tto 


Vision," W.S. Hampel’s memento noori “The 

- Finger of Fate’’ and the “Wood Nymph" of 
Lucien Levy-Dhurmer (1865-1953); Oriental- 
isms — “L’Orientale’’ of Leon Comerre ( 1 850- 
1916), the bronze “Egyptian beauty” of Arthur 
Bock, and “Les Filles du Harem’’ by Georges 
Rochegrosse (1859-1938), and academic pieces 

— Gerome's “Les Baigneuses," “La Couronne 
de Fleurs Blanches” by Elisabeth Sonrel ( 1 874- 
1953) and Franz von Stuck's pastel portrait of 
a lady in “The Ostrich Feather Hat.” 

Among English portraitists. Sir William Or- 
pen (1878-1931) was in Lhe last years of his life 
more highly paid than even Sargent in his toy- 
day. Orpen's “official" portraits have oversha- 
dowed his many other works. The balance is 
somewhat redressed by an exhibition, “WD- 
Kam Orpen: Early Work" (Pyms Gallery, 13 
Motcomb Street, SW1. to June 12), and the 
publication of the first full biography — “Or- 
pen. Mirror to an Age” by Bruce Arnold (who 
also wrote the catalogue notes for the show). 

The exhibition comprises some 160 draw- 
ings and sketches of tto period 1898-1901, 
with some borrowed related oils, notably 
“Grace by Candlelight" (Grace being Grace 
Knewstub. who married the artist in 1901). 
The drawings cover many themes, including 


turn -of- the-cen Luj-y Parisian brothels, portraits 

the inf) 


and theater studies, many showing 
ence of Watteau on the young Open. 
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The Fantasy World 
Of Domenico Gnoli 



Domenico Gnoli lithograph “The Button, ” 1967. 


R OME -^Domemco'GnolL the 
young Roman painter, had a 
particular relationship with mod- 
em times. Though to locked it 
it in tto eye; he found it hard 


gnomes, cnrttgr>tiigh nia dwnw y and 
bizarre never-never land structures 
ware tto xesulLXooking at them, it 
only slowly dawns on the vipwer 


Bom in 1933 in Rome, he died 
Tn New Yprtc in 1970, party 37 
years old. In his last years to 
wocfced.a great deal. in tto United 
States, . and he is better known 


that, far from observing Fairy-tale 
events, he is confronted with very 


there than in Ins native cotmtry. 

lead- 


Most of his paintings axe in 
ing U,S, coBectiojis, so .tbe retros- 
pective of works gathered tore is 
emecially welcome. 

Jn tto b eginning Gnoti turned 
bis ability as a draftsman to iraagi- 
native Olnstration and theater de- 
sign. His subjects — rococo 
ragged gentlemen and 
s, dainty Venetian scenes — 


. But tirNew Y orie nt tto 1950s he 
derided. to dedicate himself to. se- 
rious' p ainting . From tto start it 
was tto quality of tto stark materi- 
al world that mtrigned him. Bask- 
ets of laundry, hotel closets, empty 
beds— rendered withtirickimpas- 
to, pigment mixed ..with marble 
dust -— woe seen as the mute wit- 
ness^.ofpuzriiiig human activity. 

-fnTfo fprsf in ffllhn m everyday 
emfeKTj Grids dowfy evolved .® 
s^l&qmte his own. like die boy in * 
the fmty riale who wanted to team 
how to be scared, to stared fixedly 

until U^^boc^e detach©!', 
tirnied. to;omsire otgects: tto in- 
side of a'wtimao Vshoe as deep as 
the crater of ^volcano, an rider- 


a striped man’s, vest, looming like 
;the WaH oFa skyscraper. Painted 
themselves. They 
. • , to banality. 
time magazine 
B^todescribc 


accurate . but tcmgue-in-chrek re- 
ports on the most ambitious of 
modem technological endeavors — 
the painter making everything ap- 
pear both epic and absurd. 

Gnoli’s view of contemporary 
life was quizzical He has been 
called a Pop artist, even a hyperre- 
aXLn. Bat though there is a superfi- 
cial resemblance to these styles in 
his woric, his spirit is closer to that 
of Metaphysical Art, tto sdiool of 
Italian painting first practiced by 
De Chirico, Savinio, Cana, cto, 
that led to French Surreali sm . 
These masters also saw ordinary 
things out of context, alien, like 
objects in dreams. - 

I tVff them, Gnoli does not take 
d»fl y reality for granted but re- 
gards it as odd, with wonder. Why 
is the underside of a plain desk like 
a colossal shopping plaza, why 
does' tto back of a well -combed 
toa d look' as ominous as tto full 
moon? It is as if a being from an- 
other planet, or Alice grown small, 
had contemplated them, perceived 
ttom as awkward and horribly 

cheerful. ■ 

It took Prince Orestes, in Gno- 
li’s children's book, a very long 
time to team "The Art Of Smil- 
ing,” Today’s artifacts and habits 
are overwhelming. GnoE holds 
them at arm’s length, looking at 
the spectacle with irony and with 
the sensibility of a young man 
from other, more civilized, more 
elegant times- Secret^, to is a ro- 
mantic. He is amazed and amused 
at the goings-on. but de fe n sele ss . 
He must keep his detachment His 
tinted blowups arealoof and pro- 


. foundly melancholy. ; 

At the Galleria Giulia, via Ghdta 
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Reagan Expected at Third World Meeting 


By Alan Riding 

flew York Times Server 

MEXICO CITY — President 
Reagan has agreed to join the lead- 
ers of 21 industrialized and devel- 
oping nations at a meeting in Mex- 
ico this fall to discuss the econom- 
ic problems of the Third World, 
according to Mexican officials. 

President Jose Lopez Portillo of 
Mexico is to issue a formal invita- 
tion when he meets Mr. Reagan in 
Washington next week, but the 
American leader is reported to 
have indicated privately weeks ago 
that he would attend on condition 
that Fidel Castro, the Cuban lead- 
er, was not presen L 
Although Mr. Castro is current- 
ly president of the movement of 
Third World nations professing 
nonalignment and was eager to at- 
tend the meeting, he has since been 


“He was not at all happy” a Mexi- 
can official said. 


urpose of the meeting, 
is been promoted mainly 


The pi 

which has been promoted mainly 
by Mr. Lopez Portillo and Chan- 
cellor Bruno Krrisky of Austria, is 
to seek a breakthrough in the ne- 
gotiations between industrialized 
and developing nations by bring- 
ing key world leaders together for 
private and informal discussions. 


‘There'll be no speeches for do- 
mestic consumption,” said a Mexi- 
can official who is involved in 


preparations for the gathering. 
“We want an absolutely free ex- 
change of views, which could lad 
to some basic political understand- 
ings. We’re not talking of negotia- 
tions between delegations. The 
idea is that the presidents and 
prime ministers should meet 
alone.” 

Preparations for the meeting, 
which will be held in Cancun, be- 
gan early last year after a 17-mem- 
ber international commission 
headed by Willy Brandt, the for- 
mer West Goman chancellor, 


Norwegian Held in 19 Murders 


United Press lntenuafand 


informed by the Mexican govem- 
that he will not be invited. 


mem 


TRONDHEIM, Norway — A 
nursing home director has been 
charged with murdering 19 elderly 
patients with curare, police said 
Friday. 


Amfinn Nessett, 44, a former 
male nurse who ran the home for 
four years until his arrest in 
March, has confessed to 17 killings 
and investigations into, deaths at 
the home are continuing, detec- 
tives said. 


warned in a report of the dangers 
to world peace posed by chronic 
poverty in much of the Third 
World. 

An immedia te problem was 
whether to invite the Soviet Union 
and other Communist govern- 
ments that have traditionally boy- 
cotted such negotiations because, 
in the Marxist view, the problems 
of underdevelopment are the direct 
result of exploitation by “imperial- 
isTpowers. 

The organizers also feared that 
if Mr. Ragan and Leonid I. Bre- 
zhnev, the Soviet leader, were to 
meet for the first time in Cancun, 
East-West issues would dominate 
the intended North-South discus- 
sions. In (he end, however, they 
decided to invite both China and 
the Soviet Union. China immedi- 
ately accepted, but Moscow is not 
expected to attend, although it has 
yet to turn down its invitation for- 
mally. 



Gene Therapy Stirs 
Hope, Controversy 


Dr. Martin J. dine, who was reprimanded for 
perimental gene therapy without approval from 


(Mad Rea kimttimi 

attempting ex- 

his university. 


Senior U.S. Aide Expected 
To Visit Southern Africa 


By John M. Goshko 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — Deputy Seo- 
iam P. C 


rotary of State William P. Clark 
will visit South Africa, South-West 
Africa (Namibia) and possibly 
Zimbabwe next week to explore 
practical ways of winning an inter- 
nationally acceptable agreement 
on Namibian independence, ac- 
cording to Reagan administration 
sources. 

The sources said Thursday that 
Mr. Clark’s trip did not signal a 
basic change in the administra- 


tion's high priority goal of trying 
)fu 


to use a solution to the Namibia 


conflict as a bridge to improving 
Africa and 


U-S- ties with South Africa 
combating Soviet influence in 
southern Africa. 

Instead, the sources added. Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. feds that the dispatch of Mr. 
Clark, the highest ranking U.S. of- 
ficial to visit Pretoria in many 
years, will underscore the impor- 
tance that the administration at- 
taches to pursuing closer relations 
with the South Africans while reas- 
suring black Africa that Washing- 
ton has not abandoned its inter- 
ests. 

The administration’s pursuit of 
tins goal has been thrown into 
disarray by failure to achieve 


international isolation if it coo- 
perated in giving independence to 
Namibia, a predominantly blade 
territory. 

An investigation of the leaks is 
under way, spurring speculation 
that Mr. Crocker’s tenure may not 
be secure. In addition, there is a 
feeling by some that an African 
visit by Mr. Crocker earlier this 
year antagonized the South Afri- 
cans and black Africans. 

Far that reason, the sources 
said, Mr. Haig decided that a fresh 
approach by a very senior official 
might help. Although Mr. Clark is 
a newcomer to foreign policy who 
was unable to identify the prime 
ministers of South Africa or Zim- 
babwe during his confirmation 
bearings, he has been increasing 
his authority and influence with 
Mr. Haig. 

The sources said that Mr. Botha, 
during his U.S. visit, had agreed to 
a visit by Mr. Clark, and that both 
Mr. Botha and Mr. Haig felt that 
Mr. Clark’s 12 years as a Califor- 
nia Supreme Court justice might 
help unravel some complex legal 
issues in the Namibia dispute. 


Siberian Crane 
Is Hatched in 
Wisconsin Zoo 


United Press Intentaiionai 

BARABOO, Wis. — A Siberi- 
an Crane chide — the first bom 
in captivity in three decades — 
was hatched from its egg after 
experts at the International 
Crane Foundation here provid- 
ed a helping hand. 

Scott Freeman, a spokesman 
for the foundation, said the 
bird was having trouble getting 
out of its shell Thursday, so Dr. 
George Archibald, co-founder 
of the crane facility, helped to 
break it open. 

“He took the egg and manu- 
ally opened up the shell." Mr. 
Freeman said. Tt was sort of 
an unusual birth. The chick 
continued to hatch on its own 
and came out about 5:30 pan. 

Tt was also a rare birth, the 
first Siberian Crane bora in 
captivity in 30 years,” Mr. 
Freeman said. "The bird is one 
of the most endangered in the 
world. There are only about 
150 left in the world, and they 
are in steady decline." 


Orders Banks to Give Up Iran Funds 


By Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Service 
WASHINGTON — The Treas- 
ury Department has directed U.S. 
banks and other institutions hold- 
ing $2.2 billion in frozen Iranian 
deposits or financial assets in the 
United States to turn them over to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York by June 19, or face criminal 
or civil penalties. 


it is sup- 


The department's action Thurs- 
day was intended to bain imple- 
mentation of the second phase of 
the agreement between the United 
States and Iran that led to the re- 
lease rtf the 52 American hostages 
on Jan. 20. 


and phase of the 
posed to be fulfill 

Officials said Thursday they 
needed that extra month in order 
to permit any court challenges to 
be completed by the deadline set 
in the agreement- 

In its notice Thursday, the 
Treasury Department said that 
two U.S. Court of Appeals deci- 
sions handed down last month 
held in favor of the government’s 
authority both to order transfer of 
the funds and to suspend any 
rJaimK by Ameri cans against that 
money. 


Under the agreement, the %22 
billion is to be transferred by the 
U.S. government by a formula that 
would send SI billion to an escrow 
account now located in the Bank 
of England and the remainder to 
the I ranian government. 

The escrow account would be 
used to pay any awards made by 
an international tribunal that is 
being set up to hear claims by U.S. 
corporations and individuals for 
any losses they incurred after the 
of Ayatollah Ruhoilah 
ii came to power in Iran. 


By Harold M. Schmeck Jr. 

Hew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The 21 -year-old 
woman has “gargoyle'' features, 
short stature and multiple bone de- 
formities that have led to several 
fractures. In addition, she has hor- 
mone deficiencies and chrome 
heart failure. Her life expectancy is 
only about two more years, and 
she is too intelligent to have many 
illusions about the future. 

This grim portrait illustrates the . 
human side of a frontier of medi- 
cal research called gene therapy. 
Despite their variety, the young 
woman’s life-threatening disabili- 
ties seem to result from a single de- 
fective or missing gene among the 
many thousands that make up a 

person's hereditary endowment. 

The result of that single gene de- 
fect is a grave form cf anemi a — 
beta zero thalassemia major. 

The gene that she lacks has been 
identified, named (the beta glohm 
gene) and chemically character- 
ized. Indeed, scientists have manu- 
factured copies of it in laboratories 
using recombinant DNA, or “gene 
sphang,” techniques. In theory, it 
might fie posable to insert into her 
bone marrow, where blood is 
framed, enough copies of the beta 


much remains to be learned 
even the best understood geneti 
disorders — too much to aHm 
gene therapy in humans. 

To perform a gene transplar 
they say, the researche 
should know hew best to imroduc 
the gene into , the patient’s bod 
and now to turn on the gene s 
that it functions normally and fit 
in with the overall economy of th 
patient’s body and its tissues. Sc 
enlists are exploring these profc 
lems, but they have yet to provid 
complete solutions. 

Protein Product 



At several research institution 
experiments have been perfonne. 
in which entire cell nuclei ha\ 
been transplanted. Foreign gent 


have been put directly into nude 
have 


gjobin gpne to help her make nor- 
mal blood. In 


research on the 
that theory 
onned into expen- 


On Feb. 26, the Treasury De- 
partment issued regulations for a 
similar transfer of funds, but it 
added that because of the out- 
standing legal issues surrounding 
the hostage-release agreement, it 
would not enforce any sanctions 
against those institutions that did 
not comply. 


Government Wins Sri Lanka Vote 
Despite Fraud Charges, Violence 


Thursday’s revised regulations 
removed that protection and repre- 
sented an attempt by the Reagan 
administration to get its hands on 
the frozen funds one month before 
July 19, the date .by which the seo- 


Unitod Press Inte mraionnt 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — The 
government swept to victory Fri- 
day in local elections marred by 
fraud charges and violence that 
killed six persons and injured two. 

Sri Lankans voted Thursday to 
select national 

His 

the eligible 
dais returns showed. 

The balloting and the counting 


were conducted under a full state 
of emergency. Press censorship 
and a curfew from 6 p.m_ to 5 ajn. 
were imposed. 

President Junius R. Jayewar- 
dene’s ruling United National Par- 
ty took 65 seats in the councils, 
which are to be established across 
the Indian Ocean islan d nation, 
formerly called Ceylon. The oppo- 
sition People’s Liberation Front 
won 16 seats and Tamil United 
liberation Front took 10 seats. 


is being 
meat. 

The woman, who lives in Israel, 
was one of two patients in whom 
an American scientist tried last 
year to insert copies of a normal 
gene to take up the missing func- 
tion that was destroying her life. 
There was no evidence that the ex- 
perimental treatments endangered 
the patients or anyone dse; 
whether they have had any useful 
effect is unknown. But last week, 
the scientist who performed die 
procedures, Dr. Martin J. Cline of 
the University of California, Los 


Angeles, was reprimanded by the 
titutes of Health for 


Oklahoma Prepares for First Execution by Injection 


agreement on Namibia during the 
ripn Minis- 


recent US. visit of Foreign 
ter R.F. Botha of Son Lb Africa, the 
subsequent leaking of State De- 
partment documents related to 
Mr. Botha’s visit, and evidence of 
unhappiness in the adminis tration 
and conservative congressional Or- 
el es with the performance of Ches- 
ter A. Crocker, assistant secretary 
of state-designate for African af- 
fairs. 

Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
Tennessee, the Senate Republican 
leader, announced Thursday that 
Mr. Crocker’s principal congres- 
sional critic. Sen. Jesse A. Helms, 
Republican of North Carolina, 
had removed the hold he had 
placed on Mr. Crocker’s nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Haig is known to have been 
angered by the Leaks, which indi- 
cated U.S. willingness to help the 
South African government aid its 


By William G Rempel 

Los Angeles Times Service 

McALESTER, Okla. — Until the state’s last electrocution 
at the penitentiary here in 1966, executions in Oklahoma 
were not only common but occasionally savage. 

There was, for example, the legendary case of an inmate 
who wait to the dearie chair for killing a prison official. As 
he was being wired to the seat, he learned that the dead man 
was a good friend of the executioner. 

Instead of instant death, according to reports, the prison- 
er made a particularly slow, painful exit as the executioner 
took his time advancing the voltage. 

Other stories tell of drunken executioners who botched 
the job and of unprofessional firing squads Hke the one that 
had to smother its wounded target to finish the job. 

But today Oklahoma is preparing an experiment in what 
many believe will be a more humane method of execution. 
It is replacing the electric chair, which took 82 lives, with an 
intravenous needle and death-inducing drugs. 

The state, one of four to adopt the untried and controver- 
sial lethal-injection execution, is on the verge of putting 
convicted killer Thomas L. Hays to death by that method. It 
would be the first U.S. death by injection m a capital-pun- 
ishment case. 


store owner in a 1977 holdup — has become the focus of a 
national controversy over the issue of injection executions. 

The controversy has embroiled not only the opponents 
and proponents of capital p unishmen t, but also the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, local physicians’ groups and the 
U.S. Food and Drug A dminis tration. At the heart of the 
issue is the prospect of prescription drugs and professional 
medical skills being used for lethal purposes rather than 
healing purposes. 

For an execution, a combination of drugs normally found 
at any hospital would be injected. Property done, the injec- 
tion would render the person unconscious before slopping 
all heart and lung action. Improperly done, it could cause 
an agonizing death. 

Because of the potential conflict with medical ethics, the 
medical director of the state’s Department of Corrections, 
Dr. Armond Start, says he will not participate in any aspect 


bungled hangin gs and the prolonged suffering they caused, 
recommended as possible alternatives cyanide poisoning, 
chloroform overdosing and intravenous injection of mor- 
phine. 

In 1953, a British commission on capital punishment, also 
looking fra an alternative to hang ing, considered and reject- 
ed lethal injection because the panel's experts believed that 
it was impractical 


Difficulties in Administering 


of injection executions except to pronounce death, and he 
will not require anyone ou his 146-member medical staff to 


provide assistance m the execution or preparations for it 
Reagan's Views 


Indonesia Measles Deaths 

The Associated Press 

JAKARTA — A measles epi- 
demic that broke out in January in 
central Java has killed 52 persons, 
most of than less than 5 years old, 
the government said Thursday. 


New Date Expected 

Like three of the last four men executed in the United 
States, Mr. Hays has refused to pursue any further execu- 
tion-delaying appeals. IBs last stay of execution expired 
April 2, and the Oklahoma Court of Criminal Appeals is 
expected to set a new execution date soon, perhaps as early 
as July. 

Consequently, the case of Mr. Hays — who dun a shoe- 


Leihal injection as a means of execution received its first 
widely publicized boost in 1973 when Ronald Reagan, then 
governor of California, suggested that its use be studied, 
questioning why capital punishment could not be as easy as 
going to sleep with “a simple shot or tranquilizer." 

“Being a forma fanner and horse raiser. I know what it’s 
like to try to eliminate an injured horse by shooting him," 
Mr. Reagan stud. "Now you call the veterinarian anu the vet 
gives it a shot and the horse goes to sleep — that's it" 

It was not a new idea, however. In 1887, a committee of 
U.S. physicians, concerned about the high frequency of 


“It is imposssible to give intravenous injections to per- 
sons with certain physical abnormalities” and extremely dif- 
ficult if the subject’s veins are constricted due to nervous- 
ness, it said, adding, “It is never easy to [administer] except 
with the cooperation of the subject.” 

It also said that the operation demands professional skill 
“which the medical profession would be unwilling to use for 
that puroose." 

British medical authorities also expressed doubt that 
lethal injection would be any more humane than a properly 
conducted hanging. 

In 1977, Oklahoma became the first state to adopt lethal 
injection as the means of execution. Since then Texas, Idaho 
and New Mexico have adopted the method. 

' While the desire for more humane executions is the prin- 
cipal reason the lethal-injection statutes woe adapted, oth- 
ers have been died. Oklahoma, for example, was faced with 
restoring its decrepit electric chair at a reported oost of 
$62,000 or building a gas chamber at an estimated cost of 
$200,000 when the lethal-injection bill was passed. Support- 
ers estimated the cost of an injection execution at only $10 
to $20. 

Another argument is that injection would be easier to 
witness than an electrocution. 


National Institutes 
attempting experimental gene 
therapy without approval from his 
university. 

Local Authorities 

The patients were treated in Ita- 
ly and Wacl with permission from 
local authorities — the disease 
being more common in those 
countries than in the United States 
— after completion of animal ex- 
periments at UCLA. Short lengths 
of the patients’ legs were irradiated 
and about a teaspoonful of genetic 
material was injected in two doses. 
It was hoped that some material 
would migrate to the bane marrow 
and take root. In an interview ear- 
lier this year. Dr. dine said he Had 
expected the treatments to be the 
beginning of a long-term study. 
Controversy concerning the re- 
search appears to have jeopardized 

this p lan 

The scientific community is di- 
vided ova the propriety of such at- 
tempts at this time. The issue has 
gained particular importance 'be- 
cause there are many other tragic 
disorders in which similar treat- 


Stieatists have even inserted fo 
eign genes into eariy mouse en 
bryos, finding evidence flat gait 
persisted in some anbryos. 

The strategy of insertiM a gen 
or the gene’s protein proctoct, inl 
a human embryo that lacks it 
under discussion at several medic ... - 
research centers, although, fl.: 
treatment remains conjecture ft _■ 
the present A few cases in whk. 
an unborn baby lacks a specif 
substance — the vitamin oioti 
for example — have been treatc , - 
successfully, but by riving d : 
mother, not the fetus, the neede 
matcriaL 

A basic gene therapy methc 
was actually tried a decade a# . 
Doctors were trying to save to 
babies in Germany who faced ii 
evitable mortal retardation b 
cause of a rare inborn chemical d 
feet that left them without the a ’ 
zyme that breaks down the urnc 
acid arginine. The infants were u :i " 
fccted mtcntionally with the viij 
that contained genetic ins tr u ction 

for timlrino an mzyme that WOllj- 

break down argjmne. The expo 
mental treatments failed, however 
and so far as is known have nl- 
been tried again. 

Today, a number of scientist 
amt many non scientists, are cot 
cemed on ethical and ideologic, 
grounds ova possible future a. - 
tempts at gene therapy. They azgL . -- 
that efforts to manipulate huma^ ... 
genetics to cure disease could lea.y 
to attempts to change heredity fi - 
other, perhaps irrational, reasoi 
that would threaten human fre ■ y 
dom and individuality. 


Nevada Tightens 
Law on Abortioi 


meats might, in theory, be tried. It 
tied that 1 percent 


has been estimated 
to 2 percent of human births are 
affected by one or another of more 
than a thousand known genetic 


disorders. In sickle cell an emia an 
obvious target for possible inter- 
vention, only a single chemical su- 
bunit of one gene is abnormaL In 
beta thalassemia, there may be one 
of several different abnormalities. 

The problem, some scientists 
contend, is that despite the re- 
search strides of recent years. 


The Associated Press 

CARSON CITY, Ncv. — A bi = 
requiring women considering a 
abortion to notify their hnsbanc-- 
first and lhoi wait 24 hours befra 
the operation has been signed b - 
Gov. Robert List, who said tfa- - 
new statute would help wome- 
make a reasoned choice. 

The law, sgned Thursday, 
requires teen-agers considering a - .- 
abortion to notify their parent: 
Physicians who perform abortior 
without abiding by the new re- 
quirements or who fail to explaL' . . . 
abortion proceedings adequate! 
to their patients face misdemeaiK 
charges. -■*" 

_ Gov. List said his derision i. 
sign the bill into law was a “highl 
personal” rare. “As a husband aifc 
father, I believe that_a teen-ag 
daughter under 18, or a wrana 
who is married, has an -obtigatio . 
to inf ram ha parents orhusbanr 
They have a stake in her derisio^ 
and should have a voice in if.” .811 
said. 1 ' 
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Banking 
in Space 
’s Success 


By Thomas OToolc 

■ : Washnpen Post Service 

•TIJ^HINGTON - When dd^mtestmg 

Us flew hydrogen 

Us flew heat-resistant tiles thxieiitened to post- 
jponethe fim flight of the spacr shuttle two 
jyeaisggt^ the. National Aerooautfc^^ 
Agency gor support fruin >in •: «oea^5cted 
source for the money to keep it bn.tradc, 

The Pentagon weighed in \at\ the . White 
House for the almost $ 1 biffion in^supplemen- 
W funds that N ji^S.to keep the diut- 
.Ue on schedule; win ch was ihpercent of .Col- 
total cost of $93'.baijjt^ This was a . . 
, Surp rise because NASA and the Defease 

j Department haw- fo^it'ove^control of the 
['‘space prng ra m wtTnott TTVrtrrt liy- Twrnirnri g 
!" The Pratagon’s min^ut ^tl^hts its need 

for the ci vihan space sbuttlty the DC-9-size 


ffVMflfc I 

Vouch as 32j90OEpramdscrf cargo liu its 1 
oay. Witfcsbpeffld*^ sateflife booked on 11 
space sh irttleih^Jts in fbenext four years, the 
Tcntagmrwas not abonCtoeadnre a delay be- 
tansoof a simple thing "Uke ^shortage of mon- 

r "We’ve alwa^o&ected to a delay- in the 
ace program —«t jeast I have,” Secretary of 
gfease Caspar W.- Weinberger said notlong 
. go. “Thcfect thatat pan go up and do a spe- 
cie mission and home back and go up and 
epeat it again without waiting three, four or 
ive years to get the next one ready, that's the 
' >mcfepf^q>ace^huttle. , " 


The PentagonisbankiBgits future in space 
'fen the shuttle. At a post of S200 millio n , it is 
.pudding its own spaceport for the shuttle to 
off- and land at Vandenbexg Air Force 
near Santa Barbara, Calif. Jt will operate 
a nwmflitaiy .space center at Peterson Air 
orce Base in Colorado Springs, alongside the 
orth American Air Detease Command’s un- 
derground headquarters - under Cheyenne 
Mountain. The Air Force will have its own ver- 
sion of the Mission Contxbl Center in Houston 
and . will train its own jxiyidad specialists to . 
J T>loy and retrieve its satellites in orbit. 

The space shuttle Cohnnbia is al least in 
part a product of Pentagon thinking. The Pen- 
£ tagon insisted that itseargo bay cany no less" 
r than 65,000 pounds and that it have maneuver- 
I ability to provide enough cross range for the 
i craft ip be able to take off from Cape Canav- 
l eral and land at Vapdenberg, more than 1,000 
miles off the. courseit worn take if it flew a 
straight orbital track. 

“This was purely a safety consideration,” a 
Pentagon space aide said recently. “If a mal- 
function occurs in a certain phaseof the flight, 
iwe want die-shuttle to-be able to fly to Van- 
dcaberg” ,-r . ' - . - . - . 

There weresecuri£y reasons, too. The Penta- 
gon does iiot. want to see a Shuttle crowded' 
with its secret satdMtes forced to land in some 
■hostile ^territory just because it cannot glide 
1,200 jmles to fbenortb or south. 

- The-first flight it; the space shuttle, that will 
canty theFarthgod’s fieggagels scheduled for 
stypettme in 1983.Likc. aff scheduled Pentagon 
flights, it will cany na gvifiaa or roace agency 
cargo. AH 1 1 flights are .“dedicated,” or devot- 
ed exdnsivejy, to the Pentagon for security 
reasons. ' : ' f. s ' ■ • ‘ • •' ' ■••'T ■■ 

The: 


time in April The 1983 flight will cany a 
Pentagon spy satellite so big that it dwarfs pre- 
2*®** satdfites. It would have cost as much as 
5150 rmDion to put it into space on a conventi- 
rocket, if one could be built to carry it. It 
is so lag that the shuttle’s hydrogen engines 
would have lo be throttled up to 109 percent 
ofthflir normal operating capacity to lift it into 
<atHL “Thai flight was deducted for 1983 for 
national security reasons,” a Pentagon source 
confirmed. “It is needed to verify the next step 
m the SALT treaty.’’ 

D^pite charges by the Soviet Union that it 
-will be a spacebome war machine, the shuttle 
will not carry weapons, at least in the near 
future. First, a laser weapon needed in a space 
battle is too big for the shuttle right now. The 
power supply alone that such a laser weapon 
would need to be effective in space would be 
too heavy for the shuttle to lift. 

The shuttle does not need weapons to be a 
useful military toed, however. Even before it 
carries its superheavy spy satellite into orbit in 
1983, the shuttle will truck an experimental 
militar y laser and an infrared navigating de- 
vice to guide shuttle pilots to orbiting satellites 
to repair or retrieve them. 

Navigational Service 

Such a device also could guide future shuttle 
pilots to hostile satellites, much they might ei- 
ther put out of business by cutting their radio 
antennae with a specially designed space tool, 
or ga t her into the shuttle’s cargo bay to tafr* 
back to the United States for inspection. 

Sometime in 1983, the shuttle will also carry 
a Pentagon infrared sensor code-named Teale 
Ruby, which is being built to pick up the heat 
, exhausts of missiles going into orbit, erf jet air- 
craft at high altitudes, even of enemy space 
satellites whose radios are turned off to keep 
them hidden in space. Sometime later, the 
shuttle will cany a Pentagon . aiming device 
code-named Talon Gold that could be used by 
a spacebome laser weapon. 

Nothing illustrates the usefulness of the 
shuttle to the Pentagon like the six Navstar 
satellites it will cany into orbit for the Navy in 
1985, 1986 and 1987. To be put into a 12,000- 
nrile-high orbit where they will join 12 identi- 
cal satellites now being put into orbit, the 
Navstars will be strung out like beads around 
the Earth to provide the most precise and in- 
stant navigational service the Navy has yet de- 
vised. 

So accurate will the Navstar network be that 
a ship, plane or even a foot soldier will be able 
to ask. Navstar where it is and get a fix in less 
than 15 seconds that is no more than 48 feet 
off in all three dimensions. Navstar win tell a 
jet fighter moving at 1,500 mpb toward a tar- 
get how fast be is going within one-fifth of a 
mile tier hour. It will tell an aircraft moving 
blindly toward a refueling tanker in the dark 
when it can expect to encounter the tanker — 
to one-ten-nnQicmth of a second. 

As important as the shuttle w31 be as a truck 
to haul the Pentagon’s space traffic, possibly 
Its greatest military importance wfll be psycho- 
logical Until the shuttle, military satellites 
went into mace unmanned, and fair game for 
hostile satqHles. to attack if they, were so di- 
rected. No longer. In' very subtle fashion, that 
.unwritten rule of space warfare has been 

r-hatityH 

“If an unmanned satellite is attacked in 
space; it might become a serious international 
incident,”, a Pentagon source said. “Take a se- 
rious step like attacking the shuttle and yon 
inn the risk, otstartixigwbdd War HI" 
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AIRBUS 

Company in Global Battle With Boeing 
After Eclipsing 2 Other U.S. Companies 


: By Joel Straite-McChire 

TJARIS — Bernard Lathiere was .tearing.' 
XT ..The president of Airbus Industrie was 
smiling as though he had just sold his 
1,000th wide-bothed aircraft, scoring* sub- 
stantial marketing victory over His. American 
rivals. .■ • 

> In fact, Mir. Lathiere had just finished a 
vivid ffrgfri p fifgi of a diff erent but still im- 
portant coup, ^international aerospace. He 
had managed, through a series of personal 
connections a-ad his own practiced taste, to 
secure an extraordinary wmc at a ridiculous- 
ly low price to save at the Airbus chalet dar- 
ing the 34thLe BourgptAir Show. The ty-U- 
vee Airbus" is, he assured a visitor during a 
recent tasting at his avenue Bosquet office 

in Paris; better than anything the competi- 
tion can uncork ' 

“You sell S' European-built aircraft tike 
the Airbus largely because of its technical 
capabilities,^ the 5fcyear-old Mr. Lathiere 
said. “But you must pay attention to the 
details anir keep the competition on its toes. 

•; The primary competition for^ the 
Tbidousetased Airbus Industrie; which is 
the marketing and coordinating body ror Eu- 
ropean manufacturers building the Airbus, is 
. Boeing, of Seattle. The two companies are 
waging an* often caustic global battle to ca p- 
ture jMrcs of a civil aircraft market estimat- 
ed at S12 baSon during the next 10 years. 
Although their arguments - — regarding un- 
fair fmriodal practices, subsidized opera- 
tions; protectionism and other topics — of- 
qn l ifl ^ Mr. Lathiere is con- 

yifleed thatlie has beaten Boeing on the wine ■ 
front. .. • •• . 

“If ihey' wani to accuse me of predatory 
; financing :-wheiC it- comes to the wine we’re 
/setynmr -aie^Lc. Bouigpt,” - ho said, “they're 

/ ~ ‘ " _ 

... j^jeIuis,- wbich; edited McDounefl Doug- 


las and Lockheed as a major international 
competitor during the late. 1970s, now has 21 
percent of the market and Is aiming for 30 
percent. Mr. Lathiere and his sales team at 
Airbus Industrie have established a reputa- 
tion for successfully marketing the twin-en- 
gine Airbus family — the 250-seat A-300 and 
the 210-seat A-310, which compete with the 
Boeing 757 and 767. 

Even opponents agree that Airbus has 
threatened the UiL companies’ dominance 
in civil aviation and substantially altered the 
image Europe had a decade ago, as the tech- 
nically excellent Concorde turned out to be a 
commercial catastrophe. 

“The Airbus has put Europe in die lug 
leagues,” according to Frank Borman, chair- 
man and president of Eastern Airlines, the 
purchaser of mote A-300s than any other cH- 
enL “It is a technical success because it is 
elegant in its simplicity, has thoughtful sys- 
tems, low maintenance costs and tremendous 
reliability." ~ 

Jacques ' Mitterrand, the chairman of 
Aerospatiale, Europe’s largest aerospace 
company, said: “The Airbus family wifi al- 
low European manufacturers to obtain a rea- 
sonable share of the commercial aircraft 
market during the next two decades.” 

Fonper Civil Servant 

Mr. Lathiere is not responsible for the 
t ec h ni cal success of the Airbus, which was 
conceived by French and British engineers 
during the mid-1960s. In fact, the “father” of 
the Airbus is either his predecessor, Henri 
Ziegler, or the company’s general manager, 
Roger BeteiUe, one of the best technical 
minds in contemporary aerospace. 

. Mr. Lathiere was a civil servant, albeit 
high on the scale, before he took the reins at 
Airbus. Industrie in 1975. Just before that, he . 

(Continued on Page US) 
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AIRLINES The Age of Deregulation 


■p\£REG(/LA TJON has been a major issue in commercial aviation, with some of 
the more innovative air carriers and the charter companies in the forefront of 
the fight to end regulations that they claim keep air fares artific iall y high The 
worldwide result has beat piecemeal deregulation, with transatlantic prices some- 
times relatively much lower than fares within Europe, for example. The Carter 
administration deregulated airline prices, which led to intense price competition in 
the late 1 970s and to the growth of commuter airlines, but some analysts believe 
that the move helped neither customers nor the airlines in the long run. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, which recommends price levels, and some 
* 

UNITED STATES 


countries defend regulation for economic and social reasons. State-owned compa- 
nies. like British Airways, often have to fly certain uneconomic routes as a public 
service, and are generally not as flexible on hiring and firing as commercial firms. 
They have to pay their huge fuel and other costs either through high fares — or 
through the public coffers. Furthermore, government and industry officials argue 
that lower fares have not consistently increased airline business. French regulators, 
for example, believe that they would lose more than they would gain by lowering 
prices, and insist that they “ protect ” Air France through minimum fares only as 
long as the company increases its traffic. The debate is far from over. 


FRANCE 


Price Competition, New Ventures Encouraged Charter, Government Disagree on ‘Protection’ 


By Maureen Sherwood 

N EW YORK — Hop on a plane from Lon- 
don to Paris and it will cost you $101 
one-way. For just over double (about $219) 
you could hop all the way to New York, which 
is about six times as far. On a standby fare 
with British Airways cme-way. Thanks to dere- 
gulation — or Freddie Laker, some might say. 

Deregulation has yet to go further than Lon- 
don on that side of the Atlantic, although if Sir 
Freddie has his way, it wQ] not be too far off. 
His case for carte blanche flying in Europe is 
now being beard in a court of law. 

In the United States, deregulation is well 
into its third year and from most accounts, a 
success. 

It was the brainchild of Alfred E. Khan, 
then at the Civil Aeronautics Board, at the 
tune erf the Carter administration. IBs Tnain 
aim was to encourage price competition and 
freer entry into the industry, and to combat 
inflation. Thus, airlines could decide on their 
own routes, as well as fares. 

In a recent telephone interview, Mr. Khan, 
admitting that he was not exactly an impartial 
observer, called the venture a definite success. 
“How high would fares be now,” he asked, 
“without Laker, New York Air [a recently 
formed airline of which Mr. Khan is now a 
director]. People's Express, Capitol and o th- 
ere?” 

Fuel Costs 

Mr. Khan is certain that with the huge in- 
creases in foel costs and general inflation in 
the last three years, the industry would be in a 
far worse situation without deregulation. 
“There is not one single airline which would 
want to return to regulation,” he said. “They 
prefer the flexibility of choice to raise or lower 
fares as they wish, of pulling out of marginal 
areas, restructuring routes, making maximum 
use of each airplane.” 

Angus McClure of TWA agrees in the main 
but feels that deregulation has not had a true 
test yet became of several external factors. The 
most important of these, he said, is the fuel 
increase coindding with the start of deregula- 
tion, which has clouded results. The other ma- 
jor factor is inflation. 

“But we do fed that deregulation is succeed- 
ing and that the current slump in business and 
major losses bring experienced by most UB. 
airlines cannot be attributed to it,” he said. 

Mr. Khan also pointed out that more cities 
in the United States now get better air service; 
many also now have commuter services, al- 
though these woe unpopular at first because 
'of an initial bad safely record. He agreed that 
some rides have lost services but said: “It’s not 
our job in the United States to subsidize. Why 
should people traveling from New York to 
California have to pay very high rates to subsi- 
dize more isolated routes?” 

Another advantage, he added, was that 
smaller airlines no longer had to fly to bad- 
weather zones but were now able to spread 
their wings in other directions. 

TPlying Into a Storm’ 

A voice that comes oat strongly against 
deregulation is that of the American Society of 
Travel Agents. ASTA's chair man, Joseph R. 
Stone; explained his position: “From the first, 


I was always against it although I really hoped 
Fd be wrong in my predictions — early on, I 
termed it 'short-term gain, long-term chaos.” 
Early on also, he gave a lecture at the Universi- 
ty of Washington on the subject, the title of 
which he is proud: “Flying Into a Storm.” 

He Teels that the immediate impact of dere- 
gulation in 1978 was great but that it is now 
destroying one of the world’s finest airline sys- 
tems. He wem on: “The original concept was 
to mi empty seats; the average flight was 57- 
percent full So we'd give cheaper fares — a 
great idea from the economy standpoint. Great 
on paper. But what happened was that flights 
were now 64-percent hill of passengers paying 
a discount fare. So the yield just wasn’t worth 
iL It’s not sour grapes, it’s just not working.'’ 
He added that the equivalent of 10 empty 
747s crosses the Atlantic every day. 

New Gateways 

Mr. Stone also pointed out how overbook- 
ing was now very likely no longer going to be 
penalized — hence passengers missing their 
connections with no compensation. On com- 
muter flights, he was equally pessimistic; 
“How many passengers really prefer a twin- 
engined propeller aircraft to a Boeing 737T 
When asked why the airlines were all for 
deregulation, in spite of heavy losses by almost 
all of them in the United Stales. Mr. Stone 
said he thought they were “playing a poker 
game.” 

From the international carriers’ viewpoint, 
John Lamp] of British Airways says that dere- 
gulation in the United States has opened up 
many new gateways for them but has had dis- 
advantages, too. “We used to have a fair-sized 
office in Miami” he said, "but since deregula- 
tion, Delta has taken over most of the busi- 
ness.” 

As for Laker, their general manager in the 
United States, Charles Maxwell, said that al- 
though U.S. deregulation did not affect them 

(Continued on Page L3S) 


By Mark J. Kurlansky 

T)ARIS — Jacques Maillot, the director of 
1 one of France’s largest and most aggres- 
sive charter-flight travel agencies, Nouvefles 
Frontieres, accuses the DGAC (Director Gen- 
eral of Gvil Aviation) of being “protectionist.” 
Robert Esperou agrees. He is director of the 
DGACs Air Transportation department 

Companies that offer flights in French air- 
space must have their contract approved by 
the DGAC. The price guidelines arc a set of 
minimum*, which, Mr. Esperou admits with a 
shrug, have not changed in three years. These 
mini mums happen to be the lowest prices of- 
fered on any given route by the national air- 
line, Air France, or in the case of domestic 
flights, by Air Inter. 

“We would not protect Air France in any 
policy they pursued, but only under the condi- 
tion that they increase traffic. If they remained 
static, we would not protect them,” Mr. 
Esperou said. Air France, during a difficult pe- 
riod for the airline business in general barely 
manages to accomplish this. In 1980, it had a 
1. 3-percent increase in passenger kilometers 
from the year before. 

This year is also looking extremely difficult. 
Mr. Esperou admits that the government is 
perplexed by the decrease in North American 
traffic. “We thought it was the recession and 
the weak dollar, but now that has reversed and 
in spite of that the traffic remains low ” 

But the DGAC does not accept the principle 
of lowering air fares to increase traffic, “we 
estimate that we would lose more than we 
would gain,” said Mr. Esperou of an “open 
rides policy” such as the U.S. Gvil Aeronau- 
tics Board launched under the Carter adminis- 
tration. The CAB has tried to sweeten a deal 
with the DGAC by opening new routes to Air 
France, but the French say that these routes 
do not interest them. 

Mr. Maillot, who claims a 17-percent in- 
crease in passengers this year from last, said 


BRITAIN 

Independents Fare Better Than British Airways 


By Michael Smith 

L ONDON — Britain has the second-largest 
international airline industry, after the 
United States, and it is ironic that the contri- 
butions to the economic wealth of the nation 
are coming from the independent camera and 
not from state-owned British Airways, proba- 
bly the weald’s largest international airline. 

The dvfl airline industry provides a classic 
example of bow me country is struggling to 
come to terms with the international mood of 
deregulation. It is a story of contrasting for- 
tunes, with the independent airlines like Brit- 
ish Caledonian and Laker Airways enjoying 
relative prosperity despite the recession, and 
British Airways hurt by major losses and rising 
debts. 

The point will certainly not be lost on Brit- 
ish Airways, which will shortly illustrate the 
depth of its problems by announcing losses of 
about £125 on past-year trading. 


As a major international and domestic car- 
rier. British Airways has been hurl on both 
fronts during the last year. 

Internationally, the airline has run into 
fierce price-cutting competition in a generally 
stagnant market. But, unlike many of its rivals, 
British Airways is also the principal domestic 
carrier — about 45 percent of sales are gener- 
ated within the United Kingdom — with a so- 
cial responsibility for maintaining often uneco- 
nomic services. 

British Airways has responded to the prob- 
lems by leaning more heavily on the British 
government, deterring the purchase of aircraft, 
selling unwanted parts of the flea and reduc- 
ing its 53,000-strong work force. Further mea- 
sures seem likely later in the year. 

In contrast, British Caledonian has recently 
unwrapped a small profit on the 1980 trading 
account, a year in which the independent air- 
( Continued on Page 14S) 


that the success of low-fare charters proves 
that DGAC policy is mistaken. 

Charters are much different from regular 
airlines since they have no routes to maintain 
and almost always fly with a filled plane. Their 
main problem at the moment is that their con- 
tracts are usually with U.S. companies and in 
dollars, and the sharp rise in the dollar is forc- 
ing rates up. 

Mr. Maillot and Mr. Esperou not only agree 
in calling the DGAC protectionist but also 
that the protection extends to private compa- 
nies. “They also protect UTA (Union de Tran- 
sports Aerieas), a private company, and this is 
a scandalous affair,” Mr. Maillot said. 

“Certainly we do” Mr. Esperou said. “We 
protect regular airlines in France. We don’t 
disc rimina te between public and private.” In 
fact Air Inter is almost half private. 

National Railroad 

Air Iota’s main problem now is not charter 
flights but government-controlled competition 
in the form of the French national railroad 
(SNCF). By September, the Train a Grande Vi- 
tesse (TGV) will go from Paris to Lyons in two 
hours and 40 minutes. By 1983. (his is expect- 
ed to be cut to two hours. The TGV is expect- 
ed to go from Paris to Marseilles — one of Air 
Intel’s most important routes — in less than 
five hours. 

According to Mr. Esperou, Air Inter will 
continue a policy of asking “very moderate” 
price increases with reductions on less busy 
days and hours. He is not sure how the TGV 
will affect air prices. “It's a governmental 
problem,” he said. “The government approves 
both prices, and both companies are struggling 
for the same clientele” 

For international flights, the government’s 
task is much clearer. Mr. Esperou said, “In the 
American philosophy, if Braniff disappeared it 
is all the same. TWA will take their place or 
someone else. But we only have one airline. 
Would the CAB risk letting all the American 
airlines disappear?” Air France, according to 
Mr. Esperou, has a “socioeconomic character.” 
He said that, in addition to maintaining an 
enormous number of routes, it has an unusual- 
ly high ratio of employees to planes. 

The DGAC wfll allow low fares only if they 
are not seen as threatening to Air France. 
TWA got a low fare to Boston approved be- 
cause Air France does not fly to Boston and it 
was concluded that the TWA service was not 
frequent enough to menace Air France’s Paris- 
New York route. Mr. Esperou said that, if 
TWA started increasing its frequency of ser- 
vice, “we might reconsider.” 

Low-Fare Deals 

For the time being, the few price gimmicks 
of Air France, the vois vacances and “business 
class” fares, will be as good a deal as wfll be 
allowed on regular flights in France. 

The American open sides policy, certain 
U.S. bilateral agreements such as with London 
and Brussels, low-fare Laker flights from Lon- 
don and other such things are putting pressure 
on the DGAC. Charter companies lika 
NouveOes Frontieres offer an increasing num- 
ber of flights from Brussels rather than Paris 
because it can be cheaper, So it is not only Air 
France that is losing business but another gov- 
ernment company, the Paris airport authority. 


IATA Industry Organization Defends Its Role in Fare Guidelines 


By Calk Comer 

/ty^ENEVA — The recent decision by the 
VJ U.S. Gvil Aeronautics Board to bar U.S. 
airlines beginning on Sept. 15 from engaging 
in talks ova North Atlantic airline fares has 
caused a new problem for the International 
Air Transport Association and focused atten- 
tion again on what the association feds is a 
minor, although not unimportant, part of its 


“IATA does not fix fares and is not a car- 
tel,” said John Brindley, spokesman for IATA 
in Geneva, where the 110-member organiza- 
tion has its international headquarters (the 
main headquarters are in Montreal). “But if 
we were, m you’d have to do is look at the 
financial sheet of the airline industry today 
and you could say we were a pretty bad one at. 
that.” 

During a two-day meeting that ended on 
Wednesday, IATA member airlines — exclud- 
ing U.S. companies — decided to ask govern- 
ments for a 5-percent increase in passenger 
faxes beginning on Sept 1 and in freight rates 
beginning on Oct. 1 to prevent record Tosses in 
1981. A further round of fare increases up to a 
maximum of 5 percent were also discussed for 
later this year, officials said. 

The organization has been accused in recent 
years — particularly before a restructuring 
that took place in the late 1970s — of virtually 


setting international fares by not allowing its 
members price flexibility. But IATA feels that 
these arguments are unfair and overlook its 
important role in aiding international air trav- 
el It insists that the “traffic conferences” it 
has organized for the last 30 years as well as 
the other services it offers to its members have 
been responsible for the relatively smooth fly- 
ing of world aviation. 

IATA is naturally hoping that the big U.S. 
carriers like Pan American and TWA, which 
are IATA members (Pan Am recently re- 
joined) and serve Europe, as well as the U.S. 
Staie and Transportation departments, who 
have made strong protests to the CAB, will be 
able to head off the decision, which IATA 
thinks is arbitrary and a strange mixture of 
ignorance and arrogance. 

Carta- Proposals 

The storm over the Atlantic began brewing 
in 1978 when the Carter administration pro- 
posed plans to deregulate U.S. air travel and 
open a free market in the face of overseas com- 
petition from cut-rate operations like Laker. 
The resnlt was not only a challenge to airlines 
running the Laker routes, who were already 
suffering from increased oil prices, but the 
condemnation of IATA and some of its Euro- 
pean members, who see their markets as de- 
pendent on international travel, unlik e the 


U.S. carriers who have a large domestic market 
to balance overseas losses. 

Swissair, which follows the conservative 
traffic policy and was a target of the U.S. dere- 
gulation campaign, points out that the frenzied 
efforts by airlines in 1980 to undercut one an- 
other in the U.S. domestic market did not 
stimulate traffic as promised and that the 
transatlantic carriers kept their fares on a com- 
petitive basis with the European airlines to 
keep the highest traffic gains. Swissair itself, 
with 70 percent of its North Atlantic seats full 
last year, still lost on those routes. The North 
Atlantic route lost a total of $500 million in 
1980. 

As great a problem for IATA, although less 
publicized, is the deep split among the IATA 
members over the question of “interlining” 
(the tariff policy that dictates that lower fares 
existing between two points in two different 
countries may be applied only by the national 
carriers of the countries in question). IATA 
points out that it does not decide these ques- 
tions, but rather the governments involved. In 
fact, it sees its role in these matters as that of a 
trade association bringing its members togeth- 
er for discussion. Director-General Knut 
Hsmmarskjold recently summed up the associ- 
ation's philosophy as one of “interdependence 
and cooperation, transcending differences in 
political or economic philosophies among na- 
tions.” 


IATA, originally the International Air Traf- 
fic Association, was the direct result of pioneer 
aviators seeing the need for a permanent agen- 
cy to regulate air navigation and administra- 
tion. The original charter drawn up in The 
Hague on Aug. 28, 1919, between the six 
founding members called for a flexible body 
whose members were bound by a spirit of co- 
operation for mutual advantage, with only two 
limitations — that the organization be nonpo- 
litical and its members entirely autonomous. 
By 1939, IATA had grown to 29 members 
from 24 countries. 

Chicago Convention 

With the end of World War II (which virtu- 
ally suspended international civil aviation 
while advancing aviation a quarter of a centu- 
ry), the allied nations saw an immediate need 
for further cooperation on air travel. Under 
the auspices of the U.S. government, explora- 
tory talks were held in Chicago in early 1944. 
The outcome was the Chicago Convention on 
International Gvil Aviation, which provided 
for the creation of the Internationa] Civil Avi- 
ation Organization and the restructuring of 
IATA the following year to art as an arbitrator 
between governments on the question of bilat- 
eral agreements, including air routing and 
fares. 

IATA says that the problem of air fares has 
(Continued on Page 14S) 







No other business jet surpasses 
Challenger's standard of 
comfort. 


Forget everything you know 
about business jet travel. Forget 
about cramped interiors and 
irritating engine noise, The revolu- 
tionary Challenger makes long- 
distance flights a pleasure. 

Challenger is built with state-of- 
the-art technology that outdates 
every other aircraft in its class, Its 
wide-body cabin offers you com- 
fort thatt beyond compare. 


Its high-bypass turbofan engines 
and high-lift, low-drag wing make 
Challenger incredibly quiet and 
efficient, 

And to assure you of its super- 
lative safety and performance. 
Challenger is the only business jet 
certified to the same stringent 
standards as the worlds latest and 
largest commercial aircraft. 

If you're ready for an incom- 
parable aircraft such as this and 
would like more information, write 
to Adel A. Oubari, Vice President 
of TAG Aeronautics Ltd, 14 Rue 
Charles Bonnet, 1211 Geneva 12, 
Switzerland. 
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Airbus Wages Global Battle With Boeing 


(Contiiiiied from Page 9S) 

was bead of the French' civil avia- 
tion authority, which, among other 
thiiws, kept an eye on the Con- 
corde manufacturing program. Be- 
fore that, he was a senior adviser 
to me minister of transport, fol- 
lowing a four-year stint as an in- 
spector of Finance. 

In .France, however, bde - rarely 
steps into any of these positions 
without 


an acceptable 

After obtaining a bachdofsof law 
degree in Paris and die 

Institui d’Etudes Politicoes de Par- 
is, Mr. Lathiere was; first in his 
class at the French national school 
for civil savants (ENA)^ ■ 1 

“People were ^urprised to see a 
career civil servant selling air- 
planes,” the Cdqutta-bom Mr, 
Lathiere said. ?But : this is a -fasci- 
nating occupation — it’s global in 
scope, ihe product is superb -and 
every success is a victory -for all of 
Europe.” , r - . --'i • . 

. Mr. Laihiere does not tike to be 
quoted : when it comes to com- 
ments aa ^ comptititidn. in fact, 

he admits that 'both Airbus and 
Bo ring mainrfanmr e excettenT air- 
craft and says he enjoys the com- 
petitive-nature of marketing to- 
day’s crop and planning for tomor- 
row’s. Bui it is a ;tdugh game. For 
example, be' does not even want 
Boeing to know that Airbus will be 
displaying a modt-up ofihe interi- 
or of the fuselage of the A-320 at 
Le Bourget- Thai aircraft will be a 
13Q-I70-5eater — aimed at a mar- 
ket sector that is expected to be at- 
tacked by Boeing as well as a 
McDonnell Douglas/ Fokker con- 
sortium. 

“When you’re selling something 
that costs between $40 million (the 
A-310) and $50 million (the A- 
300), and when it costs $1.5 billion 
to get a. new family member onto 
the market (the A-320), you can’t 
let the competition know every- 
thing,” he explained, admitting 
that aerospace, because of the rela- 
tively small number of manufac- 
turers,' is incredibly- incestuous. 
“You don’t have to tell them how 
much you’ll- be increasing your 
sales force and your after-sales 
staff during the next five years,” he 
said.; 1 . - 

Boeing, is obviously intent on 
maintaining its commanding share 
of the dvri.- aircraft market, but 
continually acknowledges Airbus 
as a competitor. The company’s di- 
rector of corporate .public rela^ 
dons, Peter Bush, recently said in 
Seattle- that “in the pMt our com- , 
petition 'was mamly_T3ougIas and ' 
Lockheed ...Now all of a. sudden 
we are worrying; more about 
Airbus.?';.' •" 

Mr. . Bush J added: “It's a bit 
much to expect one American en- 
terprise, wholly owned by stock- 
holders, to go against an enterprise 
backed by three major European 
governments who don’t have to 
cover the cost of production be- 
cause they 1 re subsidized.” 

Mr. Lathiere is riled by this con- 
tention. Putting the glass of wine 
on the table and looking at a mod-, 
el of the A-300 oh his desk, he ex- 
plained, for what appeared to be 
the last time, that Airbus is.simply 
not a subsidized aircraft. 

“Financing comes from the 
partners or tn the form of loans 
from their governments, which are 
often the shareholders because the 
companies are nationalized,” he 
said. “But for every Airbus sold, 
and we’re approaching* the 500 
mark with a break-even expected 


at 800, S3- million is returned to 
pay down those loans. We are not 
here to lose money and we are cer- 
latnly intem on malting money.” 

Although Airbus may not be 
subsidized, it does have the back- 
ing of the European aerospace 
heavyweights and their govem- 
meats. Airbus Industrie, a “pooi- 
ing of economic interest” with 900 
employees, is responsible to: 
France’s Aerospatiale (with a 37.9- 
• percent Interest), Deutsche Airbus, 
comprising MBB and VFW (37.9 
percent), British Aerospace (20 
percent), Spain’s CASA (42 per- 
cent) and associate members 
Fokker in the Netherlands and 
Belgium's Bclairbus. 

The result is a pan-European 
project, with all the problems and 
pitfalls that implies, which has de- 
veloped, said Mr. Lathiere. a 
“technically superb aircraft be- 
cause erf" a cross-fertilization of en- 
gineering techniques that provide a 
nearly fail-safe, cost-effective de- 
■ vdopment." 

The early barriers to such a col- 
laboration were formidable: pro- 
gram coordination, engineering 
approaches and design standards, 
ownership of technology, language 
differences, specifications and 
quality control, financing, varying 
labor Laws, and employment con- 
ditions. But the Europeans, largely 
because of the tangible commercial 
success, believe tbai Airbus has 
succeeded in overcoming the prob- 
lems. 

*On Plar With Americans’ 

“The Airbus has undoubtedly 
put Europe on a technical par with 
the Americans,” according to Gus- 
tav Bittner, vice president of MBB 
in Munich. “No European compa- 
ny could have financed the job 
alone, and now that collaboration 
has worked we definitely want to 
see it continued” 

British Aerospace Chairman Sir 
Austin Pearce concurs: ‘The alter- 
natives woe to go it alone, which 
was not economically viable, or to 
become, in effect a subcontractor 
to one of the American firms.” 

Although than is some interna- 
tional collaboration in the field of 
large cavil aircraft <Aeritalia is 
working with Boeing on the 767, 
for example, and Fokker has 
si gned a mrmppmrinm of under- 
standing with McDonnell Douglas 
to design a 150-seat aircraft), most 
observers are keenly watching 
what Airbus will do in the future. 

~ "We heed a family of five air- 
craft to cover a full spectrum of 
the future market,” said Mr. 
Lalhfere; insisting, that the part- 
ners are in unanimous agreement 
to expand the Airbus family de- 
spite recent reports that the West 
German interests are hesitant. 
“And we will make a decision lata 
this year on which direction we 
will pursue. The choice win de- 
pend on our evaluation of the mar- 
ket.” 

[Speaking at the inauguration 
day of the air show. United Press 
International quoted Mr. Lathiere 
as having said that the consorti- 
um’s managing board in April ap- 
proved plans for accelerated smd- 
tes of the aircraft and authorized 
Airbus managers to offer clients 
delivery dates, the prospective 
price and even firm contracts. “We 
are thus the first ones,” Mr. 
Laihiere told a news conference. 
“All we need now is to find a few 
companies for the la un c h i n g of the 
plane.** He said that the A-320 
- would roQ off production lines late 
in 1985 or early 1986.] 

Airbus is talking to a number of 



Bernard Lathiere: . . Details, always the details . ' 


other manufacturers, including 
Japanese and U.S. companies, 
about possible participation in fu- 
ture projects, and the structure of 
the consortium could be altered, 
depending on talks that will con- 
tinue during and after the air 
show. 

“There could be a change in the 
percentages of participation or in 
the type of work sharing,” Mr. 
Lathiere said. “The parts are now 
manufactured in different coun- 
tries and transported to Toulouse 
for final assembly. In the future, 
assembly could be carried out in 
another country.” 

Mr. Lathiere is not worried 
about taking on the additional 
load of future Airbus variants. The 
present participants are increasing 
production from four aircraft a 
month to eight in 1984 and will use 
this experience for future manufac- 
turing. 

“We have mastered the techni- 
cal, physical, political, industrial 
and administrative problems of 
building an Airbus,” he said. “The 
difficulty in the future is ...the 
sale.” 

To date, 40 customers have 


made firm orders or taken options 
on 469 A-300s or A-3I0s. Al- 
though Eastern and Canada’s 
Ward air International are the only 
North American airlines to buy. 
the other clients cover the globe: 
Swissair. Cruzeroi, Laker, Tran- 
saustralian. Air Afrique. Indian 
Airlines, Lufthansa, Thai Interna- 
tional. The latest client is Nigerian 
Airways. 

Supersalesman 

Mr. Lathiere, the former civil 
servant, is now regarded as a 
supersaiesman. He and his com- 
mercial vice president, George 
Warde, formerly president of 
American Airlines, each travel 
more than 250,000 miles a year, 
prospecting new business. 

In fact, Mr. Lathiere likens him- 
self to the butterfly collections on 
his office walL The gifts — from 
Cuba, Mexico, Madagascar and 
Brazil — were presented by poten- 
tial Airbus clients. “Like that 
American boxer.” he joked. “1 fly 
like a butterfly and sting like a 
bee.” 

Mr. Lathiere has been stung 
himself. Airbus Industrie faced a 


drought In 1976 and did not sell 
one airplane during the entire year. 
Then, in 1977. u looked as though 
Western Airlines would order the 
A-300 and permit the break- 
through in the United States. 

“The ( deal fell through as the 
Champagne was being brought out 
of the cooler.” he said. “Then a 
month or two later. Frank Borman 
ordered the first of his fleet of 
Airbus planes.” 

Mr. Borman's order was, said 
Mr. Lathiere. “the trigger of our 
success; [it] provided us with a re- 
quired respectability.” 

New Cockpit 

Mr. Borman has now become an 
important promoter of the Airbus 
and is particularly enthusiastic 
about the new forward-facing crew 
cockpit talso on display at Le 
Bourget). which uses logically or- 
ganized controls to display data in 
a manna that improves crew effi- 
ciency and minimizes the work- 
load. 

“The new Airbus cockpit is at 
least a generation ahead of any of 
the American producers, particu- 
larly in terms of software and pres- 
entation.” according to Mr. Bor- 
man. who will be at the air show. 

Mr. Lathiere recalled the Bor- 
man breakthrough with almost as 
much glee as his wine project. He 
talked about bow be has refined 
his sales pitch, learning as much as 
possible about his clients’ require- 
ments. He knows when to order 
aged Annagnac on the terrace at 
Pujol's in Toulouse or be content 
with sharing sandwiches during fi- 
nal comract negotiations. 

“You must understand the per- 
sonality of every dirtine official in 
as much depth as possible," he 
said. “TeD them about the Ameri- 
can engines and components, if 
that's what they want, or the de- 
sign they can have on their seat 
covers. The trick is to seduce them 
with the details, always the de- 
tails.” 



SLR AUSTIN PEARCE, chairman of Brit- 
ish Aerospace: 

^ The alternative to joining Europe in producing 
the Airbus was to go it alone, which was not eco- 
nomically viable, or become a subcontractor to 
one of the large U.S. manufacturers. 

Prospects of new members of the Airbus family 
and larger longer-range variants will absorb most 
of Europe's capacity through 1988. Added to 
these wall be aircraft in smaller sizes that can be 
funded on a one-country, one company basis. 
These include new- feeder and corporate jets. 

Industry on both sides of the Atlantic is closely 
watching the effect of deregulation on the airline 
industry and the resulting changes in the profita- 
bility picture. These changes will decide whether 
the big leagues of Europe and the U.S. will need 
to collaborate more closely for this market. 

Toward the end of this century or the beginning 
of the next an advanced supersonic transport 
could be feasible. This will require a European- 
American cooperation, with Europe through 
France and the United Kingdom supplying tech- 
nical experience from the Concorde, and the U.S. 
providing its resources of financing and technolo- 
gy- } 


JACQUES 

Aerospatiale: 


MTTTER.4ND. chairman of 


^ Despite the current economic crises — charac- 
terized by rising fuel prices, soaring inflation and 
. "high interest rates — the demand for air transpor- 
tation will continue to grow during the next two 
decades and the global air transport system wrill 
adapt itself to solve the problems faced in meeting 
that demand. 

Fuel costs, maintenance costs and longer depre- 
ciation periods all combine to justify the value of 
new technology to the operators. Future civil air- 
craft, either all new- or derivatives of current mod- 
els, will feature advanced technology in terms of 
the extensive use of new alloys and composites 
and further advances in wing aerodynamics, air- 
load management and digital avionics. The large 
investment required by dvil aircraft programs — 
including research and development, tooling and 
start-up costs, which can amount to S3-S4 billion 
— suggests that in the not too distant future only 
two or three manufacturers wall dare launch new 
ventures. In fact, it is quite possible that only two 
areas in the world will see the assembly of the 
entire output of tomorrow’s commercial jets — 
the West Coast of the United Slates and the south 
of. France. ^ 


SWEDEN Export or Perish: Industry Takes On Challenge 


By Westerly Christner 

S TOCKHOLM — Less than two 
years ago the aerospace divi- 
sion of Saab-Scania, the automo- 
tive group, was facing “aiairiy bad 
situation,” .said Tore R. 
GuUstrand, who has been with the 
company for 25 years and its man- 
aging director for 12. 

Sweden and Finland are the 
only two .Nordic countries in- 
volved in aerospace manufactur- 
ing, and Sweden’s two producers 
are acutely aware of the limitations 
of their small home market: They 
must export or perish. 

But both Saab-Scania and Volvo 
Flygmotor appear to have survived 
the worst of the 1970s handsomely. 
Neither has ever returned a loss. 
Both are threatened by the govern- 
ment’s growing tendency to cut 
militar y spending — maintaining 
military production to some extent 
is crucial for providing technologi- 
cal innovations to create spin-offs 
in other areas — bnt both expect 
non-mzHtary lines to be the main- 
stay of tbrir business, if not the 
key to their survival. 

“If new 1 opportunities had not 
come along we probably would 
have had to suspend a large part of 
our operation and personnel” 

more than a year ago, Mr. 
GuUstrand said. It would have 
been an anti-climatic ending to a 
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bright past: Airplanes were the 
foundation of the Saab-Scania 
group, with Svenska Aeroplan Ak- 
tiebolaget being formed in 1937. 

The aerospace division did not 
have a single major civilian aircraft 
project under way. The Swedish 
military command had not yet de- 
cided on developing a new mul- 
tirole combat aircraft to replace 
the Viggen weapon system. The di- 
vision began to see a “brain drain” 
of some its top technical experts to 
other countries, notably the Unit- 
ed States. 

That trend bas been reversed. “I 
think everyone has returned now,” 
Mr. GuUstrand said with a smile. 
The reason is twofold: the Saab- 
FairdriJd 340 commuter plane and 
a new combat aircraft called the 
JAS. 

Great emphasis is now being 
placed on developing a new class 
of airliner, the compact twin-en- 
gine commuter, or “feeder liner," 
wi»h a 2Q-to-40-seat capacity. 

The market for this class has 
boomed in the last few years be- 
cause of staggering fuel prices — . 
which have forced several larger 
airlines to abandon jetliner ser- 
vices to smaller cities — and the 
world recession. It is estimated 
that the U.S. commuter airline in- 
dustry is growing at an annual rate 
of 12 percent, with about 50 such 
operations throughout the country. 
By 1990, it is forecast commuter 
business will account for about 10 
percent of the U.S. travel market 
— or more than 500 million pas- 
sengers a year, from the present 12 


Saab Aerospace, hoping to cash 
in on this fast-growth market de- 
cided to join forces with Fairchild 
Industries of the United States to 
create a commuter liner. In Janu- 
ary, 1980, the two agreed to jointly 
develop, produce and market the 
low-wing, twin turboprop Saab- 
Fairchild 340, a 34-passenger air- 
liner. 

The total investment program 
for development and initial pro- 
duction, on the Swedish side, is 
800 million kronor (about $160 
million), including a factory at 
Saab-Scania’s Linkoping airport, 
Mr. Gulls trand said. The aero- 
space division has a 75-percent de- 
velopment stake in the venture, 
and manufacturing costs are split 
50-50. 

“To help finance tins project we 
secured a loan from the gover- 
nemni of 350 million kronor. Con- 
struction of the plant started in 
January. It will be ready by the 
turn of the year, when the first two 
prototypes will be built.” Mr. 
GuUstrand said. The first of the 
two is scheduled to be flying at the 
end of 1982 

General Electric is supplying the 
CT7-5 turboprop engine. The 
fuselage and carnages will be built 
in Sweden, the wings and tails in 
the United States. Final assembly 
will take place at the new Lin- 
koping plant. 

The contract for the nose under- 
carriage and the main undercar- 
riages went to AP Precision Hy- 
draulics of Liverpool, the aircraft 
and marine division of Automotive 
Products Ltd. 


Ironically. Sweden's own Volvo 
Flygmotor, in conjuction with 
Garrett Corp.. lost out on the en- 
gine bid because its engine “was 
too small, and the GE CT7-5 had 
the lowest fuel consumption rate 
of all the contenders,” Mr. 
GuUstrand said. 

Last November, the first SF-340 
order was made, by Crossair, the 
Zurich-based Swiss airline compa- 
ny. It is valued at 85 million kro- 
nor. for five planes, and Crossair 
holds an option on five more. 
Since then about 85 more orders 
have come in. The base price Tor 
the airliner is about $3.8 million. 

‘Interesting Response’ 

“The response from the market 
has been extremely interesting," 
Mr. GuUstrand said, adding: 
“What we mean by ‘orders* is 
signed contracts, on which the cus- 
tomer has paid an initial, non-re- 
fundable portion.” 

He said be had anticipated that 
more than half the market for the 
SF-340 would be in the United 
States, but he proved to be wrong. 
‘The sales of this aircraft have 
been woridwide. More have been 
sold outride North America, in 
Australia, Sweden, South America 
and the Far East.” 

The commuter airline market 
outside die United States is grow- 
ing. In the Third World, where dif- 
ficult terrain often impedes links 
between otherwise proximate com- 
munities, expansion of the busi- 
ness is a necessity. 

British Aerospace, Fokker, Em- 
braer. Short Brothers, Beechcraft. 
Aerospatiale. Aeritalia. Domier 
and CASA are all getting into the 
commuter liner act, but Mr. 
GuUstrand sees the SF-340’s main 
competitor as de Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada. De Havilland has 
built and sold more than 700 of its 
19-passenger Twin Otters and 
more than 100 of its 50-seat, four- 
engine Dash Seven turboprop air- 
craft, and is developing the 32-to- 
36-seat Dash 8 twin turboprop. 

Combat Aircraft 

Mr. GuUstrand said Saab Aero- 
space is studying other applica- 
tions of the SF-340 — such as gov- 
ernment dispatches and flying am- 
bulances — and the possibility of 
developing 50-seat and 60-seai 
models. 

The other major factor behind 
the aerospace division's turna- 
round involves the Swedish mili- 
tary's decision to approve a study 
for development of a new combat 
aircraft. Last year, the Riksdag 
(parliament) decided that aircraft 
development should be directed 
toward replacing the entire Viggen 
system, which has been the main- 
stay of the Swedish Air Force. 

A consortium of Saab-Scania, 
Volvo Flygmotor and the telecom- 
mum cations groups L.M. Ericsson 
and SRA Communications are in- 
vesting about 400 million kronor 
through next year on project defi- 
nition and initial development of 
the new system, the JAS- Saab 
Aerospace is responsible for sys- 
tems management, systems inte- 
gration and basic flying platform, 
Volvo Flygmotor for the engine, 
L.M. Ericsson for the radar and 


SRA for display and recording sys- 
tems. 

“In the long run. the total mili- 
tary budget for RAD. production 
and weapons up to the year 2000 is 
20 billion kronor."- Mr. GuUstrand 
said. “The trick is to come up with 
an aircraft that will not exceed this 
budget but that will, at the same 
time, be effective. If we cannot 
meet the financial requirements, 
we will have to look at foreign al- 
ternatives." 

Gunnar L. Johansson, managing 
director of Flygmotor, said his 
company is expected to expand on 
existing cooperation with GE for 
the engine for the JAS. the F-404, 
adapted to Swedish needs. “We 
will buy some parts from GE and 
we will be producing some our- 
selves.” says Mr. Johansson, who 
has been with the Volvo group 
since 1955 and Flygmotor’s chief 
executive since 1972 

About 65 percent of the compa- 
ny’s turnover, or 485 million kro- 
nor, is generated from military 
production. Within a decade, that 
share is calculated to shrink to 
one-third, with the remainder 
made up by commercial aircraft 
and rocket engines and products 
outride the aerospace field, Mr. 
Johansson said. 

Company Strategy 

The company strategy calls for a 
20- percent growth in sales of com- 
mercial engines and a 5 -percent 
turnover lift for non-aerospace 
products over the next 10 years. 

“In the early ’70s over 90 per- 
cent of our sales were on the mili- 
tary side. We have succeeded in re- 
ducing thfo and taking up other 
products, having had an increase 
in volume over the last decade,” 
Mr. Johansson said. 

The cornerstone of Flygmotor’s 
military business by the beginning 
of the 1990s wfll be the JAS. Mr. 
Johansson said he envisions con- 
tinued partnership with Garrett 
(base d on derivative engines of the 
TFE-731 and TP E-331 on the civil- 
ian side and the TFE-1042 on the 
military side) and GE (for the 
CF6-32) on the commercial engine 
side. 

An important spin-off from 
FlygmoCor*s jet engine operation 
— in particular, the development 
of fuel systems — was the growth 
of the company’s hydraulics divi- 
sion. 

“In 1965 we bought a patent 
when we were looking for a hy- 
draulic pump-motor for the after- 
burner of the Viggen engine. We 
developed a series of products 
around it,” Mr. Johansson said. 
Now more than 100 million kronor 
a year in turnover is generated 
from this product range, growing 
20 to 25 percent a year. 

Original Field 

It is a far cry from FI ygmo tor’s 
original field of activity, jet en- 
gines for military purposes, set up 
m 1930 when the Swedish Air 
Force was created. Production is 
carried out at Flygmotor’s main 
factory in Trollhattan, and in West 
Berlin. All told, it produces about 
25,000 hydraulic units yearly. 

Another non-military project 
that Flygmotor pins its hopes on is 
the Ariane spacecraft, bong pro- 
duced as a joint European effort VO 
put telecommunications satellites 
into orbit. In 1975, Flygmotor was 
chosen to manufacture (he com- 
bustion chambers for the first and 
second stages of the rocket en- 
gines. Prototype development was 
completed in 1979. 

During the next 20 months, the 
value of orders in connection with 
the Ariane project is expected to 
grow steadily from the present 20 
million kronor a year. By 1990. the 


Ariane- 5 is scheduled to be put 
into production. 

Finland's State Aircraft Factory, 
now Valraet Oy's Tampere works, 
pre-dates Sweden’s aerospace in- 
dustry by eight years. The factory 
manufactures aircraft and assem- 
bles and is modifying J-35 Draken 
fighters. 

Valmet’s works at Kuorevesi. 
Finland, puts out a number of 
components for the 50 Hawker 
Siddeley Hawk trainer airplanes 
that British Aerospace is supplying 
the Finnish Air Force. Final as- 
sembly of 46 of the aircraft is tak- 
ing place at Kuorevesi. 
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Boeing Leaves U.S. Rivals Behind 


By Doughs B. Fcavcr 


W ASHINGTON — Boeing 
pulled out all the public re- 
lations stops. It set up a dosed-dr- 
cuit television network with feeds 
from Atlanta to reporters in Wash- 
ington, New York, Seattle, Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Board Chairman T_A_ Wilson 
sat at the press table in Washing- 
ton, beaming. Delta Air Lines 
President David Garrett material- 
ized on the screen to announce 
that he would buy 60 new Boeing 
757 jetliners. That S3-biUion order 
last November was the largest in 
commercial aviation history and 
ended the debate about whether 
Boeing has serious airplane-build- 
ing competition in the United 
States. 

It does noL Boeing, an economic 
basket case a decade ago, has left 
McDonnell Douglas and 
Lockheed far behind. The signifi- 
cant competition is from Airbus 
Industrie, the European consorti- 
um that is busily selling A-300s 
and A-3 10s. 

The Boeing name is associated 


with everything from support ser- 
sh little to by- 


vices for the space 
drofoQs for the Navy to the Cruise 
missile for the Air Force. But 
three-fourths of Boeing's revenue 
(which totaled $9.4 billion in 1980) 
comes from selling airplanes, and 
Boeing has developed a remark- 
able technique for doing it: Offer 
the buyer everything he could 
want. If you have an airline, Boe- 
ing has your plane. 


Fandy of Airplanes 


“Boeing has proven the value of 
the family of airplanes very weD, 
from the smallest to the largest,” 
said John Brizendine, president of 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., the 
McDonnell Douglas subsidiary 
that builds DC-9s and DC-lOs. 
Boeing’s idea, he said, was “either 
well-conceived or damn lucky, one 
of the two ... 1*11 gjve them credit 
that it was well-conceived.” 

The Delta order of 757s was big 
enough itself to launch a new air- 
plane. Shortly after Boeing got it, 
Douglas withdrew plans to build a 
rimilaw aw. j etliner , known on the 
drawing board as the DOOC The 
order also meant that Boeing had 
won its huge gamble to develop 
with private capital two new air- 
planes, the 757 and the 767. It 
costs about $2 billion to get just 
one new airplane off the ground, 
so the risk is substantial. 

The potential payoff is too. In 
the next 10 years, the major air- 
plane manufacturers generally 
agree, there should be a worldwide 
commercial jetliner market for 
about 5,000 airplanes that will sell 
for more than $120 billion. That 
market is so large not only because 
of natural growth anticipated in 
airline travel, but also because the 



thennore, Mr. Wilson said in testi- 
mony before the House, S3 billion 
of Boeing’s export sales of S5 bil- 
lion in 1980 involved Ex-Im fi- 


nancing. 


airlines are desperate to find 
planes that use fuel efficiently. 

The big four-engine jet tran- 
sports that inaugurated Jet travel 
for commercial passengers more 
than 20 years ago — the Boeing 


707s and McDonndl-Douglas DC- 
n jet fuel 


8s — were built when jet fuel cost 
12 cents a gallon. Now it is almost 
$1. Fuel used to be 12 percent of 
airline operating costs; now it is 
more than 30 percent. 


“Stretch” 737 


To meeL that need, Boeing has 
under construction in factories 
near Seattle the first production - 
models of the 757 and the 767. It is 
also developing a plane that is at 
least half new, a “stretch” version 
of the 737. Boeing projects that 
these planes will use 35-percent to 
40-percent less fuel per seat than 
their predecessors. 

Despite the success, Boeing is 
facing difficult months. First, the 
new administration, although Re- 
publican and presumably pro-busi- 
ness, has placed some obstacles in 
Boeing’s path. Secondly, the sales 


of Boeing’s longtime breadwinner, 
the ubiquitous 727, are slowing as 
orders come in for more efficient 
airplanes. Mr. Wilson, Boeing’s 
chairman, testified in the House of 
Representatives recently that Boe- 
ing expects “negative cash Sows” 
in excess of SI billion in 1981 and 
1982 as suppliers are paid for then- 
parts of new airplanes that will not 
be generating income for Boeing 
for two or three years. 

The first problem that Boring 
has had with the administration 
strikes at the heart of Boeing’s 
ability, it claims, to compete with 
Airbus. The administration pro- 
posed cutting by $752 million this 
year the Export-Import Bank’s 
ability to assist potential foreign 
buyers of UJS. products. That cat 
was to be the first step in an effort 
“to reduce or eliminate federal 
subsidies to business,” in President 
Reagan’s words. No final action 
has been taken on the cuts. 


Boeing expects that three-fifths 
of the new airplane market will 
come from non-U.S. airlines. Fur- 


Backing for Airbus 

Airbus, Mr. WBson said, “is sol- 
idly backed by the governments of 
France, Germany and Great Brit- 
ain. Because of the subsidy practic- 
es of these governments, Airbus is 
not faced with generating a profit 
to remain in business and there is 
no indication that it is profitable. 
Nevertheless, the A-300 and A-3 10 
jet transports are very good air- 
planes and we are acutely aware of 
the financial resources and the po- 
litical support provided Airbus to 
advance its competitive position.” 

The second problem from the 
Reagan administration came on 
the question of how many people 
it takes to fly an airplane safely. 
Boeing intends to offer the 757 
and 767 with cockpits containing 
either two or three seats, depend- 
ing on what the individual airline 
can work out with its pilots. 

There is no safety issue, Boeing 
contends, and statistics co m p arin g 
the accident rates of two- and 
three-member crew airplanes show 
no perceptible difference. Boeing’s 
737, the McDonnell Douglas DC-9 
and the British Aerospace BAC- 
111 have been flown safdy for 
years with two crew members. 

Nonetheless, with the Air Line 
Pilots Association threatening a 
nationwide walkout in the early 
days of the new administration. 
Transportation Secretary Drew 
Lewis promised that a presidential 
task fence would re-examine the is- 
sue. Boring sent its heaviest hitters 
to testify in favor of two-pilot 
crews last month. The task force is 
expected to issue a recommenda- 
tion later this year. 

What Boeing dearly fears is that 
it could be locked out of a major 
share of the world market if the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
is forced, for labor relations rather 
than safety reasons, to declare that 
all airplanes must have three crew 
members. 

While that issue simmer s, Boe- 
ing continues pressing for another 
market advantage. The 757 and 
767 will have essentially iden t ical 
cockpits. Crew members will 
theoretically be able to fly either 
plane w hile t raining on just One. 

That is just another point that 
Boeing salesmen can make when 
they sit down with an airline exec- 
utive and propose to equip him 
with a fleet. They Can offer: 

• The 727, the most-popular 
commercial airliner ever built, a 
three-engine jet that can cany 143 
people about 1,900 miles. More 
than 1,700 of these jets have been 
delivered and another 100 are on 
order. Edgar M. 
dent of the 


esi- 

ornia 
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The new extended upper deck of the Boeing 747 (above) and the present body contour are 
shown in these forward-fuselage mock-ups at a factory in Everett, Wash. The upper deck is 
being extended 23 feet further aft to increase its economy-class seats from 32 to 69. 


Co., which builds the L-101 1, envi- 
ously calls the 727 “one of the few 
trees that ever was pro- 
[ in commercial aviation”; 


• The 737, a twin-engine jet, 
which has about 100 seats and the 
same range as the 727. In March, 
Boring committed itself to budd- 
ing a “stretch” 737 that trill seal 
about 130 people. The first deliver- 
ies will come late in 1984. More 
than 700 earlier 737s have been de- 
livered. Another 200 are on order, 

• The 747, the four-engine jum- 
bo jet that comes in seven versions, 
from the 331-seat SF to the stan- 
dard large model with 452 seals. 
The jumbo’s range varies from 
4,600 miles to 6,400. More than 
500 have been sold, and another 70 
are on order; 


• The 757, one of the two new 
Boeing planes, which will have a 
narrow body the same width as the 
72 Ts and slightly more range. It 
will cany about 175 passengers. 
Boeing regards the twin-engine 757 
as the logical successor to the 727 
and has taken 129 orders, with the 
first delivery scheduled in January, 
1983: 


ery scheduled in August, 1982- The 
chief competitor is the Airbus A- 
310; 

• The 707, Boeing’s first com- 
mercial jetliner, which is still bring 
manufactured but only as a plat- 
form for the Air. Force's Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWAC5). 

Boring, under the direction of 
Mr. WBson, reached its position of 
dominance by making one of the 
great economic recoveries. In the 
early 1970s, the 747 was not selling 
quickly e n o ug h and had cost an 
enormous amount of money to de- 
velop. Congress had decided there 
would be no U.S. supersonic trans- 
port, and Boring left that field to 
the Concorde. (That loss, in retros- 
pect, may have been a break, be- 
cause more resources were not 
chewed op developing an aircraft 
that had a low payload and a huge 
fuel bilL) 


‘More Productive’ 


• The 767, the other new plane, 
a twin-engine wide body with 
about 210 seats and a range of 
2^00 miles. There are 170 orders 
for this plane with the first deliv- 


“We had too many people 
around here,” said Peter Bush, di- 
rector of corporate public relations 
for Boeing. “We had added people 
to solve problems but they were di- 
luting management and the skilled 
work force. We wound up being 
overpopulated.” 

Boeing employment in the Seat- 
tle area dropped precipitously 


ARAB LINES 


US., Europe Vie to Sell 
Replacements for Fleets 


L ONDON — The battle to sup- 
ply fleet replacements for 
Arab airlines in the last 12 months 
has shown that the Middle East is 
a major market for the world’s air- 
craft manufacturers. It is no less 
it for the suppliers of the 
structure needed to support 
an expanses of air travel in the 
region. 

The International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) has estimat- 
ed that the potential value of air- 
craft and civil aviation equipment 
to be sold in the Middle East be- 
tween 1979 and 1988 is $9.3 bil- 
lion. 

In the last year, the region has 
seen aggressive campaigns by Eu- 
rope’s Airbus Industrie and Boeing 
of the United States to win the 
market for new-generation, medi- 
um-range aircraft The latter are 
needed to replace familiar al- 
though increasingly uneconomic 
planes such as the 707. The new- 
generation contenders are princi- 
pally Boeing’s 767 and the Airbus 
A-3 10, both wide-bodied. 

The market is big enough to 
warrant a fight. Boeing’s Middle 
East sales director, Duane Long, 
has said that there could be a need 
for 75 to 100 of these aircraft in 
the next 10 years. Airbus execu- 
tives put die potential demand 
even higher — 120 to 150 planes 
worth a possible $6 billion. 


MEA’s initial order is to be fi- 
nanced by France’s Compagnie 
Francaise d'Assurance pour Ie 
Commerce Exterieur (Coface), 
West Germany’s export credit 
guarantee organization, Hermes, 
and the British Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. Credit 
guarantees can be an important 
factor in choosing between techni- 
cally not-dissimilar aircraft. Boe- 
ing is particularly concerned that 
major cuts in the loan authority of 
the Export-Import Bank could 
undermine the corporation's abili- 
ty to compete on sales financing . 


another airport at A! Ain. In the 
Gulf, whatever die long-term eco- 
nomic consideraiions, local rivalry - 
is often the deriding dement. One 
of the main reasons for budding 
the new Jidda airport was to allow 
Saudi Arabia to cany out its role 
as host to hundreds of thousands 
of pilgrims each year. When fin- 
ished, the airport’s Haj ter minal 
will be covered by the world's larg- 
est fabric roof — 510,000 square 
meters of glass-fiber material coat- 
ed withTe 


Stance on Middle East 


to 


Airbus Industrie is a consortium 
linking a number of West Europe- 
an aerospace companies, mainly 
Aerospatiale of France, Messer- 
schim tt-Bodkow- Blohm of West 
Germany and British Aerospace. 
The group’s success has taken 
many by surprise, inducting some 
of its members. Success has meant 
that for the first time a non-U.S. 
manufacturer has seriously chal- 
lenged. the United States in the 
big-jet market. 

Airbus, rather than McDonnell 
Douglas or Lockheed, is now Boe- 
’s 


It was widely believed, however, 
that Kuwait's derision to choose 
the A-3 10 was influenced by 
France’s attitude toward the Mid- 
dle East problem and the Palestini- 
an issue. Others have suggested 
that the initial deal for six aircraft 
was linked to a wider bilateral eco- 
nomic package between France 
and Kuwait. 

Perhaps a more significant indi- 
cation of the Airbus challenge was 
Saudia's confirmation at the end 
of 1980 that it would buy II im- 
proved A-300s — virtually the air- 
line’s first aircraft purchase out- 
side the United States. It is 
thought that the order could even- 
tually be increased to 20. Of the 
major Arab airlines, only Gulf Air, 
the region's second-largest, has yet 
to reveal its choice of new-medium 
range aircraft, 

Boeing still dominates the long- 
range wide-bodied market and has 
been encouraged by the recent de- 
rision by tiie U.S. State Depart- 
ment to allow the sale of three 
727s and two 747-200s, worth a. to- 
tal of 5184 million, to Iraqi Air- 
ways. A State Department spokes- 
man commented that the deal was 
approved for “sound business rea- 
sons." But even the 747 may find 
an Airbus competitor in a- four-en- 
gine stretch derivative of the 


Civil aviation is increasingly re- 
liant on modem technology. 
Where it is affordable, Arab coun- 
tries are keen to asorb it. Ten Arab 
airlines, including Saudia, Kuwait 
Airlines and Alia, the Royal Jor- 
danian Airline, are to take part in 
the planned $ 30-million to $40- 
million Bahrain-basal central 
computerized reservation system. 

The Don’s share of traffic to and 
from the Gulf area is carried by 
Saudia, the fastest-growing airline 
in the world. Starting with a DC-3 
in the late 1940s, Saudia now oper- 
ates 13 Lockheed L-101 1 Tristars, 
three 747s, nine 707s, twenty 737s 
and other aircraft. Recent acquisi- 
tions and orders indicate that its 
routes will be expanded. 


Outside of their own countries, 
Arab carriers are seeking uew des- 
tinations in the Far East and Unit- 
ed States. Five — Alia, Gulf Air, 
Kuwait Airlines, MEA and Saudia 
— have already agreed to operate a 
combined route between the Mid- 
dle East and North America. . 


— ROBERT BAILEY 


Mideast: 


Racing to 
Buy More 



from 101,000 to 35,000 and Seat- 
tle’s economy was ‘devastated. 
Now Boeing is back to about 
85,000. ~The biggest thing now,” 
Mr. Bush said, “is that we’re im- 
mensely more productive than we 
were. Fewer people do more ... 
and we invested a lot of dough in 
tools.” 

The high er productivity of Boe- 
ing’s tooling is obvious even to a 
lay man t aking consecutive tours of 
the Douglas, Lockheed and Boeing 
assembly lines. A giant new gadget 
on the 767 fine automatically lo- 
cates, drills and countersinks the 
holes, then places and finishes 85 
percent to 90 percent of the hun- 
dreds of rivets on a wing. Older 
tooling required hand placement 
of almost one-third of the rivets. 
Productivity gains were aided with 
the sudden popularity of the 727, 
the “money tree.” Growing foreign 
sales filled positions in the assem- 
bly line and began to generate the 
cash that brought Boeing bade. 

Perhaps the biggest Factor was 
the quality of Boeing’s top engi- 
neering and management people, a 
tribute to the personnel selection 
skill of Mr. Wilson. A federal offi- 
cial with wide experience in deal- 
ing with the major airline manu- 
facturers put it this way: “At Boe- 
ing,” he said, “you get layer after 
layer after layer of class acts.” 


By Roberr Bailey . - / 

T HERE ARE well over JjOOO 

combat aircraft in service-^ r 
with Middle East air forces, and- . « 
throughout the region the tread » , '** 

to develop further the aqjaMties 
of the armed fo rces. It is an arias* ' 
race tha t has continued almost im-- ,5 -; ; 
abated for 30 years. 

The Middle East is the world’s. " L.v 

biggest importer of military hard-; ~ " ’ t 

ware. In each decade since the 
of World War IL there has been , ■ 

major war between Israel and its - v -' - " 
Arab neighbors. The volatility has ' 
been increased by a number titcjX-' 
other conflicts in the region, tire ' 
latest between Iran and Iraq. 

In this troubled atmosphere it is ” ‘ 
not surprising tha t the market for 
militar y aircraft and missiles har * 
increased, nor that the demand is 
'for the latest and most sophisticate./-'^ 
ed equipment. During the 1960 b,’ 

Egypt, Israel and Syria set the pace.— 
for . procurement. In the 1970s, 

Iran under tire shah began a phe- . ■ • . f 
nnmenfll arms buildup. The 
few years have seen die GnK^..,^ 
states, particularly Saudi Arabia,."" ^ 
making available increasing . 
amounts of money for the pur-.T?-' 

chase of aircraft and other equip-^ v 

menL 

Saudi Arabia is now the leading . 
spender. In May, it flnnfHiTiCP ff * 
record nribtary and in ternal $ectrii- - ij’ 
ty budget appropriation of 82J\' l .. -_ ■ 
billion riyal (about $24.2 billion) ' Z ■ - • 
for 1981-1982. The airforce, under/.’’ 
the Peace Sun project — assuming'/ # •, 
US. congressional approval — is 
to get 62 McDonnell Douglas F-15 ; * 
fighters, with conformal fuel tanks// . / 
to increase their range, and im-/ // 
proved armaments including AIM- / ' 

9L air-to-air missiles. • 

Formidable though the aircraft-^ // ‘ 
are, Saudi ministers say they w3T 1 
not be adequate for the kingdom’s— ' - ' 
military needs, implying that more' 
planes will be bought. The present 
strength of the air force is built— 
around 30 aging British-supplied' : 
Lightnings and abont 100- 
Northrop F-5 fighters. - . 


Combat Aircraft 


As far as combat aircraft are-_ 
concerned, the big question is: r. 
whether Saudi Arabia will shop in.- . 
the United States or Europe. The ~ ", 

main barriers to the United States 

doing business at the moment are 
its own domestic lobbies. In the in- 
ternational market, particularly in 
the Middle East, the 
competition in recent years 
come from France, although some 
believe that newly elected Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand will be a 
less enthusiastic supporter erf arms 
salesmen than his predecessor, 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 

France has sold Crotale and 
S h a hin e mobile surface-to-air mis- 
sile systems, manufactured by 
Thomson-CSF and -En gj ns Matra, 
to Saudi Arabia in the last two 
years, and, reportedly, at the end 
of 1980, 40 Miragp F-l fighters. 

Most areas of the Middle East 
have provided lucrative markets 
for France’s aerospace manufac- 
turers. Libya has bought 116 hfi- 
rage 3s and 5s and has 32 Mirage 
F-ls on order. 

_ Ironically, it was Israel that pro- 
vided the takeoff in the region for 
the Mirage's producer, Avion* 
Marcd Dassault- B reguet. Indeed, 
the Mirage fighters, which played 
such a decisive role in the 1967 
war, later became the base model 
for Israel Aircraft Industries’ own 
Kfir fighter. 

Today more than 350 Mirage 
fighters are in service, or on order, 
for nine Arab air fences. A mixture ■ 


Meth 

of technical ability, professional- - * 

ism and political neutrality has IC 

muni HormhiI, . 1 _.i t* i. . "*«» 


given Dassault and other French 
companies a rich harvest of orders. ^ i 
Had it not been for the (famia ~ 
of the Arab Organization for In- 
dustrialization, which was set up k 
by Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Qatar and * ; . 

(Continued on Page I4S) 


A 

300. A prototype under cousid era- 
competitor. Boeing,' don is designated the TA-11. A 
60 pmml of its air- new single-aisle jet is also being 
considered. 

The acquisition of advanced 
passenger aircraft by Arab airlines 
is matched by huge investments in 
airport infrastructure. The new 
King Abdulaziz International Air- 



craft outside the United States, has 
so far had a rough ride in its 767 
campaign in the Middle EasL 
Airbus has, to date, swept the mar - 
ket with its A-3 10, with orders 
from Middle East Airlines and 
Kuwait Airlines. Saudi Arabia’s 
nati o n al airline, Saudia, crowned a 
pood year for Airbus in the region 
in December by anno uncing it 
would buy the improved A-300 B- 
600. Apart from an order for four 
767s from Israel's El AL Boeing 
has yet to sell its new plane else- 
where in the region. 

Boeing’s chief executive and 
chairman, Thornton Wilson, rec- 
ognizes that winning a reasonable 
share of first orders in the compe- 
tition with Airbus is essentialfor 
the company, declaring: “W inning 
the initial sale provides entry to 
follow-on business, but losing the 
order means that the entire market 
for spares and follow Krn equip- 
ment is diminaied for 15 to 20 
years.” 

One of the main elements in the 
Airbus success has been its flexi- 
bility in the fin ancin g of sales. 


gortjat Jidda, dedicated by King 


; in April, has so far cost an 
estimated $5 billion. Built on an 
area of about 40 square miles, it is 
as big as New York’s John F. Ken- 
nedy and La Guardia airports, 
Chicago's O’Hare and the Los An- 
geles airport combined. It is one of 
three new airports being built or 
planned by International Airports 
Projects, an arm of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Ministry of Defense and Avi- 
ation. 

A second airport, now half com- 
pleted, will serve the capital, Ri- 
yadh. The third will serve the - oil- 
producing eastern province and be 
located near Dhahran on the Gulf. 

Observers consider that, outside 
of Saudi Arabia, few spectacular 
investments are likely. Jordan is 
budding the Queen Aha, a new air- 
port, to serve Amman. The United 
Arab Emirates is considerin g yet 


“INSTANT AIRLINE” SALE 
4 BOEING 707-300 Series Aircraft 
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By Gerard Castoriades 

- A THENS —r When r Turkey. in- 
.*V varied northern Cyprus iiri 
. 1974^.; the Greek military forces 
[wen caught totally unprepared. 
TheHeflemc- Aif Force was vir&- : 
aDy crippled by a lack of spare zna^ 
tenal, aircraft mairifwiarin^ and itrr 
mamcDt systems, and by its- de- 
pendence on U.S. good wffl/pc en- 
gine overhauls and i supplies. Never 
again, the Greeks decided. . . 

, . In . 1975, the- -government ,' Jn 
Athens decided to start 
■ 7 . maintenance industry- from 
.^‘.scratch. HefleoK.Aaro^»a<ocfiidns- 
tnr (HAI) was createdand aDocat- 
■' cn $320 -snllion/by'-. du* -state- (87 
'percent) and ETVA;:G*eeee?s in- 
i dustrial development ~bank. .The in- 
tent was. sctf-rnffidencyin mainte- 
nance far the air force andOfym- 
, -pic Airways, the -national airline. 
In the ptrooea^ and together with a 

Greepein^tsts that, 
when jt replaces its 
:yPbanton&and 
^Corsairs, it will 
. * j purchase aircraft only 
4 from companies 
^prepared to have 
f many components 
znade in Greece: 


of 
the 

£ managed to set tip the largest chdl- 
. -ian . and -nriKtaiy aircraft mainte- 
nancc aod spares depot in, the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

HAI is . located at 
Greece’s main air force ba$e.*< 
stmetion of the 457-acre facility 
was supervised by the Austm Co, 

• a UJS. Krai, while Lockheed Air- 
craft International Was contracted 
to provide technical assistance and 
quality control. Lodcbeed also as- 

- flmM the operating rntmagwrawt' 

In the first phase, '-die Greek 
1 company setups plant for engine, 
cell and electronics maintenance 
for die nation’s T- 104 Starfightcrs, 
F-4E Phantoms, Mirage E-1 Cb,A- 
7H Corsairs and C-13Qs. • 

In the second phase, four depots 
organized as independent indnstri- 
al uitits were buil t. 

,-*• The Aircraft Depot Pan handle 
full overhauls, major modifications 
' and reparrs nf fagh-pijrfmmam^ 


Major Maintenance Industry 



Hellenic Aerospace Industry's High Bay Hangar (above) has a dear-height of 22 meters 
and an area of 9,000 square meters. It accommodates any wide-body aircraft. Below, the 
control room of the Jet Engine Test Cell, by Hellenic. 
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jniEtary aircraft, helicopters and 
commercial air craft s tr uct ur es and 
systems. It can deal with 24 types 
erf military and commercial air- 
craft. Lockheed Aircraft Service 
Co., another subsidiary of 
Lodd w ed. .Aircraft. Corp., is pro- 
vu&igtechncdogy and sopervision. 

The Engine Dqxit consists of a 
14,000-square-meter engine- 


overhaul building, and test cells; it 
can process 20 types of engines. It 
has a test area for turbojets, tur- 
boshafts and thrust calibration . 
systems, with technology provided 
by General Electric, and can lest 
. en gines With thrusts Up tO 30,000 
pounds. 

A 12,000-square-meter Electron- 
ics Depot, provided by Westing- 


house, can handle calibration and 
testing of airborne and ground 
equipment. HAI also has an Ac- 
cessories Depot consisting of 
workshops for processing aircraft 
parts and sheet metal fabrication. 

In 1980, a year after construc- 
tion was completed^ HAI felt that 
it could enter international compe- 
tition far maintenance contracts. 


Last summer, it appeared at the 
Fam borough show and this year it 
is taking part in the Paris show at 
Le Bourget. 

Contract With U.S. 

HAI has signed S34 million 
worth of contracts this year. After 
Greece’s air force, the main client 
is the U.S. Air Force. HAI has 
concluded an SI 8-million deal to 
overhaul the Air Force's J-79 en- 
gines (which equip U.S. aircraft 
based in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean). Part of this success is 
HATs location — previously, the 
engines had to be taken as far as 
Britain and Belgium. The US. 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles are 
also serviced at HATs missile 
maintenance center, and the com- 
pany has confirmed that it wiD 
take part in the Patriot missile pro- 
gram. The Patriot is an aircraft- 
fired missile designed to complete 
the Sidewinder armament system, 
and will equip NATO air forces in 
the second half of this decade. 

The Greek company has signed 
contracts with Avicms Marcel Das- 
sault -Breguet to manufacture parts 
oT the Mirage F-1C fighter, and 
with Aeritalia to produce pans for 
the G-222 twin-engine military 
transport. Beginning in 1982, it 
will manufacture the door frames 
for the A-300 under an agreement 
reached earlier this year with 
Airbus Industrie. 

HAI is reportedly negotiating 
with an Arab country to overhaul 
both Western- and Soviet-made 
aircraft engines. Although the 
company will not disclose the 
name of the country, it is believed 
to be Iraq. 

The company expects more en- 
gine overhaul contracts from Mid- 
dle Eastern air forces. Its informa- 
tion officer, Spiros Karayannis, 
said, “When it comes to mainte- 
nance in the Middle East, we are 
in competition with everybody else 
in the aerospace business. Howev- 
er, we are a lot nearer to the Mid- 
dle East than others. We can pro- 
duce more competitive prices be- 
cause we can cut transport prices.” 
HAI has already trained air force 
maintenance technicians from Du- 
bai and Lebanon. 

HAI hopes to do more manufac- 
turing when Greece decides which 
aircraft will replace the Hellenic 
Air Force’s Phantoms and Cor- 
sairs and some of Olympic Air- 
ways' short- and medium-range 
planes. Greece insists that it will 
purchase aircraft only from those 
companies prepared to have as 
many components manufactured 
in Greece by HAI “as technically 
possible.” 
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ONE MAN’S DREAM 

When schoolteacher John Edglcy finally yielded to his desire 
to build aircraft, he set up operations in bis home in Isling- 
ton in north London. Taking his xnspiraobn from the darting 
dragonfly, he created this observation craft — from design to 
Bight-tested prototype — in three years, moving bis family ‘ 
next door when actual construction started. The craft, desig- 
nated the Optica, is powered by a 180-horScpower Lycoming 
engine that drives a ducted fan. It cruises at 57 mph and can 
keep this up for 13 hours. Mr. Edgley. who has invested more 
than $ 200,000 in the project so far, has brought his brain- 
child to the Paris Air Show in search of potential investors. 
The estimated price tag of a production model: $120,000. 


U.S. Shift Brings Price Cuts 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
domestically, "Of course, it’s just 
up our street.” 

On deregulation going to Eu- 
rope, Mr. Lampl feds that it will 
not happen without battles. “Air 
routes are jealously guarded,” he 
said, and more than a certain num- 
ber of flights and routes will not be 
permitted. 

Mr. Khan said that in Europe it 
was far more of a political ques- 
tion. as all operations are con- 
trolled by the International Air 
Transport Association within a 
tight cartel He is against the na- 
tionally owned airlines, which, he 
feds, are often inefficient due to 
the lack of competition and the 
promise of government subsidies. 

As air travelers in the United 
Slates know, one immediate effect 


of deregulation has been a bewil- 
dering array of apex, superapex, 
supereconoray, fares effective on 
certain days, certain Sights, with 
different restrictions, advance 
bookings and the airlines fiercely 
competing with different attrac- 
tions. 

Upper Class Ffigits 

* Air Florida has a super first- 
class fare called "upper class” on 
flights between Miami and Lon- 
don. Passengers can sink into 
leather upholstery, savor fine 
wines and enjoy a chauffeur-driven 
Rolls-Royce chive from Gatwick 
Airport into London. Robert C. 
Booth, senior vice-president for 
marketing at Air Florida, says, 
“Only mail should go first dais; 
people should go upper class.” 


New York Air offered a bottle 
of champagne to each adult flying 
its Bos to n-W ashing ton route. 
Panam has what they call the low- 
est-priced ticket of any airline 
from the United States to Austra- 
lia: the “terrific Pacific” fare. 

AH airlines expect to see the dis- 
appearance of the Gvil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Carman Cappadona of 
CAB said in New York recently 
that “an early demise of CAB was 
foreseen.” The White House has 
proposed October, 1982, as date of 
demise. 

Mr. Cappadona said that the of- 
ficial line out of Washington was 
that deregulation was working, al- 
though he added that man y larger 
carriers did not like iL He added 
mischievously: “Let’s see how they 
manage when we're gone.” 


Beech just turned a plentiful resource 
into a practical fuel source. 
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Methane. 


It’s here. The answer to the fuel shortages of today 
and the promise of energy for the future, is jdentaftil ■ 
methane. : ■ . 

Tbctay methane is all around us in the form of 
natural gas. It’s one of our most abundant natural 
resources. And unlike gasoline, this feel has a future. 

"WeTl never run out of methane. In feet, we can 
produce a never-ending supply of it from Buch unlikely 
(but plentiful) sources as garbage and manure. 

But plentiful as methane is* it is-of little value as 
a feel until we found a way to contain it. Safely, 
Dracticaflv and economically That ia where Beechcraft 


came in. 


Beech 
technology to 



the 
LMG 


For nearly half a century Beech Aircraft has been 
solving maria transportation problems in the air and in 
outer spacer Now we’ve applied that experience to more 
down-to-earth problems. i • __ _ 

Using technology^ pioneered for the u.b. space 
program. Beech turned plentiful methane into a practical , 
feet All it took was .the- application of cryogenics — the 
science of extremely low timperetares. . 

When methane is liquified, it can be stored safety Jmd 
practically But that requires temperatures le® than -162JC. 
That was no problem for Beech. We had already develops! tanks 
to hold that temperature all the way to the moon and back. 



Soon the vvorkfe fleets will 
turn a better profit 

Now that the technology exists to turn methane into 
practical feel, it won’t be long until the world will run 
more efficiently 

The first to enjoy this new driving force will be 
the fleet customers. Their reward will be a cleaner 
burning feel at about half the cost of gasoline. 

And to make this even more attractive to them , 
many governments are offering special Incentives for 
methane conversions. 

At long last, we're on the road to a practical new 
feel source. And Beech is proud to be a part of it. 

Together we have 
a new driving forca 

\Rfe now have a new driving force. More than that, 
we have the technology to harness this force and make 
very practical use of it. 

Beech engineers stand ready to work with you on 
all aspects of the Liquified Methane Gas (LMG) systems, 
from finding a source of methane to training your main- 
tenance personnel to make the very simple conversion. 
With your help and Beech technology, we can all look 
forward to plentiful, practical feel for the future. 

For more information, write to Mr. Michael Neu burger, 
Alternative Energy Division, Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Dept. LI, Wchita, Kansas 67201. 

Qii 



A new driving fence. 
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British Aerospace, Rolls-Royce Pitched Against World’s Best 


J ONDQN — Crucial decisions in the. next 


few years win largely determine whether 
Britain's aerospace industry, which is dominat- 
ed by two companies, is capable of surviving in 
its present shape into the next century. 

Few international industries are as competi- 
tive as aerospace, and none is characterized by 
as long a project development and production 
cycle, which can extend up to 20 years. Into 
this arena Britain has pitched British Aero- 
space and Rolls-Royce against the world’s 
best. 

For both undertakings — British Aerospace 
is airframes and Rolls-Royce in engines — the 
question is whether they have the resources, 
technology and marketing ability to survive 
against the U.S. giants. In both cases, too, the 
question turns laigdy on the scale of govern- 
ment support, which has been generous in the 
past. 


been lifted by the Thatcher government’s deri- 
sion in February to sell off half of British 
Aerospace shares to private investors. 

However, there is a limit to the extent of 
sew capital that these new shareholders can be 
expected to supply, so the government will 
likely be called upon to support its newly de- 
nationalized corporation on a larger scale than 
its 50-percent shareholding would suggest 

La civil aviation developments, British Aero- 
space is committed to spending about £500 
minio n (a little over S1.20 billion) on the new 
four-engine feeder aircraft, the 146, and 
through continued support of its 20-pocent 
shareholding in the Airbus Industrie consorti- 
um. 


High Hopes 


Taxpayer Burden 


British Aerospace — formed in 1977 when 
the last Labor government nationalized the 
Hawker Sidddey Group, the British Aircraft 
Corp. and Scottish Aviation — will need vast 
new capital to help sustain a development pro- 
gram. 

But because military developments and pro- 
duction are largely financed by progress pay- 
ments from customers such as the Ministry of 
Defense, the burden of this funding problem 
will be felt in the company’s civil aviation divi- 
sion. 


To some extent, the taxpayers' burden has 


The group has only tiny borrowings, and its 
military products, such as l be Tornado, are 
nearing peak production and profitability. But 
the 50-percent slice of the company quoted cm 
the London Stock Exchange is currently val- 
ued at £200 milli on and it may be unreason- 
able to expect shareholders to find about £300 
milli on, in the next few years to help finance 
these two new projects. 

The most expensive of the two is the 146 
feeder aircraft, which was concaved in the 
mid-1960s and at one time shelved during the 
oB-induced slump of the 1970s. 

It was rolled oat for the first time in May, 
with high hopes that it would capture at leak 
30 percent of a market estimated to reach 
1.200 units by the mid-1990s. This would mean 


selling 360 aircraft at a present cost of £1.8 
billion. 

The 146 will come in two varieties —a mod- 
el seating 70 to 90 passengers and one holding 
85 to 109. 

British Aerospace has canvassed more than 
230 airlin es throughout the world in a bid to 
sell the 146. The focus of the marketing cam- 
paign has been that the new aircraft is well 
ahead of its competitors in terms of quietness, 
fuel economy ana performance. 

The 146 is aimed largely as domestic airlines 
Unking up with major international airports, 
and at commuter carriers. 

British Aerospace has a 65-percent stake in 
the project, the remaining interests being 
owned by Avco Aerostnictures of the United 
States with 27 percent, supplying the wings 
and engines, and Saab-Scania of Sweden with 
8 percent, producing the ta flp la n e and most 
moving suf aces. 

So far British Aerospace has only one firm 
order for the 146, and in spite of the projected 
requirement of 1,200 aircraft in this area over 
the next 14 years, R looks as though the com- 
pany will have to decide soon whether to actu- 
ally begin production. 

British Aerospace is also committed to the 
development program at Airbus Industrie, 
whose other partners are Aerospatiale of 
France with 37.9 percent, Deutsche Airbus 
with 37.9 percent and CASA of Spain with 4J. 
percent. 

The Airbus 310, which is a 200- sealer in- 
tended to compete with Boeing’s new 757 and 


for which British Aerospace builds the wings, 
will eat up £200 million to £250 million by the 
end of 1984. But the A-3I0 and 300-seater A- 
300, and the new 146, cannot be expected to 
contribute to British Aerospace’s profits until 
1985 or 1986. 

In the case of the Airbus project, this could 
prove a crucial gap: In the next few months 
the Airbus Industrie partners most decide 
whether to expand to include development of a 
150-sea ter jet such as those being undertaken 
by competitors such as Boeing and McDonnell 
Etouglas. 

Airbus Industrie President Bernard Latin ere 
said Thursday that the European aircraft con- 
sortium was ready to start budding the A-320 
shorter version of the wide-bodied carrier and 
was looking for customers to hdp launch its 
production. He said the consortium’s manag- 
ing board in April approved plans for acceler- 
ated studies of the aircraft and authorized 
Airbus managers to offer clients delivery dates, 
the prospective price and even firm contracts. 

The consortium partners are aware that a 
gap exists in the market for this size of aircraft, 
especially as new noise regulations later tins 
decade are expected to speed the demise of the 

DC-9s and Boeing 727s. 


aircraft. So the Airbus Industrie partners must 
decide in the next few months on whether 
proceed with full-scale development of the A- 

320. Any delay would posh the rival compa- 
nies ahead. ... 

But development of the A-320 could involve 
mending a further £700 million, and British 
Aerospace is known to be anxio us to i ncrease 
its interest above the existing 20 percen t on t he 
A-300 and A-310. Has would mean a prqpor- 

, costs, 
to 


win contracts. Rolls recently gave a seminar 
for 27 senior engineers from the world's lead- 
ing airlines in a fresh attempt to steal a march 
rm itK ITS. rivals in the battle for orders. 


cm its U-S. rivals in. 

The company argues that its RB 2H-535E is <??■ 
more fuel-efficient and provides better timat ■ 


This has been accepted to major carries 
as British Airways and Eastern Airlines, both 


ttcmai 


McDonnell Douglas has ann ounced that it 
nth th 


plans to tuiir up with the Netherlands’ Fokker 
to develop what has become known as the 
MDF-100, a project combining the concept of 
Mctkamdl Douglas’s DC-11 and Fokker 1 s F- 
29. 

Boeing is already working on a similar new 


and the company would be 
find the extra funds. 

It seems likely, therefore, that if, as expect- 
ed , British Aerospace plumps for the A-320 
prraect along with its Airbus partners, the Bnt- 
isfa government will be asked Jo help oat m no . 
email way. In long tom, participation in the 
Airbus consortium is mnch cheaper than sepa- 
rate development. 

Rolls-Royce has yet to break into the Euro- 
pean consortium by selling its engines for ei- 
ther existing Airbus jet. Meanwhile, it is 
locked in a three-way struggle with Pratt & 
Whitney and General Electric for a chunk of 
the airplane engine industry. 

So far, Pratt & Whitney, part of the United 
Technologies conglomerate, is winning h a n ds 
down, having clinched vital new orders worth 
billions of dollars to power Boeing 757s an 
order from key airlines such as American and 
Delta- 

Rolls insists that its engines are better than 
Pratt’s and has accused the U5. company of 
iwnriing out milli ons in subsidies to airlines to 


■ of which have ordered the engine for their 757 1 

fleets. ‘ ■’ . . . ^ 

Rolls-Royce also wants to put its engines on 
the- Airbus family of aircraft, and is thought to 
be anxious to sell its' -new RJ-500 product for. 
the proposed A-320. But here. Rolls, winch is J«e 
no stranger to financial difficulties, is likely to : >;C_ 
have to ask the government to provide "yet ' 




TheR?-500 is a joint venture with Japan al <3., 
an estimated cost of £500 million — - half as- -^3 
sumed by Rolls, which lost £27 nrinkm last 
year. " 

One bright spot for the company is that toe . ^ 

government — which underwrites its debts d}* 
recently agreed to increase its borrowing paw- 35* 
ere from £750 million to £2 billion over the 
next five years. This was seen as a move^to ^- 
assure existing and potential customers mat sfc: 
the government is backing the long-term dewet nc. 
opment of the airplane engine business. "^rc 
But the government’s commitment to Roils, 
will be further tested if the engine builder re- -ril : 
turns to Parliament in toe next few months, as „ 

seems likely, for new funds to btip finance iw 
such developments as tire RJ-500. . 

— michael smith ^ 


PASSENGERS 


Up Front . . . 


By Hebe Dorsey 

P lRIS — Jet-setters often travel in their 
own jets. A Greek tycoon not only has his 
3wn jet but two helicopters as well — one for 
himself and guests, the other for luggage 
The last of the big spenders and a perfect 
host, he* serves caviar and p ink champagne in 
crystal flutes as soon as you board — never 
touches the stuff himself. He also has a televi- 
sion set with cassettes that range from ballet to 
thriller movies. He has worries, too — and 
worry beads, black pearls that match his cuf- 
flinks. The payoff is that on a recent trip he 
did manage to lose his luggage — on his own 

airplane. 

Not everybody travels with such class, bat 
jet-setters, whose life is a constant round of 
chic resorts with New York, Paris and London 
in between, all have ways to make their lives 
more comfortable. The days are gone when the 
maharani of Baroda used to take tr unks full of 
silk sheets as well as her own blankets and 
pillows wheat she traveled, but here are a few 
travel tips from well-known personalities: 
Countess Christina Brandoflni, a fashion 
plate in a Dresden porcelain doll style, says 
that she has no rules when it comes to travel- 
ing clothes. She adapts to whoever might be 
her traveling companion. If he is hip, she will 
dress bip. If he is sober and sedate, she mil 
dress accordingly. She does not take her make- 
up but Tm very fussy about my medicine be- 
cause I find that’s hard to replace in a foreign 
country.” 

She likes traveling by train best “because 
you can read and think. I find planes dreadful. 
They’re constantly interrupting to give you 
cocktails or tell you some sight you don’t want 


Vuitton shoe bag into a cosmetics bag. *Tin 
very good at travel, because I do it so much. I 
can pack in 15 minutes. You have to have your 
suitcases always at hand. I put everything on 
the bed and coordinate shoes, scarves, hand- 
bags et cetera. I start with nay evening case, 
then I do the day one. I keep my shoes and 


bags in plastic kitchen bags so you can see 
through them. I also use those ha gs for make- 


up 


by air. I hate cars. Too 


I only travel 


For different reasons, Barbara Walters also 
has her case packed and ready to go. “I don’t 
like to travel I try when I can to travel with 
parachute luggage, and only two pieces. I al- 
ways try to travel with my clothes on wire 
hangers because hotels never have enough 
hangers, besides not having to pack and un- 
pack. I carry my makeup separately with my 
hand luggage because if you lose that you are 
in trouble. 1 also keep a dean set of underwear 
with me just in case I lose my luggage. I like a 
window seat because you can put your head on 
the window and go to sleep. 1 try never to 
drink wine, it makes me very tired. I beard 
from Dr. [Michael] DeBafcey that, if you drink 

a lot of water and don’t eat and walk a stretch, 
you don’t get jet lag. I always travel with a 
shawl or a scarf, so I can use it as an extra 
blanket.” 


* * * 


to see is on the right or the left of the plane: 
As to who sits next to her on a plane: *T don’t 


Jerry ZipUn, New York man-about-town 
and close friend of Nancy Reagan, said: “I 
travel a lot and I take masses of things ...I 
also take American stamps to give people 
going back important letters I may want to 
send home. I also always take small gifts which 
are good for men and women, uke small 



. . . Economy Class 


OorfiaCvC 


Waiting 


care, as 
not smoke 


as he has good manners and does 
cigar” 


frames, porcelain boxes, scarves, money clasps 
s 1 don’t want to run at the last minute 


* * 


With houses in California, Palm Beach, New 
Yack, London and Paris, not to mention Saint 
Moritz, Cnppy Badrutt Hand is always on the 
go. She has it so well-organized that packing is 
no effort. “I always have a case ready with my 
tofletries, everything I need for my hair and 
medicine. It’s never unpacked, just refreshed. I 
add my passport and jewelry and that’s it I 
always keep that case with me, because I once 
lost my luggage on my way to Kabul with my 
cosmetics m it Believe me, it’s not easy to find 
cosmetics in KabuL” 

She carries so much that she has converted a 


because 

to find some unexpected birthday gifts. In Eu- 
rope, I bring straw fans because they don’t 
have air conditioning. I never talk to people on 
airplanes because Tm not interested. Fm not 
the slightest bit curious. I take books and mag- 
azine tear sheets so I don’t have to cany toe 
whole magazines.” 


Socialite Nan Kempoer is “crazy about trav- 
eling and always ready to go. I have that mar- 
velous kit from Porthault with all the dupli- 
cates of my medicine and cosmetics. I also car- 


Flying often means waiting. How 
you wait depends on how you fly. 
Above, socialite Cappy Badrutt 
Hand , surrounded by her Vuitton 
bags, waits fora flight calL At right, 
passengers at London 's Gatwick 
Airport relax while waiting for 
standby flights across the Atlantia 



By Maureen Sherwood 


Maureen Sherwood, a British Journalist based 
in New York, recently made a trans atlantic 
round trip — one of thousands of Americans and 
Europeans who will be flying the world's most 
traveled air route this spring and summer. She 
interviewed economy doss passengers eamt and 
coming — and looked “up front” at . 
loo. 


B RITISH Airways Flight 176 rolled , down 
the runway right on schedule. The Lon- 
don-bound 747 heaved itself off toe runway at 
Kennedy Airport loaded like a Perigord goose. 
It was a Saturday night. The aircraft was 
chockablodc, mainly with British tourists, 
some of whom had been on package touis to 
the United States. 

The sun was setting as passengers in econo- 
my class looked around — in vain — for their 
pre-dinner drinks. It was almost dark by the 
time they were brought. Few of the passengers 
were seasoned transatlantic travelers. Several 
sported Stetsons, and many exchanged enthu- 
siastic stories of adventures in the Grand Can- 
yon or the New York subway. They were hap- 
py, fresh and unfatigued. At first ... 

When the headphones were finally handed 
out — same passengers were disappointed not 
to have had stereo sounds at takeoff — every- 
one eagerly plugged into his preferred channel. 
Dinner was served about .two hours into the 
flight and, although there was some muttering 
about “no more choice of entree in second 
class.” it was generally agreed that the smoked 
salmon hois d’oeuvre Was pretty good. During 
toe meal, a standby passenger who had been 
unable to get an aide seat noticed that she 
could not eat without her elbows constantly 
jarring those of her neighbors. 

In the interval between dinn er and the mov- 
ie, several passengers began to fed restless — 
there was so little room to spread oul.AIso, 
lines at the toilets lengthened noticeably. 
Three-quarters across the Atlantic, Ronald 
Arkwright, a tallish man from Blackpool, fdt 
that his kgs were longer than ever before. “1 
want to climb up toe bade of the seat in front 
of me,” he moaned. “There’s less and less 
space far my knees!” 



■ * . >V • 

Checking in : After the wait, there some- 
times are mob scenes when check-in time 
is announced. 


Ron Butcher, a businessman origmafly from 
the East End of London who -sells RoSs 
Royces in Phoenix where he mow. lives, waa 
traveling economy for the first time. “Not that 
Fm a snob or anything, it’s just the first time. 
Anyway, first class just isn’t what it was, so I 
thought Fd try second,” he explained. “I think 
there’s something more real about going sec- 
ond class. First class people are in a . world of 
their own. And conversations are so dull in 
first; they all talk business, business all toe 
time. WbtOher they’re traveling on badness or ~ 
pleasure.” He added that he preferred _ Ameri- 
can airlines to British: “1 used to take British 
Airways, just to fly toe flag, you know ...tot 
they’re really toe worst.” 


■■o'- 
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nr a tiny. $18 machine from Hammacher 
Schlemmer 


British Regulations 


I AT A Role 


(Continued from Page 12S) 

>een a concern of the association since the 
Chicago Convention because it became dear 
hat the United States was going to fallow an 
’opal skies" policy and mat countries like 
I ritarn were for regulation “right down to the 
mts and bolts of an aircraft” 

What the Chicago Convention did, however, 
tfr. Brindley said, “was to provide a forum for 
liscussion and therefore keep the industry fly- 
ng in the face of these problems and others 
hat have arisen in ensuing decades, like esca- 
ation of oil prices, the advent of leisure travel 

ind terrorism.” .... 

In the late 1970s, responding to toe cnticism 
warfare regulation and to rapidly sowing Id- 
ure travel, IATA restructured itself into two 
mentions: Tariff Coordination (members are 
io longer required to participate in tariff con- 
ferences) and what IATA calls “the system,” 
he ^ day-to-day operation of an integrated 
n~r t ransp ort network. 


that takes wrinkles away from 
clothes. It’s miraculous. 1 always take Lnbin 
flannels and put them at the bottom of hotd 
drawers because I hate to put my clothes on 
paper. On the airplane, I bring a baby pillow 
and lots of moisturizer because i find the cab- 
in’s air is very bad for the skin.” Unlike many 
people who suffer from jet lag, Mrs. Kempuer 
says that she eats, drinks and never suffers. As 
to her travel wardrobe: “I always wear do toes 
in layers so that l can shed according to the 
temperature.” 


• * 


With business both in Paris and New York, 
Amfre Other has become a Concorde commut- 
er. “I love it. It’s such a gain of time and effort. 
I hate traveling so I always have a drink or 
two, then I sleep. I like a window seat best to 
avoid bang bothered by people gang up and 
down toe aisle. I like to sit way in front of the 
plane. Very often, I. take off my tie and dip on 
a sweater. I never talk to people, I have no- 
ticed that the ones Td like to talk to are never 
seated next to me. You meet funnier people in 
tourist class than you do in first. Young people 
have deserted first dass. Unfortunately, an« 1 

prefer my comfort, I travel first class/ 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
line carried 10 percent more passengers, took 
delivery of new aircraft and opened four new 
maor international routes. 

Figures are never easy to obtain from Txter 
Airways, although toe earner’s chairman. Sir 
Freddie Laker, says toil be made record prof- 
its last year. He carried his fleet enlargement 
program a stage further, carried more people , 
than ever and engaged in several of his now 
characteristic battles with toe authorities on 
obtaining new route licenses. 

The battle for licenses is likely to occupy a 
great deal of the airlines’ attention in 1981. 


SirBcdiAThns 


Sir Freddie is anxious to launch his Skytrain 
into toe European network and also wants to 
introduce the Globetrain service, with Lon- 
don-Los Angeles linking up with London- 
Hong Kong-Anstralia. In support of his Euro- 
pean bid, be is taking legal action against the 
government to persuade it that European Eco- 
nomic Community free competition rules ap- 
ply to the still heavily protected airline indns- 
tty. 

The case promises to be lengthy, costly and 


possibly historic because, if Sir Freddie wins, 
deregulation will effectively have reached one 
of the last bastions erf protectionism. British 
Caledonian has already made a slight inroad 
into Europe by introducing its “Miniprix” ser- 
vice between Loudon and Amsterdam, arid 
this would be followed by many other routes if 
the barriers were lifted. 

Another irony of the airline industry is that 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's govern- 
ment is a fervent supporter of free competition 
and in particular of cheaper air faresTVet the 
state carrier, British Airways, is clearly suffer- 
ing from the effects of free market economics, 
which subsequently places an extra financial 
burden on toe British economy. 

Passenger growth this year will be only 
modest and in no way compensate for the rise 
in overhead costs, notably fuel. Fares may rise 
slightly on the less competitive routes, but 
there appears to be little prospect of busier 
route like the North Atlantic accommodating 
any sig n i fi cantly higher prices. 

Most airline experts agree that 1980 was the 
worst year in civil aviation. For the British 
contingrat, 1981 wil] scarcely be any better, 
and in true, deregulated style, only tile fittest 
may survive the stiff tests ahead. 


MIDEAST: The Race to Purchase More Arms 


Tinqy Concert 

The programs on the headphones had by 
now been heard many times, and even the Mo- 
zart piano concert was sounding tinny. In fact, 
by this time, most passengers in economy were 
finding the flight endless and were desperately 
trying to sit in a comfortable position. Few 
m a nag ed to sleep. 

In an early dawn, coffee was handed round 
and finally the captain annotmr^ the 
toward London. Flight 176 landed promptly at 
10:40 ajn. in a add and wet city. The economy 
dass travelers felt tired and irritable; they 
looked bleary-eyed. 

Most of this is familiar — the joys of flying 
economy class. 

Perhaps the answer is to fly midweek and 
preferably on the 13th of toe month. A flight 
two weeks later was- in delightful contrast to 
Flight 176. Even toe long delay caused by an 
air traffic controllers’ stoke at Heathrow did 
not ruffle tempers too mnrh 
We boarded Pan American Flight 101 on 
fame in London. It was due to leave for Kenne- 
dy at l 1 ajn. Chi the plane we sat expectantly 
knowing there would be sane defay. When the 
captain a n no un ced a wait on the tarmac of 
four hours, there were some gasps of horror 
but most passengers seemed resigned and at 
least the plane was coly about half-full. (A 
stewardess said later that this could well be put 
down to the date — May 13. “You’d be 
a maze d how superstitious people are about fly- 
ing ... !") J 


Claustrophobia 

Joan and Pat Frese of Baltimore had a real 
problem with flying. Joan has claustrophobia 
and cannot sit an a plane with a sort directly 
in front of her. “We have to sit in toe front of a 
section or else we just can’t travel,” her hus- 
band said. “So far, we’ve always been lucky.” ■ 
He was enjoying the flight, finding the staff 
very nice. _ But I must say, stewards on theAir 
France flight coming over were abrupt and 
rude,” be said. “They wouldn’t even belp’US: 
tuoye our hand luggage ... Rather put us off- 
taking a European airline again.” " 

Denis Zabel of Iowa looked smart in his na- , 
val uniform. He seemed puzzled when he was - 
asked if be found second cf*<u? comfortable. 


ill 

..*! 


'M 


“Well, anything’s better than the Evergreen,” 
ed, referring to the military plane he 


he laughed, _ ^ 

had come over cm from Qiaricqo n tO' 
Prestwich. . 

Don Keel, dressed in different shades erf 
denim, was on his way home to Chira^Y He 
found this flight exceptionally comfortable for 
economy class. “Someone as big as- me needs a 
Jot of room. Often in second dass, your farmf 
luggage takes up all the leg space. .1 just can’t : 
sit in a gonizing cramped conditions on a trails- 
attenric flight. The couple of indies’ difference 
between economy and the other cfasses do 
tew to count” He went on: “Also, there are ‘ 
often long lines to get to .the restrooms in econ- 
omy.” 

John Rosen, another businessman, thought - ■ 
that the whole “ambassador,” “clipper” “bust-' 
ness class idea was a bh of a rip-off. “The 
difference in service between these .and. econo- 
my is negligible, and as far as free drinks go, 
you can buy an awful lot of. drink* for the 
extra you paid!” 


• Vi 
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We 


ADiy Wait 


(Continued from Page 9S) 

the United Arab Emirates to provide an Arab 
armaments industry, France’s role in supply- 
ing Middle East air forces migh t be even great- 
er. Before the $1 -billion organization broke up 
after Egypt and Israel signed a peace treaty in 
1979, and two years after it was established, 
there were plans to assemble in Egyptian fac- 
tories the Mirage 2000 fighter and Franco- 
German Alpha jet 


GtifCouncfl 

A resurrection of a similar organization is 
stole if toe members of toe newly formed 

If Cooperation Council — Saudi Arabia, 

Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and toe United 
Arab Emirates — manage to evolve a common 
military policy. The problem, should Egypt be 
excluded, win be to find the necessary level 
and quantity of local skills as wdl as expatri- 
ates to coatemplete technically, if not econom- 
ically, efficient attempts to assemble aircraft. 


The most heated debate in the region now 


concerns U.S. authorization of the supply to 
Saudi Arabia of either Boeing’s E-3A airborne 
warning and control system aircraft — 
AWACS — or toe Grumman E-2C Hawkeye 
airborne early wanting aircraft 

Both Saudi and UiL officials insist that the 
sale of either system is linked to toe supply of 
62 F-15s and seven KC-135 tanker planes. The 
argument is less important to the military 
plans of Saudi Arabia in toe next few years 
than to the latter’s political relationship with 
toe United States. 

There is no doubt that the acquistion of 
technology is recognized by Arab air forces as 
the factor in maintaining their armed 

forces. Israel has already been supplied with 
four E-2C aircraft, which have been used with 
deadly effect to borne fighters in cm Syrian 
MjGs flying over southern Lebanon. 

While four U^. -manned E-3As have been 
stationed ai Riyadh airport, at Saudi Arabia’s 
request, since the beginning of toe Iran-Iraa 
war, there seems no immediate likelihood of 
any Arab air force getting operational control 


of early wanting aircraft. Apart from US. po- 
litical opposition on behalf of Israel, there are 
doubts that tire Saudis ccrald provide the nec- 
essary communications skins and other sup- 
port to handle AWACS. ; 


British Version 


If the Saudis are prepared to wait, there is a 
possible alternative in the British version of 
the AWACS aircraft bong developed from the 
Nimrod maritime surveillance plane. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher is particularly 
anxious to encourage British military aircraft 
sales to Sandi Arabia and the Gulf. 


export order ever, worth* more ihan $1 bil- 
ion. 

British Aerospace hopes negotiations will be 
concluded soon for a further extension to tire 
memorandum of unders tanding between Brit- 
ain and Saudi Arabia that governs the deaL 
There are also hopes that the British Aero- 


we 


space Hawk fighter-trainer will be bought by 
ir Force. Looking further ahead. 


toe Saudi Air 

there has been talk of 
fi 


figh 

Mes 


ter developed jointly by 
esserschmiu-Boelkow-Blohm and Sodeta 


„ the Tornado, a 
iritish Aerospace, 


out, taking as many seats each as 
We were- allowed to wander into the 
unmedimdy adjacent departure ifounge but no 
farther, lest the aircraft suddenly be given an 
eariiff slot. Daring the four-hour wail, no al- 
cobolicdnnks were served in economy —only 
soda. When asked why, a stewardess said that 
w w ^f J _^ ainst regulations before takeoff 
Memwute, a steward was seen returning from 
toe Inst-dass section with an empty immature 
vodka bottle. A fortunate fust-dasser had 


The outcome erf present negotiations to sell 
aircraft and services in the area is likely to be 
highly important to toe fortunes of British 
Aerospace in the next few months. The compa- 


ny’s most valuable contract is to provide ser- 
vices for the Saudi Air Force. Mo 


fore than 5 
percent of toe company’s 79,000 workers are 
employed on toe contract, which dates from 
1966. An extension of the o riginal contract 
signed in 1978 represented Britain’s largest sin- 


Italiana Aengpaziale per Arionl for each 
counu/s NATO requirements. A completely 
new aircraft has also been suggested for the 
Saudi s , using some of toe Tornado’s technolo- 
gy. 

Kuwait has purchased Soviet surface-to-air- 
and surface-to-surface missiles. The Soviet Un- 
ion is the niain supplier of Libya, Syria, Alger- 
ia and Southern Yemen, and, until recently, 
Egypt and Iraq. However, there are often po- 
litical considerations with toe promise of Sovj- 
ttequipment as much as with Westen/eqitip- 


own. aury-rtec vodka wen 
warned by the stewardess “not to makeit obvi 
ous. 

A soulful young man with a crew cut passed 
the time practicing yoga in toe lounge. 

After takeoff — as predicted, four hours 
exactly — toe stewardess marveled at the pas- 
sengers’ patience. She said that economy dass 
passengers grumbled less than first ones 
in geaeraL “Fm always pleased to be back here 
she said. “I fed more myself 
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Israel Stresses Specialized Military Gear c&M: Tiny Commuter Airline 


- • >: By jane Friedman 

^LtVATYIM, Israel — Israel 
KJ Aircraft Industries, an exMb- ; : 
IKK 1 at, the Pans Air Show sinw* . 
1971, will. show & vast array of its 
w»«s . tto .year, but it win no* 
the Kfir, its superior jet: 
pgnter, winch created a sensatiarr-- 
at thel 977 air show. 

IAI, Israel’s largest industry 
with 5800 million in anwmil tom: ■ 
onx, is. featuring two dvfliari air- 
craft tbat .it hopes to distribute 
widely, and a variety of military 
subsystems, par ripnl firiy -mtagflas -• 
and electronic warfare gear. r 
Ihe reasons are cleat, Israel has 
not yet managed to export: the . 
Kfir, its only combat .aircraft 
ffltwUy^ because ofjpc&tical absta- ' 

cut its military b 


tries is sail sdteduIedyggdTO^ 

caJh^^?Swsi. Other prefects 
were caught in the squeeze. So Is- 
rael is sodong to sd& abroad the 
smaller -nflK^Ktenis; ... whjLdi are 
more madeetabie than the lug 
items. Abo, riricethe eariy I970s, 
Israel’s ciyBian aircraft have done 
well abriad and have therefore 
been improved. “‘The cut £n local 
orders is the reason Ware poshing 
exports and civilian craft,” said 
Shai Tadmor, press manager for 
IAL ; 

Hirsh Goodman, mffitary corre- 
spondent for the Jerusalem. Post, 
wrote: *TWnJtin the past, the de- 
fense establishment has concert--' 
traied primarily : on _ producing 
what the Israel Defense Forces 
need, the neat decade will concen- 
trate increasingly, on exportable 
items.” He continued: “Israel has 
teamed that one does not necessar- 
ily have to produce s plane oar tank 
in order to make money on the in- 
ternational marketplace, instep 
oatC’Can sell highly specialized bat- 
de-tested subsystems.” 


< 

'few xW 
A'Jr-in iin 


Israel wffl try to do 'this partly 
through the Paris Air Show tins 
year. Noblesse oblige* Mr. Tad- 
xnor said about the status of the 
show at lie Bourget,. “There are 
not. more than 12 countries that 
manufacture aircraft. We’re in that 
exclusive chib, so we have to be 
there.” ' 

The pitch this year, with the slo- 
gan “generations of combat-prov- 
en defense systems,” is aimed spe- 
cifically at devdoping rramtrien 
shopping for comprehensive de- 
fense systems at low -cost “The. 
Middle East arena, alas, hak very 
fertile cajxxieticetin -the last 10 
years. Theexperience fram thc 
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Israel Aircraft Industries’ cargo Comm n terlincr — Arsva. 






Copter platform/hangar For ships bylAl. 
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The Kfir C2 fighter plane 


field is e mbedded in the industry. 
Our equipment is combat-proven. 
Also, we have no political interests 
and them is no threat of interven- 
tion-” 

IAI is presenting a broad spec- 
tram of recently developed, high- 
technology gear including radar, 
signal mtdfigeoce. trackers, weap- 
ons delivery systems, arid electron- 
ic warfare and connterwarfare. A 
c ninmi m ira ti onn j ammer . for ex- 


ample, was recently released for 
export. The industry is also intro- 
ducing a battlefield surveillance ra- 
dar turn Israel copied from an ear- 
lier VS. version, according to a 
spokesman for Israel Defense 
Forces. It has a range of about 60 
rapes 

It wifi introduce its so-called 
point defense missile system, a sur- 
face-to-air device that can be used 
in any land of weather on multi- 





lAl's West wind II business jet. 
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Armed with Gabriel missiles, the Dvora FPB, bylAl. 


pie, moving targets with elecironic 
countermeasures. It wifi also bring 
the third generation of its Gabriel 
ship borne surface-to-surface mis- 
sile. An earlier generation was 
highly successful during the Octo- 
ber. 1973. war, sinking 13 Soviet- 
built missile boats, according to 
Mr. Tadraor. 

Helicopter Pad 

IAI now produces items for air, 
land and sea. This year, it will 
unveil an imaginative warship heli- 
copter pad. After the landing, the 
pad and helicopter sink into the 
ship and another pad doses above 
than. 

But IAI is still an aircraft com- 
pany. and it has high hopes for two 
civilian planes, especially in devel- 
oped countries. 

It has re-outfitted its Arava mili- 
tary transport plane to serve as a 
combination commuter and cargo 
carrier for short-range trunk lines, 
particularly in the United States — 
where it has sold two. It wifi show 
the plane in Paris. 

In 1980, IAI put its Westwind-2, 
a medium-price business jet, on the 


Grows Steadily in California 


market, and it is in Paris for the 
first time. The Westwind-2 is a 
twin-jet aircraft with a pressurized 
baggage compartment and central 
refueling. Thirty-five have been 
sold, and the West wind series is 
second in its category on the U.S. 
market. 

LAI is also developing a third- 
generation executive jet called the 
Astra that will be operative in 
1984. 

The Lavie, which should replace 
Israel's aging Phantoms and Kfirs, 
will be produced in 1988. after an 
outlay of close to $1 billion in re- 
search and development. The 
fighter is a small, one-engine craft 
with high maneuverability. IAI is 
looking for a U.S. company to par- 
ticipate in production: at the same 
time, it is hoping to co-produce the 
U-S. F-I8 that Israel will buy. 

The Reagan administration re- 
cently announced that Israel will 
be permitted to export the Kfir (it 
is powered by a General Electric 
engine), reversing the Carter ad- 
ministration's restrictive policy. 
Mr. Tadmor said there was a 
strong possibility that it would sell. 


By Charles Hiiiingcr 

Lm Angdes Tunes Serwr 

L OS ANGELES — “American 
Airlines. KLM, Northwest 
Orient C&M.” the driver of die 
Los Angeles International Airport 
terminal bus sang out as he rolled 
to a stop. “C&M?” repeated a 
handful of incredulous passengers. 

That’s “C* as in Mary Clark 
and “M” as in Bob MikeseU. the 
unlikely proprietors of a tiny, 2- 
y ear -old commuter airline that op- 
erates exclusively between Los An-, 
geles International and Lnyokera, a 
small desen community 123 miles 
(197 kilometers) northeast of Lo$ 
Angeles. 

On Monday the pair added dai- 
ly scheduled flights between Los 
Angeles and the desert towns of 
Palmdale, Apple Valley and Bar- 
stow. 

“One of these days C&M will be 
as well known in California 
as . . .TWA.” said Mr. MikeseU, 51. 
a retired Navy chief petty officer 
with 20 years in the submarine ser- 
vice. MikeseU is president of C&M 
Airlines. Mrs. Clark, S3, the for- 
mer operator of a Marine Corps 
laundry, is vice president. 

“A lot of airlines are in trouble,” 
Mr. MikeseU said. “Industry giants 
are losing milli ons Small airlines 
are going down the tube.” Bui, he 
said, “we’re gaming momentum 
every day.” 

The airline celebrated two years 
of accident-free operations May 1. 
Gross sales the first year were 
$600,000; the second year, they 
were 51.2 million, Mr. MikeseU 
said. 

The company moved from an 

580,000 loss the first year to break 
even the second. “We expect to be 
in the black in the calendar year 
1981.” Mr. MikeseU said. 

“We know what we have to 
charge (the fare is $44 each way] to 
make a reasonable profit. We 
could go over our heads in debt 
and buy aircraft. Instead we lease 
them,” Mrs. Clark added. 

The airline’s 10 pilots and co-pi- 
lots fly five leased Cessna 4)2 
twin-engine, eight-passenger 
planes and two single-engine Cess- 
na* owned by C&M. The flying 
time is 50 minutes between Los 
Angeles and the airline’s Mojave 
Desert home at Inyokem. 

Since C&M began service, 90 
percent of its passengers have had 
some connection with the China 
Lake Naval Weapons Center near 
lnyokera. The carrier provides the 
only airline service to lnyokera. . 


C&M operates' eight daily 
round-trip flights between Los An- 
geles and lnyokera. Tuesdays thru 
Thursdays. On Mondays and Fri- 
days, when demand is heaviest, 
there are as many as 13 flight*. 

“We tailor our aircraft to the 
routes. If necessary, in deep traffic 
periods we wifi run as many as 
three sections {three planes] on a 
scheduled run,” Mr. MikeseU said. 

“To take up the slack during pe- 
riods when we have airplanes sit- 
ting around, we are expanding our 
air cargo service” in addition to 
the expansion of the passenger 
routes. 

The decision to begin service to 
Barstow coincided with the Army’s 
announcement of the opening of a 

lest center at nearby Fort Irwin. 

“Based on our success serving 
the Naval Weapons Test Center at 
China Lake, serving Barstow is a 
natural,” Mr. MikeseU said. “We 
have been urged to establish a 
route to Apple Valley and Barstow 
by the San Bernadino County Avi- 
ation Department, and to Barstow 
by the military. There is not any 
regularly scheduled air service to 
Apple Valley or Barstow at this 
time. Barstow has a population of 

40.000 and, counting its immediate 
vicinity, 100/100” 

Desert Service 

Mrs. Clark and Mr. MikeseD’s 
eventual goal is to cover much of 
the Mojave Desert with small air- 
planes, providing regularly sched- 
uled flights. Most of the Mojave is 
without air service now. 


C&M is just getting its feet weL 
A computerized reservation system 
has been ordered but has yet to be 
installed. So Linda Dailey, 31. 
takes all reservations over the 
phone. To make reservations — 
even when leaving from Los Ange- 
les — it is necessary to phone 
lnyokera. 

“We pride ourselves on being an 
on-time airline.” Mrs. Clark said. 
“The majority of passengers leav- 
ing lnyokera make connections on 
other flights in Los Angeles. It's vi- 
tal we get them there on time. On 
flights from La to Inyokem, we 
will wait for regular passengers if 
their connecting flight is late get- 
ting into Los Angeles, especially 
on the last flights of the day.” 

Top pay for C&M pilots is 
$18,000 a year. They fly 60 to 80 
hours a month — normally, three 
round trips a day. Pilots include 
Mr, MikeseU and former United 
Air Lines pilot Bill Tobin, who left 
United upon reaching its mandato- 
ry retirement age of 55. 

Mr. Tobin says he hired on at 
C&M “because I just love to fly. 
whether it's one of these little 
Cessnas or a big bird.” All the pi- 
lots and co-pilots live in the Inyok- 
em area. 

Mrs. Clark and Mr. MikeseU to- 
gether own 80 percent of CAM’s 
outstanding stock. The other 

10.000 shares are held by stock- 
holders including airline book- 
keeper Nancy Bass, her mother, 
and one of ibe airline’s two me- 
chanics. In all C&M has 30 em- 
ployees. 



When aerospace was science fiction: Balloons and pio- 
neer aircraft were displayed in the Grand Palais of Paris 
for the first Paris Air Show in 1909. The exhibition was 
billed as the Salon de la Locomotion Aerienne. 
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Fly the fuel-efficient skies of Fokker. 


Two totally ditterent aircratt. Two totally different propul- 
sion systems. But the same high standard of proven 
fuel efficiency. That's what makes the Fokker F28 and 
F27 the first choices of short-haul operators around 
the world. 

The Fokker F28 is the only shorl-haul jet offering jet 
speed and comfort to passengers and cost-efficient 
operation to airlines. It is the only jet specifically de- 
signed tolly short sectors, where flights average 30-45 
minutes with quick turn-around times, and do it profit- 
ably With the lowest investment cost of any jet flying 
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Fokker F27 Friendship 


today, the F28 further economizes with the lowest fuel 
consumption of any jet airliner. Over a stage length of 
250 nautical miles, the F28, with its two Rolls-Royce 
RBI 83 engines, burns up to 35% less fuel than me 
nearest competitor in operation. 

The Fokker F27. with its wide- body look inierior and 
pressurized cabin, is used by major airlines all over the 
world as lefeder aircraft on their short-haul networks 
and to generate traffic on low density routes. Us 
remarkable energy efficiency is the result of exception- 
ally low drag qualities, low structure weight and efficient 
Rolls-Royce Dart 7 turboprop engines. These factors 
combine to assure fuel consumption that is less than 
any of .the F27s competitors. 

The F28 Fellowship and the F27 Fnendship- 
setflng new standards of fuel-efficiency and comfort 
lor the airlines ol the world. 





SEE THEM AT THE PARIS AIR SHOW! CHALET A21 • STAND A/D20 


Dutch. Dedicated. Dependable. 


fokker B V 
PO. Box 7600 
1117ZJSchipho! 
Netherlands 

Phone #31 205449111 
Tetex: 11526 


Fokker Aircraft U SA, Inc. 
2361 Jetlerson Davis Hwy. 
Arlington, Virgava 
22202. USA 
Phone (703)979-6400 
Telex: 899462 
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JCLtoCut Its Work Force by _5£00 

' " The Associated Pros' ;m '. 

LOmX)N--- ICL LuL, five major JBritish computer electronics firm, 
^nnounGed Fnday iLwas cutting its work foice by 4*200 in Britain and 
,1,000 overseas.' . - - 1 ■ ■■;..•- ■ 

I. ■?* annoimcenttnt came less ihan a month after a management 
^shaiceup following heavy' losses ior the. group and a fresh government 
" loan guarantee of op tcT£200 nri0joiv 

expects anothjsOagnifjeant loss” when results for the 
“5?** 2* °* ^ next week, “largely caused by 

-the effects of severe economic iwessjoa*” the company said in a siate- 
^jnrat . 



Room 


NEW YORK — : Qubaijlt and - ILF. Pearson & Co. said Friday they 
3 mvb begun marketing "Sjodipo^*' a database of institutional stock 
^portfolios. -. . . ... 

* . Citibank said “Stiadtpot^aY^^ through its time-sharing facilities, 
jprovides data on 2^00 portWBos andraatiial fund filings. 

China to AUawDriSins by 2 US. Firms 
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*M - ... , - Lost AngdesTbnes Service 

£ LOS ANGELES — Oriiia has signed an agreement with two Calif or- 
:nia-bascd;energy companies: to dnil for oil and gas. the first time the 
-‘Chinese government has agreed to permit a U.S. company to drill since 
'the Communist government tockpower in 1 949. 

: Atlantic Richfield and Santa Fc International said Thursday they bad 
reached agreement with China’s National Oil and Gas Exploration De- 
velopment Ccap- to explore for oil and gas in an area of the South China 
*.Sea and to;sharp tiny : srfbscciBail production. Drilling could begin by 

^year's end,' itobosaad. 1 

:■ r The last -time aUS . 1 company actively explored for oil in Chin a was 
,,more than 60 years ago, when Standard Oil of New York (now Mobil) 
** grilled five consecutive dry holes onshore. 

Harvester Nears Debt Refinancing 

Renters 

£ . CHICAGO - — James C. Cottinj* International Harvester’s senior vice 
president for Finance. said Friday that lenders accounting for dose to 95 
• percent of the funds involved in its proposed $3.4 billion revolving credit 
^fadHty have agreed in principle to participate in the refinancing. 

-• Last month the company had put the proportion at about 90 percent. 

’ Speaking to reporters after an all-day meeting with representatives of 
; about TOO banks, Mr. Cotting said no new problems had surfaced to 
’ impede the debt restructuring program. 

iJE3f Refining Unit Expects Loss 

» ■ . Reuters 


PARIS — Elf -Aquitaine's refining and distribution subsidiary Elf- 
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Industrial developments director told a press conference Friday. 
Losses in the first four months of 1981 reached 502 miTHon francs, 
. alter a 593 mUBon francloss for all of 1980. 

The predicted first half loss represents a loss of around 32 centimes 
per litre on the retail pike of oil products, Mr. Schneider- Maunoary 
said. . 

Dutch Firm to Sell Ships to BraxdUans 

\. y_ .. ‘ . Reusers 

■! ROTTERDAM -r-\ ' Rgn-Schdde-Vcrolme M pchiaefahrirlrm en 
-■ Scheepswerven said Friday its Verohne Brazil y»rd and the Brazilan 
state-owned shipping company Docenave signed a letter of intent for 
delivery of three 130,000-ton bulk cameo.. 

: ’ The order, worth $500 rafllkm, inriudes an option fra two 130,000 ton 
;and three 190,000 ten bulk carriers. A final contract awaits approval by 
: the Brazilian institutions involved, 

GM*s Opel Subsidiary Expects Loss in 9 81 

■- \\s r : ’’ •: -V ■■ - temurT ■ ; 

RUESSELSHEIM, West Germany — General Motors’ subsidiary 
Adam OpeLmay record a loss in 1981 after a 1980 loss of “several 
hundred rmUkra marks," Management Board Oian-map Robert Stengel 
told workers Friday. 

A company spokesman said Mr. ’Stempel made the statement in a 
letter to enqdoyees. Business has shown some improvement so far in 
1981, but there is still lack of interest in medium to upper range cars, he 
said. In 1979 the company's net profit was 253.1 minion Deutsche 
marks. 

Bankers Debate U.S. Rates 

* • 

As Dollar Gains Strength 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

ier Otto Lanibsdorff wall arrive- in 
Tokyo this weekend for talks that 
Japanese bonking sources ‘ said . 

- would include an - exploration of 
how the two countries nu^it mod- 
erate the pressure on the mart and 
yea as wdl as discussions' conccm- 
■ ing Japan’s growing auto exports 

The Bundesbank did not inttr * 1 

- venc when the dollar was fixed in 

- hectic trading in Frankfurt at 
12.4255 DM, up 3 pfennigs from 
'Thursday’s fixing of 2.3955 and 
the highest rale since Jan. 27, 1977. 

'Dealers said high LLS. interest 
-rates were only part of the cause 
.behind the dollar's rise. They also 
cried concerns on the viabmzy of 
East-West detente. In London, the 
mark finished the day at 2.4100. 

: Fritz Leutwiler, the head of the 
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Bonn Surplus 
.Down in April 

", Reuters 

• J FRANKFURT — West Germa- 
.- uy hiui an overall balance of pay- 
'*maus surplus of 3.68 bution 
^'Deutsche marks in April 'aftef a 
■■.‘.March surplus of . 8-14 billicai DM 
' and a 6J26. billion DM deficit in 
-April, 1980, the Bundesbank said 
Friday. 

The April figures brou^it tim 
surplus for the first four months of 
ihe year to 5.80 billion DM, com- 

‘pared with a deficit in the same pe- 
riod last year of 17.42 billion DM. 

The smaller surplus in April 
bom March stems in part from the 
lend of the so-called gentlemen’s 
agreement between banks and the 
^Bundesbank to reduce long term 
"fending abroad, the central bank 
said. 

i)AF Plana to Shorten 
Eindhoven Schedule 


" EINDHOVEN, the Netherlands 
«r- DAF Trucks said Friday it will 
3 ptm shorten working horns at hs 
iSodhoven factory this year as part 
of continuing measures to cut pro- 
'duction. ' 


ait 


A company 
■4.000 workers face the loss of 25 
working daw over two six-week 
‘periods. A third period of reduced 
iwcaldug Ins yet to be aznsgpd. It 
Hedy the factory, which has al- 
ready kst 4C^ wpikiiig days this 
wiB a&o haye to woftshrater- 
hours ; at the beguaimg df‘ next 
year, he said: 


Swiss central bank, warned that 
“we should not overreact to the 
weakness of our currencies by 
making monetary policy more re- 
strictive. In Switzerland, I assure 
you, although we win not reach 
our monetary targets this year, we 
do not intend to take any action 
toward a more restrictive policy.” 

• Gordon Richardson. Bank of 
Eng la nd - governor, said special 
measures to bolster the pound 
should not be taken, and be 
stressed that British monetaiypob- 
cy is dwrigue d “primarily to defeat 
inflation and that policy “ro- 
mains in force.” 

The pound fell to$1^280 atone 
point, packed - up slightly to 
$1.9375, but fell off to at 
$1.925a 

The dollar reached 227.55-yen in 
Tdcyo. its highest level m 10 
months. The dollar traded- at 
2.1440 Swiss francs, up from 
Tluirsday’s .2.1415. but closed at 
2.1350. 

In Rmne, the dollar went above 
1,200 lire for the first time, trading 
at around 1^05, up 15 lire from 
Thursday’s close and neariy 50 lire 
from a week ago. 

Gold eased slightly and then re- 
covered, ’dosing in London at 
$461.75 an ounce. It dosed in New 
York at $453. 

ITC Turns . Down 
Japan TV Appeal 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — The U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission has up- 
held a 1971 ruling that Japanese 
television makers were dumping 
their products on the UJ5. market. 
The ruling provoked expressions 
of serious concern by Japanese 
trade officials. 

The ruling Thursday, stemming 
from an appeal by six Japanese TV 
manufacturers, held that Japanese 
companies were -still s elling their 
products in the United States for 
less than Japanese buyers pay. Ac- 
cording to U-& government fig- 
.ures, some Japanese-made televi- 
sions sefl- for the equivalent of 
$200 to $300 more in Japan than 
in the United States. _ - 

Japan’s Ministry of Internation- 
al Trade and Industry on Friday 
“serious reservatit 


Analysts Assay Gold’s Outlook 


By Rory Channing 

Reuters 

LONDON — Gold prices are expected to flin 
with the 1980-81 low of $457 soon, and possibly 
move under $450 for the first time since Dec. 12, 
1979, senior bullion dealers say. 

They are impressed with the resilience gold has 
shown in the face of the recently strong dollar 
associated with near-record U.S. interest rates, 
but believe the outlook is for high rates to be 
maintained, which will press gold lower. 

The dealers noted extensive support for the 
metal emerged around $460, after it fell slightly 

below that for a while Thursday from its previous 

$473.75 dose. Gold was fixed here Friday morn- 
ing at $460.25 an ounce. 

Central bank buying reflects some dement of 
recent support, but Thursday’s support predomi- 
nantly was related to trader participation and 
fairly heavy short -covering, they added. 

They said the lower levels have attracted no dis- 
cernible pickup in interest from industrial or 
jewelry manufacturing sectors, adding that these 
are approaching a traditionally slack period 
through the European summer. 

A couple of dealers said that if gold breached 
$450 an ounce it would probably establish a fairly 
solid base around $440. 

“I don’t see gold going down with a bang, how- 
ever. Any further decline is likely to reflect a stag- 
gered, drift tendency,” one said. 

■ He said attention will remain focused on the 
United States, and the situation there, embracing 
not only considerably high and positive interest 
rates in real terms but also apparently falling in- 
flation at a time when economic growth has 
proved to be unexpectedly robust. 

The gold market will remain constrained by un- 
certainty about the duration that U.S. interest 
rates win stay high, and also until a clearer picture 
emerges of the new the U.S. administration's eco- 
nomic performance and the extent it affects infla- 
tionary expectations. 

Dealers said that barring a major world politi- 
cal conflagration, gold's upward potential through 
the remainder oT 1981 and into 1982 is severely 
limited and $525 >wmc a Likely railing over the 
next six to nine months. 


One agreed with the view voiced Thursday 
night by Credit Suisse Executive Vice President 
Hans Mast that a return to more than 5520 is 
doubtful even in the next 12 to 18 months. 

Mr. Mast, a member of the International Con- 
ference of Commercial Bank Economists, told a 
press conference in Hong Kong that near-term 
high interest rales and an abating fear of inflation 
should keep the price of gold steady, barring any 
disastrous political development. 

Mr. Mast said the increase in central bank 
monetary gold reserves in 1980 represented 
around 10 percent of new gold supplies, the first 

increase on such a such scale since the 1960s. 

He said he was optimistic about gold’s future 
partly because of a changed attitude of govern- 
ment authorities to gold, reflected in central bank 

buying. This could be traced back to the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s official decision to freeze Iran’s assets 
during the hostage crisis. 

This had prompted governments to consider 
holding more of their monetary reserves in gold as 
a defensive measure against a foreign power seiz- 
ing their assets, he said. 

Also, in contrast to oil gold production had 
shown itself unaffected by increases in price, be 
said adding that production had actually de- 
creased. 

Siker Ls Depressed 

NEW YORK ( AP) — High interest rates and 
a strong dollar continue to depress the price of 
silver which at one point Thursday broke below 
the psychological 510-an-ounce barrier, with fu- 
tures contracts for current ddivery falling to $9.95 
a troy ounce on the Commodity Exchange Inc. in 
New York. 

. It was the lowest spot price for Cotnex silver 
since August, 1979. 

Stiver has also weakened with the prospect that 
the Reagan administration would move to sell 139 
million ounces of silver from the government’s 
stockpile to swap for more strategic metals, such 
as platinum. But the metal got a potential boost 
Thursday when a House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee unanimously rejected the administration’s 
request, and instead approved a bill that would 
not allow any silver sales. 


U.S. Wholesale Prices Up 0.4%; 
Unemployment Climbs to 7.6% 


BNOC Offers $2-a-Barrel Cut 


Reuters 

LONDON — The British Na- 
tional Oil Corp. Friday offered to 
cm North Sea ofl prices by $2 a 
barrel, considerably less than the 
cut of S5 lo $6 being sought by 
major oil companies. 

An executive of British Petrole- 
um, operator of the Forties Field, 
said Friday the cut should be $5 a 
barrel. 

Industry sources said BNOC 
probably will start talks Monday 
with companies aimed aTsome re- 
duction in the British price. 

The bulk of British North Sea 
oil moves at $39.25 a barrel, in Hne 
with "the high prices charged by Af- 
rican producers of similar low-sul- 
phur grades. 

Major refiners sucb as BP argue 
they are losing heavily on process- 
ing North Sea crude an 
products in a sagging market 

Industry sources said smaller 
North Sea producers and a rave- .. 
nue-hungry Treasury favored a • 
more modest price reduction than 
the m^jor companies. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s government would lose 
£200 million in taxes far every dol- 
lar taken off the oil price, ou ana- 
lysis calculate. 

Market analysts said Britain 
usually aligns its price with Niger- 
ia and is reluctant to lead the mar- 
ket up or down. Bui the BNOC 


has been under intense pressure to 
trim the price with the present glut 
depressing spot rates for North 
Sea crudes to $33 or $34 a band. 

Ecuador said Friday it has cut 
the official price of its crude oil 
from $36 to 533 a band. 

Marco Rivadenetra of the gov- 
ernment's Directorate of Hydro- 
carbons said the price cut decision 
was taken before the recent meet- 
ing in Geneva of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
of which Ecuador is a member. 


Ecuador, which exports about 
1 00,000 bands of crude a day. was 
believed to be the first OPEC 
member to cut its prices, Mr. Riva- 
deneira said. 

In Los Angeles, Atlantic Rich- 
field said Fnday it does change 
prices on its Alaskan North Slope 
oil up or down “according to con- 
ditions in the market as the com- 
pany views them.” 

A company spokesman said 
Arco has “no statement to make” 
on whether it has recently changed 
prices on its oil. 


From Xgmcy Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The first de- 
cline in U.S. fuel prices in three 
years hdd the nation’s inflation at 
the wholesale level to a 0.4-percent 
increase, or 4.6 percent on an an- 
nual basis, in May, the government 
said Friday. 

The unemployment rate — 
which had remained steady at 13 
percent for three months — rose to 
7.6 percent, its highest levd in sev- 
en months, the Labor Department 
said. Many analysts in and outside 
government had been expecting 
the rise in light of a continuing 
slowdown in the economy. 

The wholesale-price inflation 
rale was the lowest since the 0.4 
percent reported last December, 
and was well below April's 9.9 per- 
cent annual rate. 

The Labor Department said fin- 
ished energy goods — those ready 
for sale — declined 0.5 percent at 
the wholesale level in May. Within 
that category, gasoline prices de- 
clined 1.8 percent, and the index 
for home heating oil decreased 12 ! 
percent, while natural gas prices 
rose somewhat. 

Room for Optimism 

Prices for consumer food at the 
wholesale level stayed even in May 
for the second month in a row. and 
passenger car prices continued to 
rise, climbing 1.2 percent after a 
1.4-percent gain in April. 

Capital goods prices rose 0.9 
percent, including big increases for 
agriculture and construction ma- 
chinery. 

Die 0.4- percent overall increase 
is in the Labor Department's pro- 
ducer-price index for finished 
goods — which is considered a 
good indicator of future price 
trends in retail consumer prices. 

Analysts saw further cause for 
optimism: At the be ginning of the 
goods pipeline, where raw materi- 
als are purchased, prices in May 
went down 0.5 percent Unpro- 
cessed coffee prices went down a 
remarkable 23 percent, raw cane 
sugar dropped by 18.4 percent 
and cattle, bogs, wheat and corn 
fell as well. 

“The stronger dollar is having a 
major effect on commodities, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sector,” 
said private analyst Michael Evans 
of Washington. 


“Energy prices should remain 
slack Tor the rest of the year.” Mr. 
Evans said. “And basically, there 
will be some, but not much of a 
rise in food prices.” 

Meanwhile; Janet Norwood, the 
Bureau of Labor- Statistics com- 
missioner. said the rates of produc- 
tion and output are likely io be 
slower in the second quarter than 
they were in the first quarter. 

She told the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee that a signif- 
icant reason for the expected slow- 


down is that the labor force is 
growing more quickly than the em- 
ployment rate. 

Last month’s unemployment 
rise was the biggest since May of 
last year, when the recession boost- 
ed the jobless rate up 0.7 percent- 
age point, also to 7.6 percent. 

Total eraploymeni rose by about 
260,000 in May, to 99.24 million, 
but the work force increased even 
faster, increasing total unemploy- 
ment by 425.000. to S.I7 million, 
the Labor Department said. 


Wall Street Stock Prices 
Gain in Afternoon Rally 


Clausen Backs World Bank Energy Unit 


By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Post Service 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland — 
A.W. Hansen, president-elect of 
the World Bank, has said in an in- 
terview here that he is “attracted 
to the idea" of a new energy affili- 
ate for the bank, which would be 
responsible for helping to finance 
enagy development in the Third 
World. 

The Reagan administration offi- 
cially notified the World Bank at 
the beginning of its term that for 
the moment it could not support 
the affiliate proposal, pending 
completion later this year of a 


EEC Official’s Comment 
Draws Japan’s Criticism 


By Nicholas Bray 

Reuters 

BRUSSELS — Japan has com- 
plained about remarks by the 
Common Market Commission’s 
chief trade negotiator on Japan ese- 
EEC trade talks earlier this week, 
diplomatic sources said Friday. 

The Japanese were upset by the 
straightforward way in which Sir 
Roy Denman, the commission’s di- 
rector-general for external rela- 
tions, expressed disappointment at 
a lade of progress in getting trade 
concessions from Japan, the sourc- 
es said. 

Sir Roy met Japan’s deputy for- 
eign minister, KtyoaoJri Kikuchi, 
here last week for two days of talks 
on restraining Japanese exports to 
the 10-nation Eu r opean Economic 
Community. 

Afterward Sir Roy told a news 
conference the failcs had produced 
*]pretry near zero,” and he died a 
list of trade issues on which his 
verdict was “no progress.” 

'Routine’ Discussions 

Japan's reaction to Sir Roy’s 
statements came in the form of a 
telephone call from the Japanese 
Embassy in Brussels to. the EEC 
Commission, complaining that Sir 
Roy had given amstorted view of 
the talks, the sources said. 


“These talks were routine six- 
monthly discussions, and it was 
placed to expect any particular 
Its from them,” one Japanese 
diplomat said later. 

EEC Commission officials de- 
fended Sir Roy’s statements as a 
factual view of the proceedings, 
adding that the tenor of his re- 
marks did not differ from his tone 
with the Japanese. 

But Japanese reaction to the in- 
cident, on the eve of a West Euro- 
pean visit next week by Japanese 
Premier Zenko Suzuki, appeared 
to indicate growing Japanese sensi- 
tivity to EEC criticism of Japan’s 
commercial policy, EEC sources 
said. 

Common Market officials have 
attacked Japan for flooding the 
EEC with cars, color televisions 
and some other products, while ef- 
fectively raising trade barriers 
against EEC products. 

Mr. Kikuchi made no effort to 
express his views on the talks to 
the international press, briefing 
only Japanese journalists. Diplo- 
matic sources said plans for a Dews 
conference by Mr. Suzuki during 
bis visit here had also been 
scrapped. 


study of all U.S. commitments to 
multilateral lending institutions. 

Mr. Clausen, who succeeds Rob- 
ert S. McNamara as World Bank 
president July 1, recently resigned 
as chief executive officer of Bank 
of America, the holding company 
for the largest U.S. bank. 

Here for the annual meeting of 
the international monetary confer- 
ence of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, Mr. Clausen said Thurs- 
day that obtaining a greater supply 
of energy is the “main problem we 
face” and that a World Bank affili- 
ate concentrating on energy would 
have many favorable aspects. 

The Reagan administration’s at- 
titude toward the energy affiliate 
— endorsed by the United States 
and others at the Venice s ummi t in 
1980 — became rate of the conten- 
tious points between the United 
Stales and the less-developed 
world. 

Tm gung ho for energy,” Mr. 
Clausen said, “and I don’t intend 
to lose the war. I wiD very carefully 
analyze the arguments raised 
against an energy affiliate, and if 
there is some other way to do it, 
OK. Bat the main idea is to get the 
energy.” 

He said (he Reagan administra- 
tion is also anxious for energy de- 
velopment, despite what some 
other nations believe. 

Polish Debt Talks Reset 

Reuters 

LONDON — The 19-member 
task force of interna ti ona l banks 
considering the ’ restructuring of 
Poland's 1981 commercial debt 
has delayed its next meeting in 
Paris by one week, to June 24, it 
was announced Friday. The post- 
ponement is intended to give U.S. 
banks more time to arrange discus- 
sions oo the issue. 


Mr. Clausen said the main rea- 
son that he likes the affiliate idea is 
that it is the easiest approach to 
breaking away from the rigidly 
constrictive “gearing ratio” of the 
World Bank itself. Under the gear- 
ing ratio, the bank can lend only 
one dollar for each dollar of bank 
capital. Mr. McNamara proposed 
at last year’s annual bank meeting 
that the ratio be liberalized to 2 to 
1 . “I just came^from a bank where 
we have had gearing ratios as high 
as 28 to I,” Mr. Clausen said, add- 
ing that he has nothing like that in 
mind for the World Bank, but that 
“no World Bank loan is ever going 
to be defaulted.” 

Other bankers here said that a 
more liberal gearing ratio might 
cost the World Bank “a few basis 
points” in the interest it pays, but 
nothing significant. 

Mi. Clausen said that Mi. 
McNamara was “absolutely right” 
to have pressed the issues of higher 
gearing ratios for the bank and in 
trying to launch a system that 
would lead to greater energy devel- 
op men L 

No Slackening in Run 
On Argentine Peso 

Reuters 

BUENOS AIRES — A run on 
the Argentine peso has continued 
despite a 23-percent devaluation 
Monday, foreign exchange dealers 
said. They said the state-owned 
Banco de la Nadon had to pay out 
$100 million to defend the peso 
Wed n esday and even more on 
Thursday. 

The country lost neariy $400 
million in reserves when the run on 
the peso began last week after a 
high government official was quot- 
ed as saying the economy was in 
danger of collapse. 


From A ferny Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Even though 
some interest rales rose, prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
staged a rally late Friday. Trading 
was less active than on Thursday. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which lost 2.97 points Thurs- 
day, closed Friday at 993.79. up 
7.05. It bad been down a fraction 
at the outset. 

Advances led declines by about 
an 8 - 10-6 margin among the 1.899 
. issues traded on the New York ex- 
change. 

The NYSE volume was 47.18 
million shares, down from the 
48.94 million traded Thursday. 

Prices were higher in moderate 
trading of American Stock Ex- 
change issues. 

After the markets closed, the 
Federal Reserve reported that nar- 
rowest measure of the nation’s 
money supply, M-1A. was down 
$300 million for the week ended 
May 27 to $363 billion. The aver- 
age for the preceding four weeks 
was $364.8 billion, a 1.9 percent 
decline compared with the preced- 
ing 13 weeks. 

The broader definition of the 
money supply. M-1B, rose $100 
million to $427.4 billion. Its aver- 
• age for four weeks was S428.6 bil- 
lion. for a 9.8 percent increase 
compared with lie preceding 13 
weeks. 

The Fed also said that U.S. con- 
sumer credit rose $2.33 billion in 
April after a $3.1 1 billion increase 
in March. 

Consumer credit stood at 
$313.42 billion in April, or 1.8 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. 

Analysts said investors appar- 
ently were encouraged that pro- 
ducer prices rose only 0.4 percent 
in May after jumping 0.8 percent 
in April and 1.3 percent in March. 
The news indicated inflation was 
abating. 

One analyst said investors were 
buying because they were encour- 
aged that no other bank followed 
Girard Bank of Philadelphia in 
raising Lhe prime lending rale to 21 
percent from 20 percent. 

VW Chief Hails 
Actions by U.S. 

Untied Press International 

BOSTON — The president of 
Volkswagen of America Friday 
said he was “encouraged” about 
the future of the U.S. auto indus- 
try because of President Reagan's 
policy of easing government regu- 
lation. 

James W. McLeraon said gov- 
ernment regulations, that kept the 
price of oQ and gasoline artificially 
low and forced auto makers to 
produce more fuel efficient cars 
worked against the consumer and 
damaged die industry. 

“The government was telling the 
automotive companies that they 
bad to build fuel efficient cars, but 
it was telling consumers that there 
was no need to buy these efficient 
cars,” he said. 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates -for June 5, 1981 , excluding bank service charges. 


about the ITC ruling. An official 
noted, with surprise that the ruling 
came one year after the United 
States determined '-that domestic' 
TV makers were not suffering : suf- 
fident injury to merit renewing the 
. market agreement that controlled 
Japanese TV sales in the United 
Stales. 
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( VALUE LINE brings 
COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE of 
1700 AMERICAN STOCKS 
to European Investors 

THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY continually reviews 
more than 1700 widely held American stocks. Key data and 
ranking for relative future price performance of each stock are 
kept up-to-date in the weekly Index. And about 130 new 
full- page reports are issued every week, so that each company 
is the subjedt of a complete report every 13 weeks. The 
full-page reports include operating and financial statistics going 
back 15 years and estimated 3-to 5 years ahead. 

As a special introductory offer, you can receive 12 weeks of 
Value Line for only $55. providing you have not had a 
subscription in the pest two years. As a BONUS, you will also 
receive the 2000- page Investors Reference Service with the 
latest reports on over 1700 stocks, plus the 96-page guide. 
"Evaluating Common Stocks."' Send payment (no cash, 
please) along with name and address together with this ad to 
Dept. 913BOT 

THE VALUE LINE 

711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10017, U.S.A. 

Payment in local currencies (British 125. French lr275. Swiss fr I lb-. 
PM 120} and requests for information should be directed to: Value 
Line. Att Alexandre and Edouard de Saint-Phalle 2 Awe de Villars 
75007 Paris (Tel. 551.63.59} 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MARITA ELECTRIC WORKS. LTD. 

(CDIfa) 


Refenring lo the advertisement of January 
12 th, lwl, the undersigned announces 
that the new shares from 10 % boons 
have been received. Aa from Jane 10th, 
1981 the new CDR Makfta Electric 
Works, Ltd. earn div.ep.oo. 25 sax 
and talon will be gratuitously obtainable 
at Kas-Assoriatie N.V., Spuisnaal 172, 
Amsterdam against delivery of the required 
div-rps.no. 23. 

As lo the om&anding CDRs of resp. 50 and 

1.000 oho. each, a bolder of 10 CDRs of 
the same denomination is entitled to 
receive one new CDR of that denomination. 
Combi ml ion of denominations is possible. 
After September 1 1th, 1981 the 
equivalent of the CDRs which have not 
bon claimed by lhe boldere of div-rps-no. 
23 will be soW. The proceeds, alter deduc- 
tion of otpenm, will he held in cadi at die 
disposal of said holders. 

Further the oodeisigDed announces dial as 
from June lOtk, 1981 at Kas- Ataoc ia- 
tie N.V. io Amsterdam, dhan-so. 24- 
laccompaoied by an “Affidavir) of the 
CDRs Mafcita Electric Wodcs, Ltd., will be 
payable with Dfls. 2.95 net per CDR 
repr. 50 shs. ud Dfh. 59-- per CDR 
repr. 1,000 aim. {div. per record-date 
20-2.1981; gmae Yen 6 .- p.sh.) after do 
dnciion of 153> Japanese ts*— Yen 45.- — 
Dfb. -.52 per Q5R, rqw. 50 sits, and Yen 
900.- = Dlls. 10.40 per CDR repr. 

1.000 shs. ^ 

Without an Affidavit 20% Jap. lax 1 =Yen 
60.- ■ Dffe. -.70 p. CDR repr. 50 shs. and 
Yen 1,200.. ■ DfK 14.- p. CDR repr. 
L000 shs.) Will be deducted. 

After 9.20.1981 the div. will onlv be 
under deduction of 20% Jap. tax with 
277 net per CDR repr. 50 shs. and 
Dflfi. 55.40 net per CDR repr. 1,000 sh*., 
» accordance) wilt lhe Japanese tax 
irpulatioas. 


AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amnlmiam. Mav 27lh_ 1981. 


Girard Bank, the country's 45th 
largest, was the first bank to raise 
its prime to 21 percent. Most of 
the other major banks are ai 2 D 
percent and Bankers Trust is. at 
2Q'i percent. 

However, several banks have 
raised the fee they charge brokers 
for loans a point to 20 ’^ percent. 
One went to 21 percent. 

Yields on money market instru- 
ments are at record levels, luring 
many investors from stocks. 

In Washington. President 
Reagan has said he will back a 
modified three-year tax cut of 25 
percent. He said he would go on 
national television to tell the coun- 
try about ii. 

The Economics Group of Chase 
Manhattan Bank said Friday that 
a general realignment in European 
Monetary System parities, includ- 
ing a downward adjustment of 
French franc intervention limits 
against the Deutsche mark, is like- 
ly following this month’s French 
National Assembly election 

In its bi-weekly International 
Finance publication, the econo- 
mists said that if dollar strength 
prompts a renewed tightening of 
West German monetary policy “a 
temporary tactical withdrawal of 
the franc from the European 
Monetary System may be deemed 
necessary." 

On the NYSE floor, Warner- 
Lambert was active in trading that 
included a block of 125.000 shares 
at 23li. Internorth made the list 
with a block of 316,800 shares at 
29?*. 



Certified quality diamond* Itave' 
appreciated In' - value .-tremendously 
during; nte.'paat year*. with.; constant 
increase .In value. ’; ’ - 

IDS’ot the 'diamond center of the , 
world Is . the leading direct source 
diamondteompany ottering .fine qua- 
lify - diamonds and jewelry tor in- 
. vestmenlr gifts 'and personal use a! 
"exceptionally' good prices. AU -'dia- 
monda guaranteed . by -.Certificate. 

Contact us, tor. free.- booklet 
..Practical Guide ,’Jo"r ’; Diamqnir In- 
vestment- ‘or’; visit ■us -amd' see the 
■ world .of diamonds. ..Ji'-V' • 

International Diamond Sales 

Head- office’: 50-52; .'Hoyehiersstraal 
20DO Antwerp, : Belgium 
Tef. 031-31 77 W. Tefex 35395 Indisa-b . 

LONDON ; Inn on.the Pork 

Hamilton Place - Park Lane 
• London W1 - Tef. 01-409 1844 


Why Big New 
Growth Drives 
Keep Starting 

Early 100% Gains 
Just an Indication 
of Future Prospects 

Analysis who thought the market was 
tapping last January played direclty 
into the hands of better -informed specu- 
lators and growth investors who sow 
completely new industries commencing 
important expansion. Among emer g in g 
high-technology factors which Capitol 
Offshore recommended through the 
winter, CADO Systems ha* dimbed 
from 528 to S47, Control Data from 
560 to 564, Dotopoint from $44 to 
565. EDS from 530 to $57, Evan* & 
Sutherland from $54 to SI T8, GCA 
from $30 to $56, Motorola from $57 to 
SPO, NB1 from $18 to $39. Prime Com- 
puter from $25 to $46. Mohawk Data 
from S 1 8 to S28 ond Storage Technalo. 
B y from $18 to $35. Many of these 
companies contribute new components 
and systems to ogamshs factors m 
other fir Ids where further growth waves 
will be generated later in the cycle. And 
ultimate broadening of demoti d will re- 
verse conditions m raw -materials group- 
ings including precious metals where re- 
cant widespread bearishness will be 
proven rust as inaccurate os last winter's 
blanket pessimism. Capitol Offshore 
keeps seasoned researchers and techni- 
cians questing continuously far more op- 
portunities lueh as the above wffli de- 
tailed weekly reports providing both 
buying levels and trading targets. 5end 

•the eouppn far complimentary copies 
ond description of management pro- 
grams based upon continuing detection 
.of new opportunities. 


Capita* Offshore 

LIMITED 

P.O. Boa N 10694 9 , 
Sossoon House, Shirley Si., 

Nos sou, Bahamas 

Genrlemen Please send cwnpfmenl ary 
growth reports an a manage derails io- 

NAME: 


ADDRESS:. 


PHONE:. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices June 5 

Tables include the nationwide prices up lo the closing on Wall Street. 
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34 

1B% USLIFE 

.76 

25 7 

28Q 

27ft 

27 

Z7ft- % 

32 

24% USLF (H 353 

11 

2 

25 

25 

23 

32 

21% USLF PQ55 

8l5 

16 


26% 

26%—% 

9% 

7ft Uslhlnc 

,96o 

11 

1% 

S 

7ft 

8 + ft 

19ft 

14% UtaPL 

250 

11 7 

324 

16% 

16% 

16ft+ % 

26% 

17ft UtPL pf248 

14. 

13 

28ft 

17ft 

20 



— 

V— V— V — 




37% 

22% VFCp 

7 

17 7 

379 

*Vj 

35 

15ft + % 

43i* 

I6ft Valera 

37 

r. 0 l! 

467 

31% 


n%+ « 

1* 

6ft Vow m 

M 

1911 

131 

14% 

13ft. 

un- % 


22% 13% Von Dm l 
3310 21% Vortan .52 
0% Vo i-o 40 
33* 20% Veeco JO 
SVi 2% Vendo 
12 9 Ve«t$e l-28o 

33% lOftVlocm s 25 

12% 9% VoEPw 1.40 

a W^VoEP pf7J2 
« 55 VoEP Die 30 

53, , 61 VoEP Off 73 
25% 19 VOEP pf23D 
M% 40 VoE pi J 773 
£% 43 VoEP Df720 
22% 17% VtstnRs 28* 
24 12 Vomodo 

18% 9 Vulcinc M 

*9 33 VirtcnM 220 

25% 16% WICOR 2JM 
21 16% Wochov 1 M 

7% 4%WochRf 
19% 7% WOcUit 30b 

43% 19% Wainoco .14 
39% 24% WIMart J6 . 
34% 30% Walgrn 1.76 ■ 
MW MViWkHRs 079* 
29 21% WalBF sJ» 

48% 21% WalMu 170 
37% 23% Wolljm 170 
111* 7%woirj pf i 
40 26 WoltJ pflTO 

27% 13 % Warnoc T 
58% 33% WmCffl 38 
24% 17% WumrL 172 
40% 16% WaeftQ* 274 
33% 17% WshNt SUM 
62 33 %WbsN pfUO 
20% 15% WstiWI 204 
123% 45% WasteM 30 
40 27% Wolkln 38 

12% 5% WcvGOS .IS* 

24% 14% Wove eflTO 


57 10 7 Win 

1711 593 29% 
XI 11 346 13% 
728 137 31% 
36 3% 

12. 10 9% 


17% 17%- % 
28% 29%+lft 
12% 13 — K 
30% 31 — % 
3% 3W+ % 

9% 0%— % 


521 

45 

33% 

33ft 

32ft— 

% 

13 6 

757 

lift 

11% 

11% 


15. 

Z40 

50% 

SDR 

50ft + 

ft 

M 

I 

W 

55 

55 


15. 

tin 

63 

63 

63 + 

% 

16. 

3 

30 

M 

20 + 

% 

16. 

7 M 

58% 

50% 

S0%+1 

15. 

720 

46% 

46% 

46ft + 

% 

15 

1 

28% 

20% 

20ft 



58 17% 17V. 17%+ % 
4710 1181/20% 18% 19% + l% 
47 7 9 48% 47% 47%+ % 


10. 7 11 19% 19% 19%— % 

3.9 8 64 27% 27% 27%— U 

24 IB' 5% 5% 5% 

27 U 12 16% 16% 16% 

043 182 21% 20% 21 + % 

.7 20 318 37% 37% 37%-% 
3J10 27 34% 33% 53%—% 

74724% 24% 24%—% 
I1 11 52 28% 28% 28%-% 
3710 S 47 46% 46%— % 

77 « 1787 36% 25% 25% 

ii m i a a 

51 6 27% 27% 27%+ % 

42 6 33 23% 22% 23%+ % 

1022 609 56% S% 55% — % 

57 57 58231/24% 23% 24%+ % 
83 9 295 29% 29 29%+ V 

30 9 209 32% 31% 32 V. + to 

40 12 60 59% 60 —I 

13. 6 95. 16% 16% 16%+ % 

0 25 238 11 ■ 115 117%— 1 

lO 17 55 38% 3t 38% — % 

1714 59 9% 9V. 9%— % 

8.1 7 19% 19% 19% 


Quotations In Canadian funds. 
All auales cents unless marked C 


6856 AMCA Ini 
101 AMI Pree 
350 Acklands 
6845 Apnico E 
975 Aura Ind I 
11712 Alt Eneruv 
50110 Alta Hat 

462 Also Coni 
1022 A I soma St 
410 Andres W 
200 Argus C or 
1131 Asbestos 

1 /DO A I CO | 

12240 BP Can 
29161 Bank N S 
200 Baton B 
1376 1 Bonanza Oil 
38250 Bralor Res 


Khm LOW a Die Ch’oe 
*26% 26% 26% — % 
*27 27 27 

*14% 14% 14% 

ST 2 11% IT9b— % 

S» 8% 9 

*26% 26 26%+ % 
825% 25% 25% — to 
818% 18% 18%+ % 
847% 47% 47% 


A *13% 13% 
*7% 7% 

838% 38% 
88% 8% 
846 45 

820% 27% 
818 10 
88% 8% 
815% 15% 


13% — % 
7%+ % 
38%+ U 
■% + % 
45%+ % 
28 — % 
II + % 
8%— V, 
15%— % 


European Gold Markets 

June It 1981 

AM PM KjC. 

London 46025 46070 —730 

Zurich 46150 46250 Unch. 

Paris 1 123 kite > SXH 52779 —379 

Official morning and afternoon Fixings lor 

London and ParK opening and ctosi no prices far 
Zurldv 

U-S- dollars oar ounce. 


Gold Options (price, in vc 


Mon 

** 

Mao. 


470 

‘Mfn.'lAlVl 



Ml 87 

490 

ii mi un 

* 


310 

sm 700 

HOlOOZUO 


50 

IDO- *00 

1*00-1100 

550 

ZOO- 100 

000-11 DO 



Mnh/MilHwnlMlaUtfnSTnM 

0*140254025 

Valero White WeM&A. 

L, Qua) du Monf-Bbnc 
1211 Geneva 1. Switzerland 
TcL 31 0251 - Telex 28305 


European Options bdmge 

Tof. 262721 AMSTERDAM Taim 13473 


E5 


GOtD OPTIONS | 

Sana 

A«B. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

c 450 
*475 
cSOO 
c 525 
c 550 
P450 
p475 
p 500 
P 525 
P550 

39 JO a 
2200 
11.00 
730 
530 
14J0 a 
2130 
3800 
6330 
8930 a 

57.00 a 
4030 
2730 
1830 fa 
1100 
1630 o 
2830 
4130 a 
6530 a 
89.30 a 

7430 a 

5830 

4230 

1830 
3330 a 
4500 a 

Iasi 1 prices it %iuL. of iraiv odnt sarin. 

hdL 


12 Month Stock 
Htoti Lew Dtv. In 


aw 

sis. Ctoso Prov 

5 YkL p/e ins. High Low Quot. Close 


-05| 


7% 4% WeonUfl 
13% 7% WsbbO 

34% 23% WelsMk 1 
32% 23 WellsF 1.92 
25% IMWtfFM 2 
10% 16% Wendy n 29 
33% 18% WestCo il 60 
44 31%WPonP Bf4JB 

52 34% WiPtPe 329 

13% 10% WStCtT 0.92 
11% 6% HFOAIrL 

28% 20% W Air pf 3 
62 35 WCO NA 24 

31 17% WCO wt 

53 36 WPocI 2X75* 

31% 19% WUntam 170 
66% 45 WnUP pf470 
10 7%WUii dpn.18 
53 40 WUTI pf 6 

21% 15WWUTI PIZJ6 
34% 22% WestgEl 170 
30% lVnmdvoc 81 JO 
40% 30 Warerhr 1JQ 
53% 46% Way r telM 
SB 46% Wiyr pr4J0 
61% 35% WheelP 170 
56 43% WlielF pfi.12 

61 36 WMF Pf 2 

35% 16% WhelPII 
29% T7% WtilrtrH 
38 21% White 

50% 20%Whinok 
IB i 2 %W!citM 

m 4% twohiuf 
49% 27% William 
17% litownsnro 
35 26% WlnDx 

6 1% Wlnnbao 

7% 4% WlnlerJ JO 

26% 19% WISER 278 
73% 55 WISE PT7JF5 
25% 20% WlsC pflJS 
19% lMWlKPL 2 
18% 14HW1KPS 172 
33% 23% WtlCO 
36% 17%WlltrR 
33% 15 Walvrw 
25% 14% Womet 
42% 17% WOOdPf 
39% 22%Waiwtti 
40% 32 WOlw ef228 
10% 4% WorldAr 

43% 29 Wrlalv 174a 
11% 5% Wurltzr 
16% 10% WyleLD 70 
20% 7% WylV 


1 5% 

104 if 

J.9 9 2 U 34% 

4.1 S 99 31% 
11. 6 28 19% 

1J142768U19 

L0 II 21 30% 

14. 

67 5 


170 

1JD 

170 

174 

M 

128 

72* 

1.92 


170 

70 

70 


70 

170 


11% 12* + * 

& seje 

11% 1B%— % 

ss 

n w r x x* * 

6 11% 1U4 11* u 
6.7 TKP T 

“-v 4 sS" 

uVlft 2» W, SS+ » 

*f 2 3 . J* 

u 1 42 42 42 —1 

li 7 17% 17 17 + % 

57 7 737 32% 31% 32%+ % 
4J | 278 28% 27% 28% 
33171321 35% 34% 3S%+ % 
67 26 44 43% £ + 

U 20 49% 49 49 

2714 260 «1 M% IL.* 1 * 
7 3 361 53% S3 53W— % 

jj * 68% 60 60%+ % 

U 20 MVS 32% M%— 1 
5 J 10 2779 u3S% »% 30 + % 
47 8 34 38 37% 37%— % 

2512 210 48% 46% «%+lR 
6,920 A 10 14% 15 + % 

*7 MS 7% 6* ?%+ % 

4J 5 886 28% 28 28%+ % 

7.119 83 11% 11% !»_„ 

5J 9 347 34% 34% 34%- % 

294 956 6 5% 3k 

7.1 20 7 6ft 7 

11. 71532 24% 23% 24 + % 

14. z20 57 57 2 +2 

12 . 1 21 21 21 

12. 6 56 16% 16% 169b 

12. 5 M 16 15% 15%— % 

57 7 44 28 27% 27%+ V. 

27 t 818 84% 18% 33%— % 
17 9 77 32% 32 32% + % 

2714 06 25 34% 24%— % 

17 20 63 29% 2B/z 38%-% 
77 6 327 24% 24% 24%+ % 
63 7 34 34 34 — % 

67 8% 0 B%— % 

17 10 0 39% 30% 38%— % 

9 9% 9% ?%+ % 

37 11 50 10% 109b 10% 

9 96 13ft 13% 13%+ Hi 


12 Month Stock 
High Low Dtv. In 

18% 13 Wnfflt 

71% 53% Xerox 
23% 14% XTRA 
33% 18% ZatoCp 
25 15% ZataplA 

40 22 ZOPOta 

30% 12% Zayre 
21% 10 Z*nIlhR 
28% 20% Zara * 
26% 17% Zumlnri 


ar»« 

Slfe, dose Prw 

5 YUL P/E. 1005. High Low QuoI.CIom 

70 37 8 32 17% 17% 17%+ % 

— X— Y— Z — 

3 5-2 8 2587 57% 56% 

74 3J 48 58 lfft 19% 

1.16 4J 4 18 25% 25% 

70 19 1 20% 20% 

.40 1J 8 635 »«. 224b 

70 17 8 155 30% 30% 


70 

J2 

1JM 


2.915 601 20ft 
17 IS 11 28ft 
37 0 236 26% 


57% + IV,. 
19% 

25%— U 
20% 

23% 

38% 

20 % 20 % 

28% 28%-% 
26ft 26%+ ft 


An Inventory of Fear 



Sates Hgure, are unofficial 

d— New vearlv low, u— New Yearly high. 

Unless rtherwhe noted, rates of dh/ldenfe in the foregotns 
table are annual (Kxirsetwit* based on the test quarterly or 
semiannual declaration. Special or extra ®vWefXb or nay 
nunts not designated as regular' are IdenHEed In the following 
footnotes. 

a - A bo extra or extras, b— Aiwuoi rate phis stock dividend, 
c— Uauktating dividend. e^-Dedared or paid In prte*«w 12 
months. I— Declared or paid after slack dividend or splll-Lte. i— 
PnW this year, dividend emitted, deterred or no action taken at 
test dividend meeting. fc-Oelcared or paid this year, an accu- 
mulative issue with dividends In arrears. n-New issue, r— D*- 
aared or pete In artcedtes 12 montta plus stack divktaod. +- 
Paid hi slock hi preceding 12 months, estimated anti value an 
ftM-dtvhtond or ex -distribution dote. 

*— Ex-dividend or ex-rtghts. v— ExHflvtdehd and sates in full, 
z— Sates In hHL 


eld— Called, wd— Whan distributed, wf— When Issued. 

WUh worrents-xw— without womnl*. jcdls— Ex-dteJrtbutlcn. 

vl — In bankruptcy or recctve/ehlp or brine reorganized imder 

ttw BonkruptcY Act, arsacurmtsossunted bv such canpardes 

Yearly tihSa and laws reflect H>*-pr*vlaus 52 waeks du, the 
cur ren t week, but not Hie latest trading dov. 

Where a spill or stack dividend amounting to 28 per cent or 
more has been mdd the year's high -taw eanot and dividend are 
mown for ln« new stock on tv. 


Toronto Stocks 

Closing Prices, Jane 4, 1981 


B900 Bramaleo 
149S0 Brenda M 
7006 BCFP 
85630 BCRIC 
4009 BC Phone 
1900 Brunswk 
M0 Budd Can 
4165 CAE 
13241 Cad Prv 
46586 Col Paw / 
4740 Camflo 


B5B6C Hot West 
500 C Packrs 
91816 Can Perm 
425 Can Trust 
4280 C Tune 
90264 Cl Bk Com 
36029 CanP Eld 
12205 Cdn 
5477 Cdn 


Hteh Law Close Chtee 
S2S% 24% 24% — % 

*26% 25% 26 + VS. 

*19 18% 18% 

S5 490 495 + 5 

115% 15% 15% — % 
*17% 16ft 16ft— % 
58% 816 816 + Mi 

135% 35% 3S%— U 

*43% 43 42 —1% 

SI9I6 19 19 — % 

*21% 30% 31 — % 


40% 
35 

27% 
28% 
27% 
38ft 
23% 

Nat Res *18% 18% 
Tire A *34% 34 


>41 
S3S 
127ft 
SBft 
140 ft 
*29% 
*24 


700 Caro 
6B9S Colon* *e 
126*2 Cherokee 
1300 Can DlStrb 
1280 Con Pardy 
750 Canvenlrs 
700 Conwesi A 
'21200 Coseka R 
1192 Canran A 
950 Cralgmt 
25425 Cyprus 
14225 Czar Res 
33680 Doan Dev 
5635 Denison 
l4S7Dlcfcnen A 
1050 Dlcknsn B 
2100 Daman I 
1350 Dafasco A 
83 Dam Store 
175 Du Pant A 
550 Dvlex L A 
'1 1000 Electhome 
500 Em Co 
1H300FCA Inti 
123100 C Falcon C 
695 FIDru Nik 
3550 Fed Ind A 
400 Fed Pioa 

• Praear 

1350 Fruehauf *16 15ft 
4666 G M Res 490 485 

1000 G DlStrb A *19(6 19 


41 + ft 

35 — % 

27%— U, 
28% 

40% + 1ft 

39 

23ft 

10%— % 

34%+ ft 

S6% 6ft 6% — % 
*13% 13% 13% 

*996 9% 9% 

*10% 10% I Oft— % 
9*5 285 285 +10 

*13 12ft 19% + ft 
*7% 7 7 — ft 

*20 19ft - 20 + 16 
*17% 17% 17% 

>5% 5% 5% 

526ft 25ft 2614 + % 
SlOft 10ft 10%+ % 
*12% 12ft 12ft 
*43% 43% 43%+ ft 
*6% 6 6 %— ft 

*5% 5ft 5ft 
99% 9% 9ft— ft 

*47% 47% 4716— ft 
*22% 22% 22%— ft 
*34% 34% 34% 
*16% 16% 16% — % 
332ft 30ft M%— 1% 
*15 14ft 15 + % 

*6 9b 6% 6%+ ft 

*15% 15 15ft + % 
*102 100 102 +2 
S15U 15ft 15ft 


*64 54 54 +1 

*24% 24% 24% — 2ft 


7252 G DlStrb 
5900 Gibraltar 
30 Grail a 
31800 Grandma 
5100 Granduc 
10BOGL Forest 
300 Gt Pacific 
1414 Grev<:nd 
1000 H Group A 
8000 Hard Cm 
7650 Hawker 
100 Hayes D 
28523 H Bay Co 
7600 I AC 
206 Indal 
450 inland Gam 


16 + ft 
4*5 —15 
19ft + % 


SI 1ft 18ft 11 + ft 

•lift II 11 — M 
*16% 16% 14%— % 
*12% 11% 11%— % 
225 200 225 +10 

*86 Bf 85—16 

sStr jp ,Bt 


left 


I *6% 6% 6% 

A 310 SOS 310 +18 

323ft 22% 23%+ ft 

•ft Bft+ ft 

iW sr* 

w * 


Mft 

S2716 

•lift ---- 

S17ft 17ft 
*16% 16% 


1126 Ini Mogul 
7342 intpr Pipe 
600 (vaca 
2436 Jonnock 
14600 Kam Kotin 
50 Kelsev H 
■9779 Kerr Add 
1389 Labatf A 
308 Lab Min 
4500 Lacana 
4700 LOnt Cam 
52SLL Lac 
4150 Loblaw Co 
629 MICC 
13O60 Melon H X 
5600 Est MlrllC 
32325 Merland E 
1254 Malsan A 
20 Motion B 
3700 MorphV 
1010 Not Trust 
051619 No rondo 
12496 Narcen 
42617 Nava All A 
SO0 Nawsco w 
17202 Nu-Wst A 
15090 Oak weed 
3210 Os ha wo A 
2900 Pnmaur 

499 PunCan P 
1680 Pembina 

75 Petroflna 
1958 Ptionlx Oil 
STB Pine Point 

500 Place G . 

25723 Placer 

2220 Pravloo 
900 Ram 
600 Redpath 
INI fid 5 tends A *12 
2140 Relchheld 
21950 Revnu Prp 
1250 Raaers A 
9425 Raman 
2300 Rothman 
2885 Sceptre 
■ 800 Scot Is 
I087S Shall Can 
3112 Sherritt 
■00 Sigma 

4469 S Soars A 
5000 Skye Res 
as Staler St I 
850 Southm 
19838 Stelco A 
50 Sleep R 
7188 Sulpetro B 
305 Suncor pr 
100 Talcom A 
ID DO Tara *12% 

900 Tech Car A S20% 
6008 Teck Car B *19% 
96145 Tax Can *34% 
9200 Them N A *22% 
3117 Tar Dm Bk . *1216 
700 Tarsi or B *18% 
5195 Traders A su% 
19200 Trai Ml *1316 


Htah Low dose Ctt» 
STOft 10% 10%— ft 
$15% 15ft 15ft— VI- 
129 29 29 + ft 

113 12% 12%— ft 

435 415 435 +25 

*39% 39% 39ft— % 
* 22 % 21 % 22 % — % 
527% 27% 27%+ ft 
*40% 48% 48%— 1% 
SVft 9 9 — ft 

SI 7% 8 

SZ5 24ft 24ft— ft 
57% 7% 7% 

*10% 10 10 — % 
*13% 13 13%+ ft 

440 430 430 —IS 

*9% 9% 9%+ ft 

*28% 28% 28% 

*24% 24% 24%—!% 
*35% 35 35 ft— ft 

*26ft 26 M — ft 
S3 6% 34 34 %— ft 

*31% 31% 31%+ ft 

$11 10% II 

524% 24ft 24%+ ft 
*1416 13% 13% 

*20% 28% 30% 

S14«b 14ft T4ft— ft 
*11% 11 II — % 
*91% 91% 91% — ft 
*13% 1346 13% 

*119% 119ft U9ft— % 
*14% 14 14ft + ft 
353% 53% 53% — ft 
215 21S 215 + 5 

*24% 23 23 —1 

*17% 17% 17%+ % 

S16H 16% 16% — ft 
*18 1* 18 

lift 12 + % 
*12 11% 11%— ft 

211 280 281 —3 

*12% 12% 12%+ ft 
*17% 17 17%+ % 

*25% 25 25%+ % 

*15% 14ft 1416— % 
56% 6% 6% 

*27% 26% 26%— % 
$15% 15ft 15ft— ft 
*15 14% 14%— % 

S7ft 7% 7ft 
*16 Id 16 
SI 6% 16% 16H— % 
*39% 39 39%+ ft 

$36% 36% 36% 

480 480 400 -20 

S30ft 29% 29% — ft 
325ft 25ft 25ft 
435 435 435 


12% 
20ft 
19% 
33 ft 
22 
31% 
18 Vi 
14% 
lift 


OTft— % 
1«%— % 
3416+ ft 
22 — % 
32ft + ft 
18% + % 
14Tb — % 
12%+ % 


Eurocurrency Interest Rates 

■„ JneeS. 1981 


Dolor 


D-Mtefc 


SnB 

Flue 


Staling 


French 

Franc 


IM 

20*i-20W 

■2 13/16 - 15/16 

9ft-09X 

12 ft - 12 H 

31-33 

2 M. 

18 >fa- 18% 

12 X- 13 

10-10% 

12ft- 12X 

25-27 

3 M. 

189/16- 1* 11/16 

13 -13 ft 

10 l/lfi-3/IG 

12ft- t3 ft 

22-24 

6 M 

I7ft-n« 

13 - 13 ft 

10 ft -9/16 

13 ft- 13 ft 

20-22 

1 Y. 

16 % - 16 ft 

13- 13 ft 

9%-9ft 

13ft- 13 ft 

19-21 


HH6 LOW Close Chtee 


25355 Trinity Rea 
45720 TrCon PL 
15475 Turbo 
260* Unicom F 
802 Un Corbld 
13501 UGas A 
3790 Union Oil 
3330 Un A states 
725 U Kino 
9937 U Siscae ' 
3450 Versll Cl 
2510 Vestgran 
1700 Weldwod 


*16 
*24% 
*11% 
A *11 
*22% 
*11% 
*62% 
*11% 
*28% 
*18 

A *18% 
823 
*32% 
*12% 
*10% 


;s% 

24 
10% 
10 
22 ft 
11% 
62% 
11 

20% 

18 

lift 

22% 

32% 

13 

10% 


6260 Westmln 

209B0 Wlllrov 

2810 Woodwd A *35% 35% 

5700 Yk Bear 19% »% 

Total sales I2JM7J1S Sham 


15% 

24 — % 
18% — % 
11 

22%+ ft 
11%— ft 
6216— % 
llft+ ft 
2»%— ft 
18 
11% 

22% — % 
32%— ft 
12 — % 
10ft— ft 
35%+ Vi. 
9% 


Montreal Stocks 

Closing Prices, June 4, 1981 


Quotations In Conodkai fund*. 
All quotes cents unless mnrh+d 5 


1572 Bank Mont 
1098 CanCmt 
<27 Con Bath 
3177 Dam Tat A 
5109 NoTBk Cda 
TWO Power Co 
200 RoHandA 
12798 Royal Bk 
2000 ReyTrfco 
400 SMnbrgA. 


Htah Low Close Cho. 
320% 28% 2*%— ft 
*14% 14% 14%+ ft 
527% 27 27 — ft 

» 20 20 T ft 

*13% lift lift— ft 
*23 22% 22% — ft 

S 9ft 9ft 9ft 
829% 29% 29% 

Sl»ft 19ft Wft— ft 

*34 34 34 


Total Sates 797.489 sham. 


Canadian Indexes 


Montreal 

Toronto 


Juno* 1981 


40403 

2J4470 


40126 

NA 


Montreal : Stack Exchange Industrials Index. 
Toronto : TSE 300 Index. 


Tokyo Exchange 


Asohl Chem- 
AfioDi Glass 
Canon 

Dal Nip- Print 
Da two 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Hitachi 


C llah 
IKJ. 

Japan Air L. 
Kansal ELPwr. 
Kao Soap 
Kawasaki Steel 
Kirin Brewery 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Matsu EL Ind. 
Matsu E.Wks 
MHsuH Hvv Ind. 


Jane L 1181 
Yea 

267 Mtfsubl Chem. 
586 MHswMCorp. 
Win MBRtelEIec 
750 Mttstil Co- 
266 MUtwkashl 
400 Nlkka Securlttas 
Mil Nomura 
674 Nippon Elec. 

1.150 Nippon Steel 
367 Sharp 

194 Sony Cora 
US0 Sumitomo Bank 
990 Sumitomo Cham. 
S2S Sumitomo Metal 
284 TatshoMarhie 
413 TaksdO 
m TaHla 
345 Tokyo Marine 

6.150 Taray 
993 Toma 
298 Yamotchl 


Yea 

293 

625 

349 

307 

40 

445 

526 

m 

207 

825 

gn 

408 

ia 

269 

300 

!■ 

186 

714 

297 

UNO 

342 


Haw ladev : 55Ut ; PrevkxB : 55187 

lUkket-DJ Index : 7,430-37 Prevtaas : T^TUt 


By Leonard Silk 

New York Tona Service 

NEW YORK — These are days 
when many people, great and hum- 
ble, have the sensation of living 
under a volcano. Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt of West Germany 
has a g ain declared that high Inter- 
est rates in the United States are 
undermining Europe’s economy 
and could lead to a world depres- 
sion. 

A 74-year-old widow in New 
York, writes a letter that begins: 
“The thought of savings and loans 
and other, thrift institutions going 
under paralyzes me with honor. It 
smacks of the feeling of another 
time when we hari nothing to fear 
but fear." Indeed, countless people 
here and abroad are afraid of los- 
ing their savings or p ensions or 
jobs and incomes. 

The nature of fear is that, as it 


— and br e ed s either immobility or 
panic. 

As difficult as it may be to 
ify the day’s fears and 


peas currencies to weak en, for cing 
costs of imports to Eu rope up- 
ward. To defend their currmcKS, 
the Europeans push then own m- 
teresi rates np, threaten in g then 


them briefly, what is needed is “ SroomSs vrith worse p nemptoy - 
inventory of present dangers, a mfint g Q{ ^ Reagan arimims tra- 
sorting of them into such categor- tion deavCS to its hands-off policy 
ies as “reaT and “false or at least j nteres i and foragn- 

. - « a. c — - EUTO" 



j. The following 
tart of 


bate pressures for protectionism. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

■ Danger to the world econo- 


when they 

is humbly offered as the start 
such a sorting-out process: 

• Danger of a world depression. 

Wbai Chancdlor Schmidt is wor- 
rying about is that the United o— -- . — - ,■ 

by rdying so heavily on my: real. Needed: a bettffcwrd+- 
control of the money supply to nated Western approach to nstal, 
curb inflation and by allowing in- monetary and mtoesi-rate pouqr. 
terest rates to soar, is worsening This should be high °n rae agmda 
Europe’s problems of stagnant at the summit meeting of western 
economic growth and high mfla- leaders in Ottawa in Jufy. 

Don. • Danger of debt defaults by 

i * j j- orrmr c High inierest rates here cause oil-poor Third World countries. 

accumulates and the dollar to strengthen and Euro- Thiscanld shock Western banks 

vague, irrational and all-embraang and shake or- wreck the entire 
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world monetary system. Total debt 
of the developing countries has 
risen to $400 bflEon in 1980 from 
$50 billion in 1971. About $200 
billion of that total is owed to pri- 
vate banks. Third World debt will 
probably rise to $500 bilHon in the 
coming year. Many official observ- 
ers believe die private banks are 
overexposed. _ - . . 

• Danger to the private banks 
and world monetary system, real 
but probably manageable. 

Henry C Wallich, a member of 
the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and its drief 
inte rnational expert, says: ‘‘Diver- 
sification in this field of lendi n g is 
particularly important since events 
and circumstances that may trigger 
a failure of debt service are very 
diverse and often are hard to fore- 
see. I need note only that the case 
causing most marke t concern at 
the present time is not that of a 


Eastern European country [Po; 
land].” 

Earing of world oil prices will 
help the situation, but much more 
in the advanced industrial- econo- 
mies than in the oil-poor Third 
World. Needed: an adequate in- 
surance fund for international 
banks and leadcr-of-last-resort fa- 
cflities to rescue threatened banks, 
depositors or nations. Various al- 
ternative solutions have been pro- 
posed by expats, but none is dose 
to adoption by national or interna- 
tional authorities. 

A Scream in the Dark 

Mr. W alHeh concludes: “As ex- 
posure rises, the exploration of 
these alternative techniques, will 
probably be activated. I would 
hope that this would occur sooner 
rather than later,” a view that is 
practically a scream in the dark 
coming from a central banker. 

• Danger of a collapse of the 
Social Security system. For the 
short tom, there is a deficit, but it 
can be fixed readily by redistribut- 
ing reserves from hospital and dis- 
ability insurance, currently in large 
surplus, to deficit-ridden retire- 
ment and survivors’ insurance; or 
by minor reductions in benefits, 
such as eliminating minimum bear 


efit or students* benefits reqoesta. 
by President Reagan; or by usinj 
general revenue to pay for pan o . 
Medicare; or by chanpng the over 
- ty generous cost-of-Uving formula. 

For the medium tom (tiaougl 
the rest this century), there i. 
not much of a problem because th 
baby-boom generation bom Jus, 
after World War XL pushing mi, j 
its middle years, w 21 increase- th ■ 

. .ratio of workers to retired peopfc 
But early in the next century, a 
-the balty-boaro generatitm retire 
sod the babybust geaeration tajfce ' 
over, there be a grave prObkr 
offinancine. 

Solutions will involve scaHn ; 
back benefits and extending wori : 
ing years- Thesc should bepn «e / 
ahead of time, but the prraidem- . 
proposals seemed excessive. .* 
prioposed 22 potent cut in beawfii 
was twice as large as necessary i', 
balance the system fra: the nou 7 
years. ‘ 

• Other problems for the inva - 
toiy. The danger to the saving 
and loans and otiio tlnift infliei - 
tions, the threac oS a housing bus 
the danger of worsening inflatic 
after the immedkte : easting end- . 
and the costs of economic po& 
in different crontries. " ^ .. 

Some countries, obsessed wi; 
the welfare-state faihires of. tiv' : 
past, are hiding to the - 

as the United States aod Brijak- 
Others, troubled by the Eaflures , 
the market econormf* are healed ', 7 
the left (such as France and pt - 
haps Britain around theconier). 

Meanwhile, Latin America'-' 
states are Iran between authoritar. 
nrriem and totafitariaiuffln; ii -* 

Communisl-bkx; countries, aadx 1 

Poland, dream <rf greater fteedqr 
the Soviet Union is rigid but sta ' - 
nanl, and China seems utter; 
confused. All the above probtec" - 
are critical and serious but iktt it; • 
mediately catastrophic. .> • 

IBM Subsidiary Sets ; 
§IOO-fflion Bond •*- 

Reuters :■ Z - 

LONDON — IBM World Trad 
a subsidiary of International Bad- 
ness Machines, is raising S1G0 ra- 
tion through a three-year Ear ' 
bond, Salomon Brothers intern; 
tional, one of three lead managa 
said Friday. .' 

The non-callablc bond, whk 
was doubled from its initial $f - 
miHi nn as a result of maikei d* 
man d, carries fixed terms of a 14: - 
percent coupon with pricing if 
par. The otter two lead managa.- - 
are Merrill Lynch Internatiom- 
and Morgan Guaranty, and thaC 
will be seven co-managns. Thty 
management group 'will fund (hr - 
entire issue, Salomon Brother,, . 
added. * 


EEC Sets Loans forftaly- • 

Reuters a « 

BRUSSELS ~ Italy utifi recent 
loads totaling nearly $38 mfflinl t 
from the European Ecosiodb^ 
Community to hey finance i n v ec- 
ment in its depre^ed somfiera n 
gjon, tiie EEC Co mnnssio n at . 
pounced Friday. - : ‘ ^ ’ " "• 




Mobil 

CANADA 

GEOLOGISTS, GEOPHYSICISTS... 

Are You Decisive, Determined... 
yet unchallenged? Then, 

Make a Move !... to M©bil 

When you make a move to Mobil, you will be joining a group of decisive and 
determined Geologists and Geophysicists who are working to meet the 
challenge of securing Canadian energy reserves for the decade ahead. 

Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. has searched for Canadian energy reserves for over 
thirty years; over 1200 people have made Mobil one of the country's leading 
producers of crude oil and natural gas. We will build on this success. 

Our active program requires dedicated professionals. We are the leading 
operator in the offshore program in Atlantic Canada with Hibernia and our 
exciting exploration on the Scotian Shelf. 

In Western Canada, we are expanding our heavy oil operations in 
Uoydminster, Cold Lake and Athabasca with various pilot projects, and 
optimizing existing fields with enhanced recovery programs in such areas as 
Whitecourt and Rainbow. 

When you make your move to Mobil, there are opportunities to use your skill 
and a compensation package that recognizes your contribution. You will work 
in an environment that has the internal expertise and resources that can only 
come from being a leader in the worldwide energy scene. 

Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. offers highly competitive salaries and benefits as wed 
as excellent professional developmentthrough continuing education, both m- 
house and external. We can expose you to leading edge technology that is 
derived from a worldwide energy company and to the opportunity for 
international assignments. 

GEOLOGISTS 

You will have an opportunity to participate in exploration plays in Alberta and 
British Columbia as well as in the offshore Geology of the Grand Banks and 
Scotian Shelf. The Atlantic offshore discoveries contain unique geological 
structures that present opportunities to test your ability. You will enjoy high 
scientific challenge, the discovery of the unknown and working with other 
explorationists of varied backgrounds. 

We are seeking Geologists with 5 to 15 years of experience. 

GEOPHYSICISTS 

This is your, opportunity to be active at the forefront of technology. The 
discovery of Canada's remaining Hydrocarbon Reserves will require the 
highest degree of scientific effort. Mobil provides the best professional 
facilities for our Geophysicists. Your geophysical evaluations will include 
seismic stratigraphy, quantitative bright spot analysis and seismic modelling. 

We are seeking Geophysicists with 5 to 15 years of experience who are 
intrigued by the idea of analyzing the “Physics of Geology.” 

Interested and qualified candidates are asked to contact: 

Telephone: (403) 268-7423 Telex: 08*823567 P. Terence Pelletier 

Recruitment Department 

MOBIL OIL CANADA, LTD 
330 - 5tti Avenue S.W. 

Calgary, Alberta 
T2P2J7 




international Management Consu l ta n ts 


V-P SALES & MARKETING 
Manufacturing Company, USA 

Our client is a medium sized US company (below 
1,000 employees) which produces and sells long term 
high technology investment goods for the US and 
Canadian market as well os some overseas markets. It 
is owned and controlled by a European multinational 
corporation, has access to the latter’s vast technolog- 
ical know-how and owns excellent modern manufac- 
turing facilities on site. 

The Vice-President Sales and Marketing will develop 
and implement strategies which grant further growth 
of the company '5 market share. He will personally 
handle top level customer relations and provide 
competent leadership to his staff and sales force. 

Candidates must have an engineering background 
and successful marketing and sales experience at 
management level in the field of high technology 
investment goods and be familiar with US market. 

Please write with cunicuium vitae to P.L Zollikofer, M5L, 
Signaustrasse 9, 8008 Zurich, Switzerland (Ref. 2626-S). 
No information shall be disclosed to anybody 
without your specific consent, 
given after an interview with a local consultant. 


A long established international group of hint and operating 

service companies in the fields of 

REM ESTATE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

with headquarters in Switzerland seeks an enterprising 

SALES MANAGER 

INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 

FOR THE GERMAN MARKET 

He will operate from an auoaated, newly established company based in 
IMMCRJRT/M aid ha Ink will be to teBd up contacts with German 
banks, firm* and mefividuab who intend to invest capital « the above 
mentioned fields, mainly in North America. He wiB make proposals and 
conduct sales negotiations indepen de ntly as weO a in coordination with 
colleagues in affiliated companies abroad. 

Hie rtap ri remen fa are; 

• Experience an the red estate and natural resources areas and flair for 
high level investment negotiations and sales. 

• Knowledge of mtematienal inve s tment practice* and of German and 
North American financial and taxation matters. 

fasans who are acquainted with German banking end investment drdes 
and are looking for a highly rewarding, chaHengirig position with excel- 
lent earning possfcftftieE mdudng profit sharing and social benefits 
please confactsi 


Mrs. E. GUGGBAfBMBl 

Personnel Consuftont 
Acgeristr. 11, Poctfbdi 
CH-6301 ZU6 (Switzerland] 


T«L (0)42-2156 74. 

Mon. through Fri., 8.00-1 1 .00 a.m. 
or dio after 7:30 p_ra. 


Major Electronic Chemical Manufacturer, in full expansion in 
Europe and market leader in their field, is looking for a : > 

( semi- conductor) 

technical manager 

to manage their new research facility in Sint-Niklaas (Belgium). 
Company has made a major commitment to develop its business 
in Europe and needs a highly qualified and, motivated individual 
to manage their new multiznillion dollar Technical Service 
Center. 

The individual will be responsible for all te chni cal contacts 
with the semi-conductors manufacturers in Europe, to include 
product development, process technology, research and appli- 
cation problems. Traveling required but only, for short trips. 

We are looking for an experienced chemist and/or electronic 
engineer with solid knowledge in semi-conductor manufactur- 
ing process including diffusion. Age group 30 to 40. 

Attractive salary compensation, incentive bonus, company car 
and generous benefit package. 


assistant 

technical manager 

We are also looking for a qualified technical assistant to the 
above manager, who will be responsible for carrying oat test 
processes in the new research facility. 

Qualifications required : technical process engineer electronic 
engineer or chemists, with some experience in the semi- 
conductor manufacturing process. Age group 25 to 3£L 

Attractive salary compensation, generous benefit i 
package are provided. 

Candidates interested in above jobs are requested ^ ' 
to write with full details of their career background 
to Mr R.M. Pauwels, Electronic Division Manager 
Hunt Chemical, Europark Noord 20-22. 

B-2700 Sint-Niklaas, Belgium. TeL: 031/76.85.11. 
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3-5 A 37 1114% 
2.117 123 12 
39 6 39* 

J 11 15% 
37 848 11* 
■820 31 63% 

11 25 8% 

128 u 3% 
3.1 6 4* 

3-1 20 1 11* 

2J 6 58 26 
715 33* 
. .10" 60 15% 


JJ 18 4 1(% 

10. S 35 6* 

7 43 6* 

J 7 5 14* 

3-9 6 5 IB* 

2 62 8 
53 229 17* 
12. 33 4 6% 

-817 233 MU. 

17 2* 

, 3! 41 8* 

1-0 9 10 14% 

U 15 10% 
JM 4 37% 
17 34 9VS. 

4.9 6 1 18* 

12 134 12* 

11. 9 17 26% 

6 4 1* 

U 2631 27 U. 
71 6 4* 

3- 910 5 24% 

4- 0 10 10IU24U. 

U 9uM 
17 6 21 11* 
1.914 1854 30* 
1-816 2 22* 
U19 20 13% 

209 14 

I I 

7.1 B 44 24% 

2A 7 2 8* 

1.9 5 12 15% 

9.1 • II 13* 

20 * 
7-8 9 5* 

12- 5 519-141 

1710 54 2* 

158 28% 
l< ZZIB MU, 
14 U 4* 
IJ 13 24 31% 

„ M * 1 
XV n 8% 

8 a 14* 

ne 13% 
34 IB 8 

1.1 7 34 14* 

24 5191 u 6 
14 108 23 
37 4 19 

4 53 B* 

4J 10 5 7* 

22 6 21% : 

XB 15 12 14U> 


17*+ * 
It + % 
11 * 

14*+ * 
12 

29*— * 
15* — % 
11*+ % 
52ft— * 

8 

3%+ % 
4%+ * 
11% 

25*— U 

32%+ ft 

15*— % 

II*- % 

6% 

**+ * 
14*— U 

10% 

8 + * 

17*+ % 

13%+ * 
2W+ % 
■%+ U. 
14*+ * 
10%+ % 
37% 


lift 11* 

39% 30 + * 

a* 23% — * 

13 13% 

11* 14 + % 

24 24% + * 

8ft 8ft— % 
UH 14* — * 

13 13*— % 

* * 

5% 5* 

19-14 19-14 
2* 2* 

28% a*— * 

29 29 —1% 

4% 4* 

30% 31% — ft 

13*16 13-16 

a% a% 

16% 16* 

13* 13*— % 
7* 7* 

14 14 — % 

5* S*+ % 

23* 23*— % 
IS* If + ft 

a* s*+ % 
7 7 

20* 21%— * 

14ft 14*+ * 


7 J 7 2 5* 5* S*— % 

1 J 14 4B 23 22ft 22% — * 
70 5 5% 5* 5*+ % 

XI 7 4 9* 9* 9*— * 

249 3* 2* 3U+ * 

34 4* 4* 4*— % 

IB 64 13* 13% 13* 

S S 17% 17% 17% — % 


19 14 1A 19% 19% IV%— % 

II 144 21% 21 21 — % 

87 8 1 9* 9* 9*+ % 

37 3 70 U 6% 5% 5ft + % 

5J 6 7 7% 7* 7ft + 14 

.1 99 114 3A 35% 35ft— % 

4 3 3ft Mi 3ft— % 

131 36 3* 3% 3ft— % 

IJ10 B 27* 27 27 + % 

33 209 20* 27 27* — ft 

8 4* 4* 4ft 

5 M Aft Aft 4%+ V, 

4 3 3 3 — % 

19 174 14* 13* 14%+ % 

196 4ft 4 4%+ % 


3710 62 5ft 

721 105 8* 

1A 17 86 15ft 
53 U 4 
1U 32% 
XB 115 18 
1.9 13 x77 23* 
127 4ft 

4 4 a 
13B 4ft 

5 7 11 

2J 7 17 16 

2 1 % 
2.3.13 10 4 

J 17 18 31ft 

sj id i aft 

7 449 14ft 
12 95 18% 
74 1 8 10 

U i 7 10% 


2ftJHacnMl 
13ft MePS 1.92 
12% Mnsoad 
MftMonCr 5 J8 
1 Marndq 
36ft MarfeP n 
17ft Marm pfUS 
13ft Mrs*] In 1JW 
7 MartPr 
- 4ft Maelnd 
•ft Masters 
30ft MtfUti 1 -13 
10% AAnlrlx - S 
3ft MaulTe .14 
5V4 McDOW .13# 
15ft Mean# 1J0 
7% Medals! JO 
24% MedloG 52 
17* Media n 
9%Manan s 74 
2% BAeeoln 
10% MEMCa U8 
6 MercS L 751 
9 MS Pra s 70 
14ft Melplta • JO 
4ft MeiroCr 
2* MchGn 
16 MdiS0 s 1 
2ft MchSa pfJ* 
4ft MlckJb -16 
9ft MkOdCs 70 
8% MldlGts 78b 
lftMIdMr 
33 AlllnP pf 5 
4% MrtenIT 
24* MlCiW 3 74 
TSftMIteCp -60 
dMMaaMo At 
15% ManEn n 
1MMNBB 670 
16ft MOOOA 974 
2* MartnS 
9 MavStr A0 
4ft MnvieL 


17 93 14ft 14ft 

131 7ft d 7ft 

BJ 2 6 4 

171*. 79 34ft 33% 

9 37 uYSVi 14 

2A T3A 7* 7% 

IX 5 1 14* 14ft 

10 4 13% 13% 

IJ IS 47 1/29% 28ft 
73 1* I 3-14 1 

14 23 45% 44ft 

11. 15 a a 

<9 .6 21% 21 

3 13% 13% 
17 7 4ft 

■ 8 a 9ft 9ft . 

J 14 49 25* 34ft 
» 17 39ft » 

XI 8 7 6ft 6ft 

LI 7 SB8U13% 10% 

4.9 t a am a* 

7 A 9 a 7ft 
XA 9 18 34% 35ft 
21 17ft d17% 
X0 7 19 12% lift 

41 2ft 2ft 
7J 7 3 15 15 

26 3 4U 6* 

U 15 7 11 10ft 

J» 60 21ft 21ft 

13 7 9% 9ft 

265 4% 4% 

57 3 61 19ft 18% 

BJ 1 2% 2ft 

XT 7 »u 7ft 7* 
27 5 18 13% 13ft 

1.9 131 10% 18ft 

14 5 2% 3% 

14- *180 a a* 

5 » 5* 5ft 

S 13 593 37ft am 
XI 9 3 38ft 38ft 

X4 S 1 5 5 

31 48 19 18ft 
.7 22 S 39% 38ft 
-822 6# 39ft 79 
30 3% 3 

<711 10 12ft 12ft 

7 1 5% 5% 


14ft— ft 
3ft + % 
» —2% 
18 + % 
ai%— 1 

4ft— ft 

a — ft 
4ft— % 
10ft 

14 + * 

IW 

A + * 
31%— ft 
21% 

14- + ft 
10%+ % 
M — * 
9ft— ft 

i4ft 

7% — * 

4 + ft 

a%— 1% 

15% +1% 
14ft 

13%+ ft 
2W4+1W 
3-16—1-16 
44ft— ft 

X 

21%+ * 
13ft— % 
7 + ft 
9ft + ft 
35ft+ ft 
39%+ % 
6ft 

llft+ ft 
28ft— ft 
7%— % 
36 + ft 
17% — % 
12 + ft 
3ft 

15 + ft 

6ft + ft 

W%— % 

aft 

9% — % 

4ft 

19ft— % 
2ft + ft 
7*+ % 
13*+ ft 
10% 

2%— % 
32ft— 1% 
5ft 

2714+ * 
3BW+ ft 

5 

18ft— ft 
29 + % 
29*+ % 
3% 

I2ft+ ft 
5% 


33% 

20% Nonia 

XB 

020 

34 

26 

25ft 

24 

14ft 

9*NtGsO 

00 

3-7 6 

9 

11 

10ft 

10ft 

28ft 

14M| NtHttE 

+1M 

Alb 

11 

27* 

27ft 

27* 

4% 

2% NKIftev 



214 

3ft 

2ft 

3 

14% 

7% NtPotnl 


767 

9* 

* 

9% 



00a 

6.4 S 

2 

12ft 

12% 

12% 

8% 

4% NtSItvr 


22 

2 

6ft 

6ft 

6% 

9 

4ft NertLB 

04T 

72.17 

1/ 

i% 

Sft 

Sft 

6% 

2* NtafLM 

■15e 

2X16 

4 

5* 

5* 

S* 


31* 21ft NHomp 72 
2ft lft N I dr la 
55 22% NMxAr JO 

12% 9ft NPInRt 178 
lift 5ft HP roc A3e 
38 22% NYTIm 1 

13* 7* NewaE JO 
19ft BH Newer B -52 
IS Aft Nexus 
33 17 NfaoFS 1 

«% 3% Hlcbots JMr 

5% 1ft Neelind 
3ft 2% Nalex 
28* 17ftNARev "»J0 
71 13* NoCdO 0 

13* 10% NOWlBk 1.13 
1714 7% NuCIDt 6 

34ft 20* NUrnac o70 

-' 18% 8%OEA JOe 
Sft -14ft Oakwd ,12b 
,4ft 4%OfiArt 74 
16* v Bft ottSealv JO 
IS -mDllalmf AO 
41ft -47 OOkJep 781 
»b UftOrtartH lb 
ft 5ft Ormond 
30, . 5% Orrox 
17ft 12ft OSuhm lAOb 
«% 4ft OxfrdFI 
13W 4%DxarkA JHa . 


X411 35 30H 29% 
29 43 2* 2 

I D 23 19 29* 2m 

9J10 2 lift lift 

4713 117 9ft 9* 
X9I0 23 34% 34* 
57 1 9% 9% 

XI 7 I 14ft 14ft 
IB 3 II* 11 
37 9 21 » 37ft 
1JK 44 3 3W 

7 111 5* 5 

U 31 Zft 2ft 
1.1 11 13 17ft 17% 

43 15% 15% 
BJ 4- 1 12* 12ft 
13 B I3ft 13% 
47B 24* 22 
>-0-0 — 

1.1 19 71 ul9V> lBft 

710 67 33* 32 
45 2 4ft 4% 

57 B 3 15* 15 
37 7 4 12ft 12ft 

16x100 48 47ft 
57 A 5 19* 19 

11 77 n a 

• 63 B4 17ft 16% 
37 7 3 17 17 

1 47 4% 6 

713 583 13% lift 


Uft+1% 
2 — % 
29* + % 
11%+ % 
9%— ft 
34% 

9% 

16ft— * 
11 *+ * 
a + % 
3 + * 
5*+ * 

2ft 

17ft— ft 
T5ft+ M 
12 *+ * 
13% 

24 +2% 
19 + % 

a*— % 

4W+ ft 
15* 

12ft— M 
48 — * 
19* + * 
8%+ ft 
17ft- % 
17 — % 
4%+ ft 
12 


14% 10 .FGEpfA 150 14. 7 11* 10ft 


K 

1 

9* 

9* 

9* 


M 

2 

9 

9 

9 + 

% 

14. 

9 

fl* 

8ft 

Sft+ 

% 

1< 

2 

a* 

8* 

8* + 

ft 

K 

4 

M 

8 

Bft 



H 26% PGEpfZ 4J4 15., 34 27% 27% 

2S* 30ft PGEpfY 370 15. 1M 22ft 21ft 

24 16ft PGEpfW X57 K 21 17% I7Vh 

21ft 12ft PGEPfV 272 15. 4 1* 15ft 

.34% 16ft PGEpfT 274 -15. 0 H7% 17* 

24%' l<%PGEpa M2 1<- » It* TTft 

lift 7 PGEpfH 1.12 li 4 8% 7ft 

22ft 15 PGEPfR 277 IX 9 14* 16* 

19ft 13* PGEpfP ZK IX '5 14% 13ft 

19* 12ft POEPfO 7 li;. 1 M 13ft 


30% 14ft PGEpIL 
79ft U PGEpfK 


15. 11 15ft 15 

li„ 3 14 13% 


57ft lOftPGTrn 72 U« ft 19% 19ft 

a* 31* PocTrst 1A0 5A 10 3 29ft 39ft 

28ft 16 Pose 0 n _ M 17ft 17 

39% 29% PoMCP 76 1.121 «3 33 33ft 


3* lft PolmrF 


104 1% lft 


6* 2* PlDitOSt JBr L9 9 19 4* 4* 


51* a* PanTvn 
71 7* Park El 


53 549 45* 43 
U 8 19% 19% 


4ft PatFsb .I5e 1.1 4 4 13ft 13% 


18ft 12% P oration 5c 


8 22 14* 14% 


ie% AftFamTu A8b 4JI0 p 8W - lft. 


19ft 12% PenRs n 


32 49 13ft 13% 


38ft 72 PenEM JOs «H 1 3«i 24% 

12* Pentr 170 77 4 25 11% 16% 


27ft 

lift— ft 
T7%+ H 
15%+ * 
1716— % 
10%+ft 
7ft— % 
16*+ ft 
14%+ ft 
14 + ft 
15 %+ % 
14 + % 
19% 

29ft+ * 
17% + U 
33 +ft 

ni 

«*— % 
4416— ft 
19ft 

13*+ ft 
14*+ % 
8ft+ ft 
13* 

34ft— % 
16%+ % 
M6+ % 


12 Month Slack 5b. Close p!£! 

"Mi LOW Dlv. In S Yld. P/E 100s. HKrh Law Qual. Close 


1* Re*rf 



75 

S* 



7% RetlASC 



7% 


7 — * 

41^ Re* Nor 


ID 

9 

4* 

4% 


3% RHrietP 

.12 

un 

143 

■ft 

> 

Bft+ ft 

22 RchTC 

n l 

40 7 #23 

231*021* 

21*— % 

23ft RchTC 

pfXSO 

9J 

k8 26% 

24% 


25 RIOAtg 

B10O 


35 

33* 

33 

S 


Chicago Futures °" n Ml * shi* cno. 

® M.75 2SM 3435 24-71 _.|2 Wr 

June 5, 1981 Tf ^' s ^ ^ £2 ^ 

Crtee Hrtk LAW seme CM. ££,. 25M 2SA4 2564 76 D« 

fin; denari per Bbbmi Prevacrt open mi 5X91 iu»M7 Prey 

4JM% <11 <m < 08 * +jm* Oats Pro* 

472% <27% <21 474* +JB* 5JIB0 Bu minimum.- collars perbubei nu, 

4A5% <51 <*5 <48* +73* JlH X12 X12* 110 X10 —ja VS" 

<64% <71* <6S <68% +JQ% 5ep UnVi 104% 202 210 —01% " 

<75% 479* 474* <77 +03* Dee 209* XII* XOB* 209% — 00* 

479 <83 <79 400% +03 Mor Z.16% X18% 115% 2.10% +.01 ^ 

4X . ZU X20* XI7 2J0* +OB* US1 

1 Int 53A31. up 1047. soles 1J39«. OB1 

Pre* daYtapeti mi S-725 l oH SIS. jT-, 


WHEAT 

5J0B bu lalnlmupif denars par Busiw 
Jut 404% <11 404 4J 


6* 3* RoWIn .12 

19 17ft Rchwev lb 
27ft 16ft Rogers .13 
5* 2* RoncoT 

13* A* Ratmir 
4ft lft Rovplm 
13* 7%Rudck pl,5* 
4% lftRusca 
4% 2ft RBW 


37 bft 6% Aft + * 
9 4ft 4* 4ft+ * 


!? H.” II *! IB* 18ft+ ft I Prow, solos 18745. 


.13 J1300 122 34 34ft ft +1 

... 7 2 4ft 4ft 4ft— * 

13* 6* Ratsmr 20 17 13ft 12* 13* 

4ft lft Rovplm IS 2* 3% 3% — ft 

13* 7Vi Rudck pl,5* <3 2 13% 12% 12% 

1! lft 1% 1%— * 

*n z* RBW 12 316 3* lft 

31 13* Russell AB 1A 7 » 28* M% M%- ft 

lift lOftRvfcoN nAO 3J 9 S 12 12 12 

21 14ft Hyland R72 <8 B 1390 15 15 15 — ft 


479 <83 <79 400% +03 


15% IDftSGL 
9* 4 S5P 

77% 17 sage s 
9* SftSDoo Ot 00 
li AftSDoa at I 


Pr*v Aiv 1 ! open Int 53/31 w 1*067. 

CORN p ™ 1 

5001 Bd aiMmunti dolian per bushel CATTLE Sen 

-tul 1A3U 3A2% X39% 339* — 00% 4BOOB U».; cents per tb. DOC 

Sep MA 148 144* 144% -01* Juft 6170 69A7 63A7 6X32 +1.1D ^er 

Dec 151 X52% 3 AtVi X49 -01* Aus 4600 47.47 6470 4747 +100 

Mar 3A3% 3A5<<4 161 361* —07 OC1 6440 4570 4435 6578 +150 5«P 

Mar 3.70V. 371% 3AB 3A8 —01* Dec 6570 66A7 6570 A6A0 +1 20 Dec 

Jut ITS 175* 171 371 -02% Feb 1457 67J8 6L57 *7A7 +1.12 M“r 

PTOV. sales 49J8J. Aar 6530 4SA5 6750 ABA0 +50 JU" 

Prevdav’iapenlmiASTM.etlUBX Jim «J» 6X50 6903 mjo +.95 Sep 

Pre*. Mies 17.959. Dec 

..H.. Preedov^apen int 48JB8.ua 441. Mm 


J3b 13 1 n is lift IS + % rnryoBTiupeninii4i76<ociijB5. 

13 4ft 4ft 4ft + lb SOY SEAMS 

24 49 1B% li 18. — % SMi bsmktlmeRi.'ilonan per bushel 


Om Htsta Low sett* cue. Open Hkm low SMtto Cba. 

Jffl §5§ ^ £2 ^ r StS StS » SJ3 ={? 

m 2X« 2X44 25A4 ZZ Z% ^ 

urn 5X91 iu» 907 Prev. sale* 9.1 57 M *** 6S ' 23 4S ' 0 — 17 

PrewaaysoaenlntiOBJn.ua 184047, 

™l‘2"xi l ?l4^ff rt S , 10 _0S COMMERCIAL PAPER 

Ln% 204ft 7S2 IS -01ft HI mlWanr ManBad dtsceaxt nrie) 

309* ZITA Ittft 209% —00* p!5wdov^c«nln» 85X0 

7.16% ZlBft 115ft 2.10ft +.tu P/ew day's open Inf. 

Z17 2J0VH7 X20* +00* US TREASURY BONDS 

OPCMlflOJOO.-pleXSasiiiiifUPpol 

lnlS.725.OH SIS. Jtm 65-12 65-14 64-16 64-16 —21 

Sen 44-12 46- U 45-18 65-19 —21 


Open Hiun low Settle CJw. 

Mar 1740 IBID 1672 ' 1677 —71 

Mot 1805 1805 TT40 1732 —ra 

Jul IBSd 1858 1850 1787 -a 

Sea 1880 IBU 1845 IBC —78 

Prew. MtoeZ939. 

Pre* day's open Ini 13731 oH IV. 

ORANGE JUICE 
15088 tt»vi cents wr lb. 

JUl 13900 14000 137.40 1 37 AS —495 

S» 14300 1*375 14050 14065 —<65 

New 14100 14440 141 JO 14U0 —LOO 

J« 14X50 149,10 1400 144J0 -150 

Mar 14675 14675 14X30 T45J0 —150. 

Mar 144J0 1 46 JO 146J0 144 JO —150 

J«l 147 JO — X50 

Sen 149 JO 149 JO 140 JO I4&30 —150 

NOV MSJ5 — 2JB 


67-H 87-14 66-14 46-15 —19 J* '«■* 140 

67- tt 68 67-1 47-3 —17 S? w 

SH Sii & r|3 ^^^Mnu7XaHl,. 

£» 6021 6012 46-12 -12 Sw?|h??cenii pm- H e 

696 Ak-io mu < 0.11 wi 39000 IBu cent* per lb. 


18 6* 6* 6*+ % 

3 7 7 7 


U 60 SDw pt*04 14. z200 61* 62V4 62*+ ft 


21 15ft 3D0O PT2A7 
22* 15% SD90 DfXAB 


2 MU. liU, 14*— ft 
1 17% 17% 17% — * 


31 24*SFt«E 108 50» M 36* 35% 36 — ft 


9% 

9ft 

5* Sandgto 

00 

60 6 

3 

8* 

8ft 

Bft+ 

% 

15* — % 

3ft 

3% Sonmk 

n 


10 

Sft 

Sft 

Zft 


12 — ft 

a* 

3ft Sargent 


208 

13 

Aft 

4% 

OW— % 

26%+ % 

ii 

7* SounarL 

J0 

3J 9 

1 

9 

. 9 

9 


1ft+ ft 

SM 

2* Sctwlae 








27% 4-1 


2ft Schraar 

■Bfle 


185 ll (ft 

9 

9ft + 


4%- ft 

11* 

6 Schwid) 

.36 

40 8 

7 

9 

8* 

9 + 

ft 

34ft + ft 

&ft 

2ft SdMal 

.10 

10 17 

76 

4* 

6* 

6* + 

ft 

24%+ * 


20* Scop# 


16 

3 

26 

25ft 

25 ft— 

ft 


Jul 779 705% 777 773* -02 FEEDER CATTLE 

Aug 7J3 7JSft 7J7% 730 —04* «A0tHttt_‘ cenrt pArlb. 

sea 7J2 7JSW 777 777* — JBWt Aug 67 JS 

NO* 7A6 7 AO 7JB% 7J9 —05ft 5cu «m 55 

Jan 760% 763% 7J5 7J5* — 0i* Oct tom 

Mar 7a 703 7.74 774* —04ft Nov £765 

Mav 7.95 7.96 707 701% -05 Jan 69.70 

Jul 805% 805% 798 7.96% —03% Mar 

Prew. sales 4SJML _ May 

Prew dor's open Int 106J<7. up USX Prey 

SOYBEAN MEAL Prev 


JM 68-1* 69-6 69-13 — W 

E*P 69-12 49-25 49-12 69-19 —10 

Djc 69-18 69-10 68-26 69-1 —ID fij? 

M°r 69 69-n 69 49-7 -18 2£. 

Pnrw. sates 5X007. Dec 

Prev day^ open hit 34X48X up 309< !K[ 


me mu defiers per hm | hops 

Jut 2WJ0 211 AO 209J0 20960 —JO I 3M00 tbsj cents pfr lb. 


Aug 67 JS 6702 670S 67.90 +1A8 

Sen 4665 A7J7 6X65 67J5 +173 

Oct 6600 67.45 6660 67 JS + 1 JO 

Mav 67 AS 6B7D £760 £8,77 +107 

Jan 49.70 70.15 09.70 7025 +1.W 

Mar 7000 TWO 7008 70 JD +1JD 

May 7100 7100 7100 71J5 

Prew. sales Zia 
Prev day's open Inf 6.700, oH 151 
HOGS 


New York Futures 
Jnne5, 1981 


8445 0470 8300 BL27 —3S 

8360 —nAO 
8005 B1.9S BUt B&A0 —00 

7865 7865 7705 78J2 -J7 

80.15 8100 7970 7970 —AO 

8U5 81J4 81.15 B0J0 — J8 

J7 J7 J7 J7 

8X95 8X95 8X70 8270 —JO 

8ZW 8270 8270 «60 —M 


EsL softs SJD0. Prev, sates £674 

Prev day's open Int 26042. oft 183. 
COPPER 


Open Htetj low Settle CM- 254W n*. j cenn peria. 


96* 49% ScurvR g 
MU 11% Sealed s 
1* % Seaport 

4* 3* SecCap 

28% 12* SelsDI s 
10* 6% 5.kn> A0 

1% * SalgAtc 

12ft 6 Xemlctt ,10r 
9 6* Srvlsco 64 

10% 5* Servo 


9 2100 a* 50* 50* 

13 21 u3*% 33% 34%+ ft 

20 lft 1* 1*— % 

9 166 3W 3% 3% 

15 164 21 20% 21 + * 


11 4ft Itewln A0 

3ft 2ft StieitrR 
7 dft snopwel -IQo 


4X 

33 

9% 

9% 

9ft+ % 


3 

* 

* 

*— ft 

10 72 

14 

6% 

6% 

6% 

50 5 

9 

8 

8 

8 — ft 


3 

6% 

6% 

6%+ ft 

4X36 

49 <111% 

9ft 

10%+lft 

90 9 

4 

5% 

5% 

Sft 

7X42 

45 

5% 

5 

5 — % 

30 fl 

T» 

ll% 

11 

lift— % 


71130 21130 209 JO 30900 -IJO Jun 
21300 21300 21060 31000 —170 Jul 
21400 21430 211 JO 21200 —170 Aug 
31900 21960 21560 2IU0 -4J0 Od 
22060 27160 21700 21760 — XM Dec 
23600 22X50 22100 23400 -ZSO Feb 
22000 23000 •mm r* nn — 7.W Apr 

23100 23100 Z3O0O 23000 Jim 


Ini 6.7W, nH 153. 

per lb. ^ 7 -“ 7 48 7JS LU + 

50.75 5102 50.95 5102 + IJO Mar 865 B65 865 8J9 + 

M ^ 5W2 +1.17 APT 9.TO 903 970 972 + 

S70O 5747 5700 5767 +]JB Es«. sales 147. Prev. sate* 344. 

5-4-7? H 40 5120 + 1 - 05 Prev day's open Int 3JB1. up 2S2. 


™ ***■ Jun 

Jul 

7.40 

XU +JB 
869 + 05 T*S 


H0O 7600 7575 
7800 7800 K25 


Prev. sales 14J17. 

Prev dmrs open int 44J34. oil 41 X 


SOYBEAN OIL po R 

6MM On: OoMortPir loo Bn. Km 

-h4 &J5 2245 2X22 2X27 —09 Jul 

Aug 2X77 2X87 •nt* 07 Aug 

Mb KJM 210S 23J» -Y4 KS 

Od 2X55 2165 2140 2365 —.15 Mar 

^ SMS -I s I ^ 


Dec 5660 5760 5660 57J7 +1.17 

Feb 57 JO 53J0 57 JO 5163 +102 COFFEE C 

Apr 55.15 56.90 5615 5400 +1 JO 37.5M IbLj CMlSper lb. 

Jun 5705 58-50 57.75 5865 +1J0 Jul 10400 1 

Jul 57.97 3800 57.97 5800 +1A5 Sep 10500 1 

Prev. sole* 1JX2J. Dec 10X00 I 

Prev dart open Ini 29025. aft 407. Mar 10100 I 


10400 105.75 1BZ0O 10460 +100 Jon 
10500 10600 18X50 10X96 +AB Mar 
10X00 10512 10100 10572 +.10 Prey 

10100 10X50 100 JO 10100 -65 Pm 


PORK BELLIES 
KOMSbi.; cents per lb. 


10100 10150 IOC JO H16B -65 
10100 1BU0 18865 10X99 —166 
18866 —165 


5«p 804 805 7570 

Dec 8X75 8X75 8X30 

Jem B47S BATS UL55 

Mar 1190 86.90 BSJD 

May 8908 a+00 8760 

Jul 9100 9100 8960 

Sen 9125 9135 9170 

Dec 9640 9530 «4B0 

Jan 9760 9600 9530 

Mar 9900 9900 990B 

Prev. vales 9.975. 

Prev dory's open lot 54J69, up47D. 


HE AT VWO OIL 


5515 54.15 5415 4*14 +,«, Sep 1B1J5 1 DUO WITS IB201 -149 92000 gal.- Mali per gal 

IMS, Prev. soles 2J»4 _ Jul 91J0 9600 8900 9600 +4JS 


too 3ft 3 3 Vi + ft Od ZL5S 2165 73. 

7 dft snopwel .IBe 10 7 1 S% 5% 5% Dec 2415 34X5 24 

20 B Slercn s JO 3-2 1* 10 19* 15ft I5ft+ ft J* 3 " 3430 24J5 K 

12% 7% Slice JB 3013 7 12 12 12 

29* 7* Sikes A AOo IJ 9 11 27ft 27* 27ft+ U, 

7ft 4ft Sllvrcet 44 6ft 6 6ft + ft . - mm* 

24 9 soistsc n is tin i2% it* i2%+i InlPmaliiinfli Mnnp tar r 

T4% 4% Soli Iran 17 41 16ft 10% 1 Oft— ft mici iiduuudl IHUUCUII 

1’ IbWgaroPb AB 27 23 1 17% 17ft 17%+ ft \I ap l.„, 

13ft Jft Soundin TO 17 [2 26 11* 11% lift 

13% lift SoetCOP la 97 6 B 11* 11% 11%+ ft 

11% 7* SCEO Pft.l* IS. S i 8 B Open Htgn UK 

Hft 15 SCEd Pi 2.30 |< 22 16ft 16ft 16ft+ ft BRITISH POUND 

22ft 14ft SCEd PtL21 14. i IS% lift 15ft— ft *per pound; 1 point eavatsSOJIOB 

18% 13 Sprkm n 47 6 13% 13% 13% Jun 1.9380 17460 171 

12ft 9ft Sprk p| .lfc 17 11 ID* U* ID* + % Sep 1.9433 1.9695 1.93 

13* S% Spectra .15* 14 7 II 10% 10% 10%—% Dec 10790 1.9810 103 

6 2% SpedOP . IBt 5023 2 3% 2% 3ft Mar 19660 17770 1.94 

10% 3ft Spencer 70 1.9 17 132 10* 10% 10ft+ ft Prev. sales 7001. 

38ft 15ft SldMell 2-511 1X 17 35 19% 19* 19% Prev dart open Ull 13 J91. «m 244 


ISS SS SS Rscssr-WNXE.* 


J4JO 24J5 200 3470 —Jg Jul 
1 Aug 


Mar 7275 7XB0 7270 7XB8 +200 SUGAR- WORLD 11 

Mav 73.90 7300 7370 73.00 +XOO HZAMIbe; CMti ot 

jul 7SB0 7SAI 7500 7SA2 +1.97 Jul 16! 

Aug 7<65 7500 7465 7490 +IJ0 Slip 14; 

Prev. sales *004 Oci 16j 

Prow day’s oacn mi t70Ie.up 317. jm ltl 


FRESH BROILERS X”.'. 

SOABOItn; cent* per lb l r“ v 

Jun 48. 10 48.10 47.70 4770 +70 

1..1 cion nm nin nm j ^ bea 


11% 7* SCEd pn.19 

22% 15 5CEd pi 2 JO 
22ft 14ft SCEd PR71 
18% 13 Sprkm n 
12ft 9ft Sprk p| I2e 


open Htgn low settle eng. ' 


BRITISH POUND 
5 per poaod ; 1 paint envois 100001 
Jun 1,9380 17460 17155 17320 —100 

Sep 1.9635 1.9695 1.9375 1.9445 —410 

Dec 17790 1.9810 17500 1.9575 —420 

Mor 19660 1.9770 1.9660 1.9770 —390 


38ft 15ft SldMell XSIl IX 17 35 19% If* 19% 

1S% ID* SIP rod 60 XB 14 1 16 16 16 


46ft 26% StdStir 
Bft 4% Slanted 


10 S 45% 45ft 45%+ ft 
S 11 7 6ft 7 — % 


13% ID* SlarSup 00 70 5 2 11% 11% 11%— * 


*ft 2* StarriH 1 3% 3% 3ft- % 

31 20* States n M 14 24* 24% 24ft— % 

12% 7ft steel ml JBB 34 5 19 B* BU 8* 

43ft lift Slepncti 1 26 12 31 Mft 38* 3B%— ft 

lft ft StrIB wl 5 1% 1% lft— ft 

5ft 3% SlrlCaP 06# IJ 4 4% 4% 4% 

2ft lft SterlEI 33 23 2 2 2 

3ft 1% Slevknll . 39 9 3 3 — ft 

a lift sirutw jo xi a 7 14% 14% u%+ * 

34ft 15 Sum! IE 70 1725 36 17ft 15ft 16*— 1 

34% 21% SumltE pn+M BJ 14 a* 21ft 72 — ft 
4ft 2ft SunCIIV 13 3 3ft 3* 3ft 

18% 7ft Sunalr sJOl 1A 17 32 >4% 14% 14% 

»ft 23% Svndnc 348 23* dXZft 23 — ft 

IS* 12 SupFd5 A 4b XI 7 7 14% 14% t4%— * 


33 6 

10 

12 

12 

12 — 

u . 

1* 

30 

18 

20* 

20* 

28* + 

ft 

Sft 

15. 

1100 

31 

11 

n + 

* 

2% 

121 

5 

3fk 

3% 

3*+ 

ft 

3ft 


6ft 3* Suplnd 


61 5* 5% 5ft 


15ft 7ft SunSurg A4 Z9 7 18 15% 15 IS — % 


64ft 34* Supron a JO 
4% 2ft Susqueb 
Bft 5% Susoh pi J5I 


.5 28 BB 42% 40% 41ft + l* 
40 3ft 3% 3%+ % 

10 6% 6% 6%+ * 


dftSynlow s J0 4513 3 6* 6* 6* 


18 16 5VSIE S 


IB* 

12* T Bar 

fc 


6ft 

3% TEC 

JM 

102) 





33* 

12* TIE 



54% 

15* Til n 



29* 

14 TobPra 

XO 

014 


II 30 16* 16 16 

— T— T-T - 

76 4 18* IB% 1B%— ft 

BB 1J2I B 5* 5* 5* 

15 7 2* 2ft 2% 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 

t per dir; 1 point eouoic HMI 

Jun 0267 0711 0267 0270 +10 

Sep 0257 0270 0244 0266 +17 

Dec 0242 0255 0235 0251 +11 

Mar 0230 0256 0230 0245 +10 

Jun 0241 +16 

Prev. soles I.95X 

Prey dor 's open 1(11 8J2S. up 202. 

FRENCH FRANC 

S Per franc; 1 petal equals 5003001 

Jun .17860 

Sep .17100 .17100 .17000 .17000 —415 

Dec .17460 

Prev da vs open ml 6E. 

GERMAN MARK 

SPOT mark; 1 point canals ulsooi 

Jun Al» AI60 AI29 A 155 —II 

Sen .4190 .4216 Ain 4203 —10 

Dec .4218 A256 A2IB A247 —8 

Mar .4295 A29S 0295 A2BS 

Prev. sales 6J 16 

Prev day 's aoen Ini 13051. up 165. 

JAPANESE YEN . 

I per yen; I point an JaU (8088801 

Jun 004390 004410 004379 004392 —44 


Od £170 £200 5 

Dec 51 JO 5102 5 

Feb 

Apr 5300 5300 5 

Jun 

Jul 

Prev. sales 1*6. 

Prev day's open int 1007, off 27. 
LUMBER 


SI 90 5X00 5160 5100 +65 

5X50 5X50 53 45 52A5 +JO 

£170 5X00 5170 5X00 


Od t 

Prev. sales 14009. 


16-50 17-30 16X5 17.10 +X1 Dec 

1670 ISJ0 1605 17X3 +J4 jiT 

MJO 1760 1635 17JB +J3 fS 

1605 17X5 1605 17 05 +75 Mgr 

17X0 17.98 16X9 1770 +XI Aar 

17X5 1609 17J2S 1703 +.17 May 

1735 1X10 17a 1709 +05 JuT 

1735 1X15 17.15 1XB5 +J3 Aua 


91X5 9X10 %J5 90J51 — 1A* 
9X25 9240 9100 91A8 —57 

93.90 MHO 9X75 9205 -Ifl 
9SA0 9560 94X5 f65f — 1-1« 
97X5 97 JO 9550 96X0 —1+0 
99-10 9760 9768 —100 
1KX8 16X35 (068 8X80 —1-7? 
*01.88 101.80 1BOJO 100J0 —XOB 
10X75 -X00 
10X75 —250 
18300 10300 10308 10X75 —300 
101 JB —200 


51 JO 5102 SI JO 5102 +J3 Prew day 's open Int 65.92*. up 207. 

5X10 conn 

5300 5103 5300 5365 -JO » metric tMBI I POT ten 

in ^ ul '480 1544 IJ 

5590 -.10 5«J 1551 1567 V 

... Dec lees 1*75 li 


T7AB 1600 1760 1X00 +.10 Prev. sales 4JBX 

. .. I Prev dartopen Int 17071. off 147. 


1400 1544 1399 1«3 —76 
1551 1567 1479 1480 -66 
1665 1675 1580 1597—69 


UBAMbd.ft 

Jul 

Sea 

Hav 

Jan 

Mar 


19X50 19500 19X10 191 JO —200 
201 00 20170 19X30 20000 — X50 
199 JO 200.70 19600 197 JO — 4J0 
20X50 20860 20500 28X10 — <90 
J16J0 21700 21400 714-52 -JJO 


London Metals Market 


Prev. sales 3A66. 

Prev day'* open ini 7.99X up 74. 

PLYWOOD 

74A72.ij.fi- 


20X50 20X3] 20500 28X10 — <90 t F inures In sto nl no nor metric ton) 

2I6J0 21700 21400 214.59 — J Jfl (Sliver In pence per Irnv ounce) 

l int 7.99X up 74, *mum 

Today Previous 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 

20200 204.90 20000 20170 —160 Capper wire bora: 

70X03 210J0 20600 20760 —170 Spot £64 JO 865JD B56J0 B57J0 

209JO 21 1J0 209 JO 210X0 —IJO 3 montns 899 JO B9O0O <w»«wi moi 


004510 004530 .004498 004511 —3? Dec 
004605 004605 00*590 004590 —49 Mar 


Jul 20200 204.90 20000 20170 —160 Capper wlr 

Sep 70X03 210J0 20600 28760 — 17T3 Spot 

Nov 209JO 21 1J0 209 JO 2 10 JO —IJO 3 monlm .... 

P^. sales LIT?^ -03 2W ' W 2M '' D _1 ‘™ C®** 10 * 5 :*** 52“ »«00 85100 B5XOO 

Prev do y s open ini 4 063. up 1. Jmonltn, 

at tea pd. 

Jun 84J7 B409 8* AO B463 — J9 Lead, spot 

Sep BX45 B6X0 BX15 86. IS —39 J numlm 

Dec 87T7 87 JO 8700 B703 —.17 Zinc: Spot 

Jon 87X0 — .15 J months 

Mor 8768 07.73 B7J6 87 A4 —07 stiver - sr»t 

Apr B7J0 -.11 

Jun 9703 8700 97 JO 0708 3 months 

Sep 07.75 0702 B765 B7.» Aluminium 


37 22ft TBoal n 9 449 32 29% 3I%— lft 

35* IB TndB s XB 1J12 3 20% 20ft »ft 

Bft 3* Tannet JBO 30 TO 570 U 9ft Bft 9*+ % 

13ft 7% Tusftf X0I 2 7ft 7ft 7ft 

9% 3 TchSvm 6« 180 7ft 7 7 — * 

»% 6 TedlOp 7 11 15ft 15* 15*— % 

6 1* TedlTp 03b 0 9 16 4ft 4* 4* 


31 SO 53W 53* 53%+ % Prev. sates 30X3. 

114 37 apb 25 35*+ * Prev day's open bit EJlXup l«X 


004673 004675 004675 004675 —30 Prev. sales 29069. 

33. Prrv day's open In* 35JB9- ott 77X 


8705 8706 87A3 07.74 +02 3 months 

B775 0702 0702 0773 +01 Nickel: soot 

3 months 


3 months B790O 08000 07100 *7300 j™ 

Tin: 5POI 6J2S0O 663500 6X7000 0X8000 Jul 

3 months 6,55000 &J6XO0 661000 661500 Pre 

Lead; spot 35100 35L50 34X50 349 JO Pro 

3 months 359 JO 3£XJ» 357 JO 35X00 SOI 

Zinc: spot 414.50 415J0 486JO 407.50 KOI 

J months 4I9JD 42X08 41550 41600 

Silver: soot 51900 52000 51400 51500 

Smooths 53408 53500 579 JO 53X00 «d 

Aluminium: soot 64X50 644 JO 63X50 639 JO Dec 

3 months 66300 663JD 65X50 65500 Feb 

Nickel: sad 3X3000 303500 XT350O 314000 Apr 

3 months 3X7X08 3X0008 3.19000 3,19500 


SILVER 

5000 troy oz.,- cents per troy ax. 

Jun 10060 10060 9940 

Jut 101X0 1O1B0 10000 

10470 101X0 10200 
Doc 10940 10940 10420 

Jan 1IO20 11020 1NQ0 

Mar 113X0 11380 11860 

Mav 116X0 116X0 114X0 

Jul 11870 11870 11870 

Sea 12150 13350 %D10 

Dec 12570 T2570 13570 

Jan 
Mar 
Prev. totes 4033. 

Prev day's open Int 29 J22, up 23X 
PLATINUM 

50 troy oz.; dollars pee troy a*. 

Jun 42660 —1190 

Jul 44200 44500 43100 43160 —1190 

Od 46X00 46300 44560 44660 —1X98. 

Jan <8X00 «90O 46X00 <6X00 —19 JO 

APT 49400 49500 46700 479 JO —2800 

Jul 51000 51000 50X50 497 JO —2000 

Prev. sales Z1 49. 

Prev dqv^spoen mt 7651, up 224, 

GOLD ' 


13% 7% TastV X0I 

9% 3 TchSvm 

a% 6 TedlOp 
6 1* TechTa 03b 


M% Aft T octroi J2 <4 11 10 7* 7% 7U+ % 


188 47 TelonR 

aft 19 Teiefbi JO 
M 7ft Telecl 
Uft 3* Tenor 
28* 8* TorroC A0 

29ft 7M TefraT 
38* 17% Te«Cd g 76 


65 9 B0 78 7B — 1 

021 a 36% 35% 36 + % 

IK 19ft 19 tfft+ ft 

124 4 11% 11% IT* 

1X12 132 70ft 20% 30% 

70 6 27ft 27ft 77ft + U 

332 u39% a* 28ft + ft 


SWISS FRANC 

5 per franc; 1 pot nl equals teJMl 
Jun 6685 6700 .4*40 6682 —5 

SOP 6775 6794 6735 6774 —4 

Dec 6541 6863 6B12 6847 -3 

Mar 6M0 6919 .4892 6920 —13 

Jun 6984 6984 69B4 6984 —41 

Prev. sates <659. 

Prev day's open hit 9.916, up 57. 


GNMA 

1100000 pent Pts; 32nds aflOB Pd 
Jun 63-28 64-14 63-3 63-3 — 21 

Jul 63-3 —18 

Sep 65-1 65-10 63-23 63-2B —21 

Dec 65-16 65-18 64-12 64-)4 —18 

Mar 65-23 65-23 64-25 6+2S — IB 

Jun 66-J 66-5 65-5 65-5 — 17 

SOP 65-31 65-31 65-10 65-10 —17 

Dec 6+4 60-4 65-14 65-14 —17 


m 

Trrr: 




1 V, 

ftp 


.v MA 
^nr; 

.VTt 


■nr - 

^7v 


kL 

■21 


15* 8 TexAIr .16 1J22 24 12% 12ft 12ft— * 


IB* 9ft TenAE n07e 
31* 22% TxGRA n 
21* 13% TxGR wt 
27% 9U Tuscan s 
4% 1% ThorCa 


tThorofr JMe 1.1 6 2 3* 


711 160 9ft 9ft 9ft- % 

70 358 36 24ft 25ft+1ft 

44 16% 15ft 16*+ ft 

36 99 19% IBft 19% + % 

7 4 3ft « 


Floating Rate Notes 


Closing prices, June 5, 1981 


Banks 


HOP 61703 17 5716 7-23 

KleinwoiT Ben 5*-91 1911/16 11-13 


45 23% TbrfHni 100 <7 4 7 34* 33ft 34 — U liauer-Mln cm+MoL Coupon Next BU ASkd Korea Dnv.Bank 7VHI1 17 1/16 17-3 


15% • 8 Tidwell 


18 27 13% 13 13% + % I African Dvl. Bk 7-83 177/16 7-30 99ft 


If 11* Tlmplx U 729 17ft 17% 17*+ ft Atohll Kuwait 5%-83 1615/16 0-26 99 

37 25 TolEd PMJS 1L Z25 27 27 27 I Allied Irish 6*-84 IS'v 9-38 99% 


51. Pf7.76 IX ZI00 51 51 57 +1 


Allied Irish 5* -87 


85* 63%TolEdpf 10 IX z30 65 65 65 - % Amex Fin 83-85 1611/16 1B-B 100* 

5ft 3 ToDPSG 8 31 5ft 5ft 5% Andelsbanken 7-B4 17% 6-4 99% 

lift 14ft TorinCp 1 AJ 12 9 15ft 15% 15%—% Arab IMI Bank 4W83 175/16 8-3 98ft 


26 10ft ID IBft + ft I Bco NJSesarollol 


17* lift Tortel n 41 207 17* 16* lift- % Barclays Oftm 

27* 16 TollPt B 08 19 46 17 16ft 16ft- * Bcode to Noctan 

.5% 3ft TwnCtr 241 u 5% 4* 4ft+ % Beo de ta Nadan 

34% 16ft Towner 011 60 88 21* 28* 20% [ Bcodeta Nockei 

13 7% Townr wt 36 10ft 18 int+ ft 

.f* 2ft Trail Or .121 <2 20 3 Zft 2ft 

11 5% T rrrs Lx .100 .9 9 490 Ull* 10* 11%+ % 

38* 11 TranEn 11 124 14* 14 14 

19ft 6* TrnE wt 17 8 7* 7ft+ M 

’4* 7% TmsTec J2 X511 72 12ft 12ft 12%+ U 

_?* 5* Tredwv XI 1X13 3 8ft 8ft Bft-* 


.— Vi BareJavsGbera fflft +15 99% 

r- * Bcode to Noctan 7-83 17 5/16 7-23 99% 

+ % Bco de kl Nadan 3-86 149/16 9-24 97ft 

Baade la Nadwi 11-87 16ft 1X23 97* 


LTCB6*-BI 

LTCB6ft-8I 

LTCB6-83 

LTCB5U-B5 

LTCB5U-B6 

LTCr 

Llovl 


— +11 97 

IB 9/16 +17 99ft 


.9 9 490 uii* 10* 11%+ ft Beo de Mesloo 4*-87 19* ivii 99% 

11 124 14* 14 14 Banco 5erfln7*-B6 1411/16 1+5 96* 


IX 13 3 8% »ft Bft- * BBL Inti 

1516 1 8% Bft Bft Bk Burnt 

35 393 28* 20V, 20H Bk Inefat 

11 167 8 7ft • Bk Monti 


1+5 96* 

11-18 99U 
+11 92 


;?* 6* TrnE wl 17 8 7* 7ft + * Bco Plnlo **-85 _ 198/16 11-IB 99U 

14* 7* TrtuTec J2 1511 72 12* 12* 12%+ u Bco Casta Rtea6ft-89 19ft +11 92 

9* 5* Tredwv XB 1X13 3 8% 8ft Bft-* BBL Inti 185/14 11-20 99% 

12 6* TrlaCp X0 1516 1 Bft Bft Bft Bk BumlPutro 6*44 14ft 1+23 99% 

34 IB* TrltOII 35 393 28* BK 20% Bk Ireland 5*-89 19% +26 99 

18% 4% TubMx II 147 B 7ft B Bk Montreal 5%-W 19% +18 99% 

>3* 4* Tul lex n AB 17 7 64 13 12* 13 — M Bk Tokyo Hdg6*-8T 1611/16 1+22 98* 


24% IB. TumrC 1X8 5.7 6 ] 22% 22% 22% 


B% 3ft TwhiFr 


15* 7* U&l 

3* lft UDS 

6 3* UNA J 

IB 18 URS A0 

4% 2% USR lild 

6* 5* Unlmx pf 


54 7* 7ft 7* 

— U — U — U — 


Bk Tokyo 6ft-B4 199/16 11-18 101% 
Bk Tokyo nag 1907 175/16 7-23 99 

Bk Tokyo Hda 198B/91 16ft +4 99ft 


7 12 14* 14* 14*+ * Bk Tokyo Hdg 5*-89 16% 


1 2% 2ft 2ft Bk Tokvo Hdg 5%-93 16% 1+21 97* 

-28 60 9 63 8* 4 4ft—* Buenos Aires 7ft86 17 5/16 +6 99% 

AOb 2014 61 15% 1SU 15*—% Beam Rama+S7/91 16* 

Id 2 2* 2* 2* BFCE 6*-83 16% 

Pf 1 6 6 4 BFCE6*-B4 16 IJ 


34* 15% UAlrPd 04 3017 4 71 30* 21 + ft 


11* 4* UnAbSt 


3% 1% UnFood JO 7012 IB 2* 2% 2% 


19ft 4W UNalCp 


24 4 18* 18% IBft 


15% 9* UnRttln Lite 7013 21 14* 13* 14*+* BNP5%-91 

13% 5* U Repin X5e 20 20 10 12* 12* 13* I BNP 5* 05. 


15* 4ft USAIr wt 
8* 5* UnltvB 

18% 5* UntvCJo .12 7 9 

17% 11* unwOn n 27 
32* 21 UnvRs s JO 0 a 
10% 6* UnlvRu 72 7A 9 

— V— V— 1 

9ft 4 Valles 


1SU 15*—% Beo d Roma +87/91 16* 1+28 98* 

2* 2* BFCE6U-83 16% 1+29 99* 

6 6 BFCE6*-B4 1615/16 +26 . 9V* 

20% 21 + ft BNP7ft-81 15* +18 97% 

7 99 m 9% 9*— % BNP 7-83 16ft +1 99% 

2% 2% BNP 5* -83 17* 7-21 99* 

18% 18% BNP 1982/84 1711/16 +21 99* 

13* 14* +* BNP5%-91 1711/16 +22 9B% 

12* 13* BNP 5* 85/88 167/14 7-30 98* 

14% 14ft — % BNP 1996 — +11 98ft 

7* 7ft— * Banskok Bk 6%-84 16* +79 98 

17* .17%+ % BUE5*-B9 14* +70 98% 

15% 15*+ % Bk Worms 5*04 1815/16 +17 99ft 

24ft 25* + * Boko Union 7*83 153/16 T+l 96* 

9* 9* BaEU Aleerte8*-84 17 7/16 8-9 99* 


t 33 14ft 14% 14ft- % BNP 1996 

7 8 7* 7ft— * Banskok Bk6%-84 

.12 J 9 1 17% 17* . 17ft + ft BUE 5*-89 

I 27 24 15ft 15ft 15*+ ft Bk Worms 5*04 

20 18 146 25* 24ft 25*+ * Bmjco Union 7*-83 

72 7A 9 5 9* 9* 9* Bq E/d Alette 8* 

— v— V— V — Big Finance 5%-89, 


9ft 4 Valla 7 *% 4ft eft— % Bergen Bank 6-89 

18 lift VdvRs nl JA xi 5 17 16* 15ft 16* Citicorp YMD 

16ft 6* Vartpar A4 18 8 2S 15ft 15ft 15*—* attenrp19B4-RRN 


BaEst Algertofft-84 17 7/16 +9 99* 

Big Finance 5*89/94 16ft 7-13 98% 


3% IftVerll 
20* 13% VIAmC 03B 
35% IBft VtRsh n.i5e 
18% IS Verna 
21% 13* veron ■ .10 


13 32 Z* 7ft 3ft + 

1.710 7 19 IBft IBft 


015 85 24 23* 23ft- ft atleorp 198+q wl 

14 29 16ft 16ft 16% OmseS%-93 

J 13 99 18% 18 18% + * CCCE 51448 


Credltonst 5*-<4 


3* vem Pie 

.15 

30 5 

15 

4% 

4ft 

4% 

10* vlcon 




16* 

Uft 

14*+ % 

2ft VIntoe 


IS 

28 

4% 

4* 

4*+ ft 

3*Vlrco 

X2t 

X3 5 

II 

6* 

6* 

6*— ft 





11* 


It*— ft 

*«. WtfflijoU© 

XU 

24 11 

9/ 

8* 

8% 

Bft+ * 

8% VaptsK 

02 

4X21 

17 

12% 

12ft 

12%+ ft 



w w <w — 




2 *wrc 


a 

38 

1% 

8% 

8%+ % 

1* Wadoll 


n 

II 

4 

Sft 

4 

23 Walbar 

J6 

.715 

IV 

49 

48* 


if* Wafco 

08b 

3A 6 

21 

23% 

23% 

23% — ft 





-r 

8% 

B*+ ft 

31% Wang B 

.12 

J 33 

61U 

41* 

41*— % 


nJB2 

.130 

11 

36ft 

37% 

37% — % 


00 


»9u23ft 

2D 

22 +2 

7* wrnC 

vl 


134 

23* 

23ft 

22%— % 

16* WihPit 
10% WRIT 

00 

10 12 

61 u2B% 

27ft 

2B%+ * 

1 

A0IB 

7 

14* 

Uft 

14*— ft 


Bergen Bank +89 19jn* +28 99% 

atleorp 1983 18ft +28 99% 

atleorp 1984-RRN 18ft 6 30 99 

Cltlaorp 6-9* 17% +10 99% 

Citicorp undid 15* 7-13 99ft 

atleorp I9B4-C vwl 17U/16 +2 99 

Chase 5%-93 175/16 7-30 98% 

CCCE 51440 17 80 98ft 

Credit Agrlcata 6%-84 1815/16 +17 100% 

CCF7-B3 16* 7-13 99ft 

CCF«%-83 16* 7-13 99ft 

CCF 5*-85 17* 114 100ft 

Credltonst 5*44 IBft 11-23 100% 

Cradllansi Sft-91/97 15ft +16 99 

Credit L von +83 1 7 S/14 +12 99ft 

Credit Nan S%4B 16* 7-u 99 

Christ Ionia Bk 5%-91 175^6 +5 *7* 

DG Bank. 6% 07 1815/16 +17 100 

Den Norsk +Nov90 175/M 50 m* 

Den Norsk +Dec90 15ft +17 98ft 



20 3/1* +15 

IB 1/14 7-27 

1711/16 +15 
197/16 12-11 

3 3/14 -+15 
1/16 +9 

IB 3/16 11-30 
17 7/16 64 

191/16 +28 

199/16 1MB 
17 11/16 +24 
11% 11-22 
199/16 +22 
16 13/16 10-30 

17^16 

ir?Vi6 i+a 

16 3/16 1+14 
14% +24 

17% +24 

16* 7-14 

1815/16 +4 
14ft +24 
17ft 7-7 
197/16 11-18 
183/16 11-39 
199/16 12-11 
163/16 7-14 

17* 7-15 

16 15/16 1+30 
18 3/16 11-30 
17% +13 

171/1* 9-9 

18% 5-28 

1713/14 7-15 
19* +19 

15 S/M 1+8 
1711/16 +14 
18% +23 

15% 9-20 

10 +9 

16 13/16 1+22 
16 1/16 7-8 

183/16 11-30 
199/16 1+11 
15* +30 

18% +23 

141/1* +23 
197/16 11-12 
17% +28 

1515/16 +16 


London Commodities 

(Figures in sferilna per metric ton) 

Jena X 1981 

High Low dote Previous 

s|kmb (Bid-Asked] (Close) 

Aug 71800 207 JO 2)7X5 71 7 JO 2D9X5 309 A0 

Od 21825 20850 21700 2T7J0 71X38 21X50 

Jan 21X00 21200 21700 21X50 Z1U5 711X0 

Mar BUB 11235 219X0 219XS 21250 21288 

Mav 27X58 71550 22X25 22075 213X5 31300 

Aug ZZDAO 21400 22X50 221 JW 21X73 71<00 

Od _ 218JO 71850 22108 22X00 214X5 21435 

6JI4 lots of st tens. 

COCOA 

MOV X4S0D 83X00 UU» 843JM 84100 84300 

JIV W80O BS0O 86400 84X00 84600 84700 


Mar 95280 94000 95080 95100 95000 95200 

May 94900 94000 94880 97X80 97X80 97208 

JIV 9(600 98500 98300 90600 98800 98900 

X635 tats of 10 tons. 

COFFEE 

May 90500 BSXDO 90300 90400 06600 86900 

JIV 91188 84100 71100 91200 8770B 08000 

SeP 91502 04000 71200 71300 87100 87500 

Nov 88900 84000 71100 71500 87000 87300 

Jan 89800 04000 90800 91700 BS80O 87500 

Mar 92X80 84500 71X80 92000 0500 87000 

Mav N.T. XT. 71800 93X00 84X00 98000 

7011 tots of J Ions. 


Paris Commodities 

(Figures In French frana nor metric foil 
JsnS,VW 


Jul 
Aug 
Od 
Dec 
Feb 

APT 

Jun 
Aug 
Oet 
Dec 
Feb 
Apr 

Prav. solos 4X707. 

Prev' dart open M 200454 up 3054 


49+50 
51450 511.10 —1440 
mn or m —MM 

—15X0 

55700 54700 — 1500 
56100 54X30 —1580 
mu* —MXO 
— 16X0 


Cash Prices 

June 5, 1981 


1 

1 

! 

Frt Year Ago 

FOODS 

COflM4tallO*fcL 

1X0 

105 

TEXTILES 

Prtntcioma+303a*.vd 

001% 

009% 

METALS 

Steel bBlets (PUL), Ion 

40800 

MiM 

iron? Fdrv-Ptuia. tun. 

227J6 

2Z7J4 

Steel scrap Ha 1 tlwv PIN 

U+107 

78-79 

Load Spat, lb 

1137 

094 

Copper elect., 1b 

es* 

93ft 

Tln(Slnilta), fb 

64409 

85745 

Zinc. E.SI L. Basis. Ib_ 

.004% 

aj7% 

Silver N.Y.oz 

1005 

1+75 

GoWKY^ot 

44000 

597 JM 

New York prices. 


SUGAR 

High 

Low 

Clam 

(8id-Aefcadl 

Ch. 

Jiv 

NX. 

NT. 

2000 2040 

+ 40 

Aug 

2060 

2090 

2021 2035 

— + 35 

Oci 

2015 

1450 

1495 2000 

+ 45 

Nov 

N.T. 

NT- 

2AB0 2010 

+ 40 

Dec 

2000 

2065 

2080 2J00 

+ 35 

Mor 

20SB 

2000 

2035 2090 

+ 37 

Mav 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2050 2088 

+ 40 

JIV NT. . N.T. 2040 2008 

1080 lots at.50 lane, open tntereflt: BJ4I 

+ 40 


Commodity Indexes 
JnneS. 1961 

Close Previous 

Moody's 1083.70 1081.10 

Reuters ijsvaq 1x4500 

Dow Jones 5POt 38700 306J0 

DJ. Futures 30493 38590 

Moody's : bam 100 : Dec. 31,101. p— oreflm- 
tnory; t — final 

Reuters : base MB : 5«>. ix 1931- 

Dow Jones : base 100 : Average m+ZS-26. 


Dividends 


COCOA 

JIv 

N.T. 

N.T. 

— 95D 

sea 

9B5 

970 

980 no 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1025 1035 

Mar 

1042 

1042 

1JM3 1040 

Mav 


NUT. 

1065 1075 

Jiv 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1085 10« 


33 lets of 10 tans. Open Interest; 299 

Market Summary 

NYSE Most Actives 


Ceramv 

Former Bros 
Fart Drub 


Brock Hotel Cp 
Fart Drug 
Trzmsmatlon Inc 


Per. Amet Par. Roc. 

O XO 8-3 7-17 

O 08% 7-10 +24 


Per. Amaf 

Pay. 

Rec. 

700 

+10 

7-31 

to 

no 

HI 

100 

+3 

7-1 


STOCK-SPLIT 


Checkpoint Svb— 3-for-2 


Non Banks 


Worn Lamb 
Kauf Broad 


Gofabanken 6-H 


19ft 18% WRIT s 1 60 IB 7 14* 14% 14ft— ft Hvdrocprb 7%-82 

12ft 5% Watsco J8 2.710 31 lift 11% 11% IBJ+82 

38* ITVi Wthfrd sJ2 1J11 52 34* 24% 24% — H IHJ*%-82 

19* 9% WekfT ■ JO Ia 7 156 18* 17* 18*— % IBJ5V+K 

10* 7% Wasco A6 <4 7 23 18* 10% 18ft' + ft IBJSW7 

Bft IBft Wstbm B-70 41 21ft 21ft 21ft— % IBJ5U-88 

23ft 12% WstFln 02 19 24 13* 13% 13%— ft lnda-Suez5%-85 

4* zftWhltCbJ It 3% 3ft 3% inflo-Soez 5%-f9 

51 6ft Whltctm 3 


inao-Suez SV+19 


33 111 46ft <5 46* +1* I Westminster Bk +84 16* 


199/16 11-18 109% 
179/16 7-30 99% 
16 7/16 1+9 99% 

175/16 +5 9Bft 

17% 1+7 98 

181/16 +24 100% 
17% +15 100 

1615/16 11-1 97ft 
17* 12-3 99% 

17 1/16 1+15 99 
167/16 1+9 98ft 

t7* 7-J7 »0 

16* 7-13 99% 


BonkAmgr 

AfIRJdiftd 


AHa 1+98 — +18 98 98% iS^^ron 

CF.De Etadr0*-S8 19 15/1* 11-9 98ft 99ft klrrron 

Enpelrol 7-86 145/16 +23 97ft 98% 

(C Industries 1991 1715^ 4 7-15 97 Bid IhmShW 

IHISU-85 1611/16 1+27 9* 99% AlJScoro 

CII0flS%-87 157/16 +18 98ft 99% 

Thailand 744 1513/14 +17 97% 98% 

Philippines 6V1-W 1411/14 1+21 95 9* 

5uml Heavy 5*-83 15 15/T4 9-16 9V* 100% 

Suml Heavy Sft-B4 1515/16+13 100ft 101% |™Roeb 


29ft 12ft Wichita AW 5022 11 18% 17ft 17*— ft 

4 .1% WIIIcjcG 6 18 3ft 3'A 3ft+ % 

22% 15 Wmhou +40 Xf 9 16 21 20* 28ft 

I* 1% Wllsnft 23 lft 1% 1% 

10 7ft Wlnfctai 00 S3 6 1 9ft 9ft 94b- % 

44% 30 WlsP PI40O 16 z30 31* 31* 31ft— % 

3 2 WoHHB 3b U 4 2% 2% 2% 

9% 7% Wtfstrm 00 7A13 1 8% 8% B%+ ft 

14 Bft Wb Wear AB <1 10 33 12 lift lift 

15* fftWwEn s 43 159 10* 10% 18ft 

34ft 14% Wraihr 05 X 3 23ft Bft Bft— % 
Bft 3% WrgtitH g 168 3* 3ft 3ft— % 

2) lift WvmBn 08b 4X 8 8 19 19 19 — % 

— X— Y— X — 

16% 5% Zimmer J6 X4 22 16 15% 14* 15%+ % 


Sweden flock -91 14% 7-21 97% 97ft 

Sottel B-83 15 13/16 +10 98% 99ft ““nvearp 

Softel +84 17* +8 IDO 100% 

Te«as Airlines 7-86 16* 1+7 89* 91* 

TV 09 lack- 91 18% 11-30 96% 97 

Offshore Min. I98t 17% 7-21 99% 99* m ri . . 

Private i.C-Asla 7-86 173/16 +10 97* 9B% youwTie tin mniiwis) 

Ptmex 7-04 17* 7-27 99ft 995b fiSKSSTio 

Pemex 6-88/91 155/16 ID-8 96* 97% WetameUp (mMBcnsI 

Prices supplied by Credit 5ulsse-Flret Boston X®5E!S£2r m lmlulon »> 
Lid- London. Undwged 


“*•* 5“i Eft Company Per. Anmt Par. Rec. 

34% + * Bavrv carp Q 05 7-1 +15 

14% Chubb Carp O 67 7-3 +19 

30* + % Ftexi-VltnCa Q JO 7-31 +14 

58* + ft Genl AmerOII Q .11 6-38 +16 

28 +lft GlaM-ock Medical A .10 +38 +19 

36% + ft Hospital Cpof Amer a 08% +3 +26 

25ft + % Houston Not GOS Cp Q J7% 7-1 +15 

44ft +1* Maesmutual Mtg Q M +26 +15 

Sft + ft Mutual pf Omaha - J7 7-1 +17 

J1U + * Mutual Shares Cp O 00 7-2 +H 

54* +2ft Orneaa Optical a 05 7-1 +16 

HM +1% Pratt A Lambert Q J7% 7-1 +15 

6Mk +1% Scherer Caro Q 06% 7-3 +12 

I"* + % SPS TedmaioBtes O .18 +26 +15 

23ft + % Wal-Mart 5 tares a 06% 7-9 +32 

Today Pm ^f aMd; MM M tw 7» O^Niaftrtv; S-Sead-An- 
flYSE Nattemr m * lL 


Selected Over-the-counter 


Unchanged 
Total Iexuk 
flew highs 
New laws 


47J8 5607 

877 785 

3104 24A1 

431 751 

1879 1836 


| | Friday’* 

| New Highs and Lotos 


NEW YORK (API— OoSUtg Prices, JlOK S, 1981 
The tadawieg list Is a 
eele ded N a tional Sea/- 


. Phlkt Nat 

13 13% 


St ^5= 2 rtttes oim-fEL 85SK, 


CBunter Bank- i CmiPop 
■ X industrial I 


24ft— ft 
10U+ Hi 


lft 1 Pen Iron 


42 1% 1ft 


2% PECp J*t 80 8 584 3% lft 246+ % 

2m 22 Pen RE 2 Ull 2 24% 24% 24ft- ft 
lift SftPetWbS A0a X7 5 1 HRS. 10* 10U+ % 

Uft 9% Ptmrll .15 1011 15 Uft l«k lift 

lft 1 Pen troii 42 1% lft 1%+ % 

47 ' 39IA PepBOV Udb X7 7 6 44ft C* 44ft -M 

XB* 13% Perinl 60 X210 11 27% 26* 27% . 

T7 9* ParrOr M 1.9 9 41 olTft 16* 17 + ft 

43* 17 Pet Lew 2J3t li 14 229 19% lift 19ft 

14ft 10% PfltLe Pfl65 15. 38 10ft 10% Uft + ft 

7ft 5%PWLO 05 17 3 1 5 5ft 5ft Sft 

3ft 2 Phoenix - St IS 

7 4 PlenrSV 9 236 J%' SM, Hk+ ft 

4ft 2% PlonTx 301 13 3 3 3 

6% 4ft PltWVo 060 1X 6 2 6* 4* 4ft— % 

M 37 PltOM .92 U17 17 39% 38 39%+% 

54* 29H PlttWOY 105 Uf 9 Oft 51ft D% 

9 3% Pizza in 14 486 8% 7ft 8ft+ % 

46% 15% PlcrO a 08 1233 SI Uft 18% Uft- % 


47 29ft PapSov 128b V 7 ;• Jflk C* 

at* 13% Perinl 08 2310 ll 27% Jf* 

17 9% PsryOr M 1.9 9 41ul7% 16* 

43* 17 Pet Low 2J3t IX 14 229 19% lift 
14* 10% PfltLe pn^ «■ , 38 IMS 18% 

7ft 5ft PWILO 05 11 3 II « » 

3ft 2 Phoenix „ 3£ ?S 

7 4 PlenrSV 9 236 , 5ft- 5ft 

4ft 3% PlonTx 301 13 3 3 

6 % Aft PltWVo J6p 1X6 2 +* 4* 

M 37 -PltDM 92 U17 17 39% » 


46% 15% WcrO g 00 M'S Uft 18% Uft- % 
9* SftPiQrttln _ _ 17 5* 5% ff* 

11% AV» PlyGm A0 S3 7 11 7 7 7 

7ft 2 PIvR A 94 28 Sft 5% 5ft+ * 

25% 16ft PopflE n 11 165 24 23ft 23*— ft 

31% 13% PXSICP A0 20 15 13 20% 28% 20%+ % 

ZBft' 14 -PrnlrO g 13 15% 14ft 1<%— ft 


Ifft 14ft PgSP 
17ft 1DftPuM4H 
16% 7% PuotoG 



13 

15ft 

14* 

Uft— * 

6X 7 

51 

IB 

17* 

17*+ ft 

IX 

> 14815*815% .15%— % 

U 8 

12 

24ft 

21* 

24% 

XI 12 

1 

S3* 

23* 

23* 

5.1 10 

2 

4* 

4* 

4*— ft 

I< 

zioa 

30* 

30* 

30*— * 

15. 

!■ 

Uft 

15* 

15ft- ft 

IX 9 

147 

16* 

16* 

16ft— * 

8 

17 

14* 

14% 

14*+ ft 

4X 

X)2 

17* 

17% 

17*+* 


— IMMI — 

12* 6% REOM U 1U VcS VA 

21ft 14% RMS It 20 M IS* 15% 

3% ID RRS 4 1% lft 

6ft 3*RSC .10 1.789 15 5* 5ft 

lift 6*R«mn .12 13 * W 18% Mb 

65 IBft RndlEx 20* J38, W ®% *J% 

nek 11% RnnorO 2157 ll%d10ft 


9X66 11% RanorO 2157 11%P1U* 

m 26H OaSeSo M 1.818 349 34 33 

3 ni Sk- Raven nAOb 5.115 1 7% T 

3m 2% Rarln s 18 22% 213 

»ft 21% REIfjv 2J0e 4X12 1 33 33 


8 4% RtincT 

1% 13-16 Rddlaw 

14. .U Rt tarot 


S' 4ft 4ft 
13 1% I 

7 48 10% lDft 


18% ' A* RefgTr J6 4A 5 24 ■% 8% 

20% IlftRegalB JA 17 14 7 17* 17% 


3fl 22 RflSrt A 


377 25* 34ft. 


11*+ ft 

lift- % 

lft 

5*+ % 
10 + % 
58 - 2 % 
11 — % 
34 + % 

7% 

21*— * 
33 +, % 

4ft 

1 -v % 
WW+ % 
8 % — % 
17ft 

24ft— ft 


Salas flwra are unofficial 

d— New ready tow.o— New Yeartv Man. 

Unless otherwise rated, rates of dtridemb In IM faregalra 
table ore annual disbursements based on the hnf quarterly or 
Semi-annual dodarottan. Special or extra dividends or pay- 
ments not dBSfanotfld as reautor ore Identified hi the following 
f O fltn o ffl * . 

o— Also extro or extras, b— Annual rate pha stock Oh/ Wend, 
c— Liquidating dividend, e Ofldored or paid In preceding 12 
menliu. (-Declared or paid offer stock dtvtteM or tplll-up. J- 
Potd this veor, dividend omitted, deferred or no odian taken at 
last dividend meeting, k— Oetarred or paid this year, an accu- 
mulative Issue with dividends in amen, n— New issue, r — De- 
dared or paid In preceding 12 manlhs plus sleek dividend, t— 
Paid in stodL In precedn) 12 months, estimated cash value on 
ex-dMdend or ev-drttrRMHan dote: 

x — Ex-dhvMend or ex-riahti. y— Ex-dlvIdend and sates in full. 
7— SoteS In fvll- 

dd— Callad. wd— When tSstrtbutufl. wi— When Issued, ww— 
WWh warrants, xw— Without warranfs. sort— Ex-tfistrRwtfon. 

vl — I k bankruptcy or recefvtrthlpor Bebtsunsorganbad under 
Hie Bankruptcy Ad, ar securlKes assumed by such comratln 

Yflariv highs and tows reflect Ihe previous 53 weeks Pkn Itw 
current week, hut not itwiofflfth'adbtg day. 

Where a split or stock dlvWsnd a moulting to 28 per amt or 
more hm been paid the rears hioti-fow nxtge and dhridend are 
shown for Itw new stock only. 


XhemiridatyMir 

fiD$p*tips 


■ w f iBu wm nw . 

Jjnalbrfd^afeilmnc 


AELIM 

APAPrat 

AVMCp 

Accurov 

AdSIsnW 

AdvRoss 

AKMsh 

AiexAlex 

Alfcolnc 

AUvnB 

AHW 

Amors* 

AFum 

AOreet 

AlftGPS 

AMloroe 

ANottra 

AOuQar 


AWeWng 

Anodllc 

AngSA I 

AnoAGdl 

AntaCp 

MdUil 

ArdenGp 

AadCotoH 

AtlGsUI 

IARoaRsI 

Boireoul 

BdtlVPP 

iBonoHCl 


BoNdbe 9% 9ft 

— 34 34% 

10% 10ft 
9 9% 

2 2%> 
44% 45 
22% 23% 
54% 54ft , 
15% 15ft 
11 lift 1 
1» W% 
»ft 9% 
14ft 14ft 
5ft 6 
33* 34 
13% 15% 
36% 37% 

M* 16% 
2% 3 
58% 55% 
32 33 

CopEra 115-1421-16 | 
COpSwe 29 30% 


CresTro 
CuflrFds 
17% 17* Cydlren 
9 10 DenfvM 

4ft 4% 

12% 12ft 
13% 14% - ---- 

4ft 6% DekOlAg 
37*38% DofConT 
34 34% DeweyEI 
<1 44 DIoCrvs 

7% 7ft DlxnCnj 
6ft 6* DuOlfis 
22% 22% DoJIrGn 
5*5+14 
13* 13ft 
61* 62% 

25% 25% 

13ft 13ft 
23 23% 

23 23% 

61 63 
9ft 9ft 
13% 13ft 
79% 80% 

2B% 28% 

30% 31 
3* 3ft 
40% 41 
*4% 14* 

21 21 % 

13ft 13% 

11 11* 

10ft 10* 


jrnr 2pu ■■■i«w«vmi *m ierp w— 

IS 16% IWOSoUt 20ft 20ft 

17 17* Jomsbv 25% IS* PlonHIB 

32 32* Jerleos 24% 24% Ptartlne 

19% 19* JtffvFd +14 % Poes*. 

37* 37ft JasfvnM J7% 39* 

2% I KalsStpf 17 17* ftTStevn 

15* 16% Kalvar 2+16211-16 

359* 36% Koman s 23 23’ 


17% 17* 
31 31% 
I Dft 11 
£8% 6D 
40 40ft 
% 1 
7 7* 

33% 33* 


Dow Jones Averages 

Open HM Law dace chg. 

30 Ind 9860* 99944 MI.IB 992X9 +705 

3DTrn 43435 42933 42103 426M +1J3 

15 UH W40B Ute.11 1009 KSXS +403 

6551k 3nX7 38609 379X5 38303 +2J9 


NEW HIGHS— 81 


22* 22* Koysom 

19* 20% KrllVSv 

77-16 7% Keuftel 

28% 20% Kimball 



33% 33* Kuileke 

16* 16ft j- oncB in 

15% Uft LandRes 

LaneCa 


11% 12% 
21*21* 
9* 9ft 
6% 7 
16% 16% 
25 26 

15% 15% 
4ft 4% 
M% 14ft 
8 8* 
10 IBft 

13 13% 
2* ** 
5% 5% 

31 33% 

19* 19ft 
44* 4S 
32% 33 
16% 14% 
5* 5% 
21ft 21% 
20ft 20% 
54* 55% 
28ft 20ft 

14 14% 
29ft Z9ft 

3% 4% 
10 % 12 
25% 25* 

7<LL Mu 

21% 21* ! 


Composite 

Industrials 

Utilities 

Finance 

Trarac. 


„ 11% 11% 

4ft 5ft asg?" 20 Bands 

44 47 PuTDCao 14% 15 18 Public Utfts 

Oft 23* OoakrCh Uft 16* omSn 

31* Eft RogenPr 12ft 13 

a* g* Ravdim 63% 64 c*. 

m, 28 Rnytnnd 27 27% St* 

17U 17* 3% H 

19 19Va KDOtfCa 47V* ITfc 

21ft Comoustte 

23% 24 3 Mf Industrials 

71% 7*k JW? 23 23W UHlIflfll 

»%38* "SST “ 'JS FlnonS 

23* 22% S odller 3% 4% Tnxap. 

16% 14* 5afeco <1% 41* 

27* M SfMelGd 34 34% 

22 23% St Paid 48% 48% 

24ft 24% SCdiD 21-162+16 

12% 12ft SCTjAPH 60 63% 

rift 13ft Sensor 40* 41 composite 

r*™* “ ISSt iwwwilu 

45 45% Svcmst 44 44% Tranm 

<7-l6<ft 1x22^ 2£ «. uwnw 

36ft uvz ShMod 3Sft 3Sft T trance 

10% 10ft Stmnxjis 24ft Mft TS ™ n » 

33 34 SColWtr Uft 10% All r 

SS>. SBS OMrl 

SSS* sSSn 


»%mk Dow Jones Bond Averages 


Close an. 
40X9 -O01 
5908 +0X1 

4003 —0X3 


Standard & Poors 


»K5 Lm» Cteee N.c 
13208 13817 13X22 +U6 
16909 14676 149.13 +1A2 
SB05 49X7 50J4 +0X9 

1502 15J1 1505 40X2 

2831 2106 24.15 40X2 


NYSE Index 



F trance 


High Ldw Close M.C AmSLFIa 

— — 76X3 40X1 Berauel B 

— — 8900 48X8 Boeing 

— — 77.16 4004 Brit Pet 

— — 3X37 +0X1 GallhnMne 

— — TOTS -KLB4 .Colum Gas 

Curr Incan) 


Odd-Lol Trading in 1 V. Y. 


NEW LOWS— 23 

RreoPtMcMr sheHTRB 

Ceg*ijn d SouJer Ind 

HPtfgfto pe SunshMn 

Thomp sn Mw 
JSH'BnRM Tricentraln 

NoAmCoal UNCRas 

PSEG<IIW UnflevrMV 

RavolDuts 


44% 44* |£SH. P 
16% 17ft I StorlSt 
lift II* StrewCI 
ill t* Subaru 
32% 32* Super El 


ii itth our Sales "Short 

33*13* U2«9 32X428 938 

34% M — 340091 1077 

3ft 3* — 1WJ26 38X820 1067 

TO Jimel. 2BU2D 447.167 1022 

U%34% Moy 29. — 174,315 37*013 10U 

Bft Bft These tatmswemetudod inttiesatetHgures, 


TIME DC 

Tampax 

Tandm 


25 Die, Many Injured 


Buffets! 

BumoS 

CNLFln 

CPTCP I 

ColWISvl 

QsnradHl 


29ft 29ft 
93* 94 
65 46% 

37ft 76 
21ft 71* 
25ft 25* 
7* 7ft 

... 39 lift 

jl ft 21 7y Mueller 39% 30* TroyGWo 2* 3 
22* 22ft NorrgCps 24% 25% I jYJMlPO 

mv^in* NDta * 23* 24 UnMeGil 

13ft *UNGos 15% 15% I U5Enr 

5ft 5% NIckOGs 21% 21% I UftSur 


4% 4* T *wmP 

is* iKS 

W*3S% 

3* * Tigran- 

lift 11% I bb j , E!J. 

2% 2* TneoPrf 
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^k + ( % jured in a train crash in east-cen- 
n - w tral Poland Thursday, it was rc- 

is -S ported Friday. 
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here when a commuter train collid- 
TOdm pm **. w *? 1 a the reports 
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zn Nazareth Mayor Attacked 

“J The Associated Pros 

7|| TEL AVIV — Unidentified as- 
« sauants armed with sticks attadeed 
Mayor TewCk Zair of Nazareth as 
Ik attended a community mol ing 
Thursday, police said. Ffis injuries 
-Sh were termed sljghL 
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WORLD WITHOUT END 

By Francine du Plessix Gray. 314 pp. $12.95. 

Simon & Schuster, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020. 

Reviewed by John Leonard 
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M OST of us — unless we hale lit- 
erature and would loll it with a 
theorem or reduce all mystery to a 
Rorschach splotch that can only be 
deciphered by semiologists — choose 
up sides while reading a good noveL 
We root for a character, as though we 
were fans at a baseball game. In very 
good novels, the character for whom 
we are rooting will disappoint us; art 
is expensive and enthusiasm is cheap. 

“wodd Without End” is a very 
good novel, and a fine surprise. I was 
not an admirer of Francine du Plessix 
Gray’s first novel, although her non- 
fiction bodes “Divine Disobedi- 
ence” and “Hawaii: The Sugar- 
Coated Fortress” were graceful and 
intelligent and quirky. That first nov- 
el, “Lovers and Tyrants,” suffered 
from a sort of vegetable rot of lyri- 
cism, especially when she wrote about 
seat, which she wrote about as clumsily 
as D.R Lawrence. 

Ironic Excess 

There is sex in “World Without 
God,” but not much flora and fauna 
in the description of it There is lyric 
excess, in conversation, in letters and 
in thought — “old Romantic tripe. 
Divinity of the creator, artist as sacred 
vessel — bane of our existence! De- 
based Faustiamsm, elitist ooze. Kraut 
metaphysics doled out in seedy art 
schools” — but, obviously, it is ironic. 
Gray has chosen to satirise the art, the 
religion and the politics of the last 35 
years. She has also chosen to forgive 
the creatures of her satire; they are 
more disappointed in themselves than 
readers will be in them as characters. 

Edmund is the only child of an im- 
poverished Russian mother. His 
mother, Mara, teaches muse in New 
York to the children of the ruling 
class, who have more money and less 
talent than Edmund. So, in the sum- 
mer of 1945, speaking four lan guage s, 
Edmund finds himself adopted by a 
WASP family vacationing on Nan- 
tucket He is 15 years old, Claire is 15, 
Sophie is 15. Sophie is Jewish, and 
will grow up to be Barbara Walters. 
Claire, who takes care of wounded 
birds and rabbits, will fling herself 
into every radical cause from ami- 
vivisection to anti-Vietnam, and 
spend some trine as an Anglican mm 
Edmund, who deflowers Clairc and 
goes on to live with Sophie, win aban- 
don his painting for a career as a pro- 
fessor of art at Berkeley, preoccupied 
with Titian and the sacred and the 
profane. 

Claire and Sophie are his adamant 
muses. 

For most of the noveL we are hi the 
Soviet Union in 1975. Edmund, Claire 
and St*>hie are trying to come to 
tram with their long friendship. Most 
of the time we are also in Edmund’s 
head. He loved Claire and settled for 
Sophie and spent some dreary years 
— obhged to think about “the disput- 
ed meaning of clocks in 37th-ccniury 
still lifes,” Aztec symbols of parturi- 
tion and the “Augustan View of Prov- 
idence as Reflected in First-Century 
Numismatics” — * living with his own 
conservatism, a boy named Toby and 
that sense of melancholy, boredom 
and the void which he abhors in mod- 
em art. 

Edmund is the classic outrider. At 
age 15, he fell in love with die privi- 
leged Claire and Sophie. He found, in 
Claire’s father “Plinker,” the father be 
had never known, and years later be 
will revile the family oa Nantucket: 


“You can’t even do a proper Sunday 
lunch anymore.” Claire is “an al- 
coholic of purity,” a “medieval city- 
state. seif-suffideat, impregnable,” an 
expat on “moral jujitsu.” Sophie has 
been trained by her father — a talent 
agent who is “plump and lustrous as a 
bullet" — to nurture artists like Ed- 
mund. She is supposed to be a genius- 
groupie. 

In Russia on vacation, after three 
decades erf their obsessive triad, Ed- 
mund, Claire and Sophie sort them- 
selves ouL The conservative Edmund 
realizes that the new art is even worse 
than “the Pollock primal energy” he 
despised years ago. There is an at- 
tempted suicide. There is an Intourist 
guide whose hair is “bluntly cut as a 
sheaf of wheat," and who wins our af- 
fection. There is a dissident, aban- 
doned unconscionably by the author. 
There are too many adjectives that 
turn out to be “luminous” and too 
many adverbs that abuse the meaning 
of “presently.” 

But the reader chooses sides. In this 
novel about Renaissance art and Puri- 
tanism, about Anglican convents and 
academic departments of art, about 
friendship and that televised soap op- 
era “General Hospital” about lust 
and literature and missing fathers and 
saints full of greed and pride and envy 
— in this popcorn-popper of ideas, in 
which Edmund is the tourist of art, 
Claire the tourist of suffering and So- 
phie the tourist of everything, we are 
blessed with real people in the middle 
of an important argument about an 
and religion and sexuality. We are 
persuaded. 

Nantucket is splendidly evoked. So 
is Leningrad, whose roofs are 
“shimmering like the variegated scales 
of a riant lizard.” So is New York, 
and the “terrible slowness” of Ed- 
mund (who “always realized things 
awfully late”) and Sophie (whose 
breasts are “like bread loaves warm 
from the oven”). Claire, who would be 
a saint, who would love her rabbits to 
deaih, escapes us, and she is trapped 
somewhere else between an and relig- 
ion. between witness and victim. 

1 chose Sophie to root for. It’s been 
a long time in novels since I was a fan 
Gray tells us that “Orpheus 
dismembered will continue to sing, his 
head floating down our rivers." A real 
fnend will either scoop up the head or 
hit it with a stick. Gray scoods and 
smgs. 
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THAT SCRAUBLH) WORD GA1E 

® by Henri Arnold and Bob Uo 


Unscramble these tour Junbies, 
one letter to each square, to tonm 
tour ordinary words. 


jray scoops and 


John Leonard is on the staff of The 
New York Tunes. 


Saturday Review _ 
Picks New Editor 

The AstodettxJ Prexj 

NEW YORK — Stephen R Shep- 
ard. national affairs editor of 
Newsweek magazine, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the cultural news 
magazine Saturday Review. 

Shepard, 41, succeeds Carll Tucker, 
29, who announced last month that he 
was resigning July 1 because he was 
not comfortable working at the maga- 
zine as an employee. Tucker and some 
other investors owned the magazine 
until he sold it a year ago to Marco 
Communications, Inc. 
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WHAT A TK1P OM A 
MA©IC CARPET 
l UNCK3UBTEDLY I©. 


. Now strang e the circled tetters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested bythe above cartoon. 
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.(Answers Monday} 

Yesterday's I Jum6tes VILLA CLEFT ABDUCT WHALER 
I Answer What's a nervous sorceress called?— 

A "TWITCH" 


“Registered as a newspaper at the Post Office” 
'‘Printed in Great Britain " 
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Borg Storms to Paris Final; 
Beats Clerc in 5 Sets 
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By .Nick Stout 


ually lost the match when he was 
beaten on a dean cross-court re- 


turn of volley, 
9d~whai-h 


- Asked "what h takes to defeat 
Boig, Peed replied: “Maybe I have 


Lendl and Cere are a couple of 
experts <hj day. and few were 
surprised that their match lasted 
four hours and 23 minutes. 

With the score tied, 5-5 in the 


. PARIS •“ Bjorn Borg 
some color to his game Fnday and 
drove 1 Victor Pact out of the ^ 

French Open tennis tournament. . to; mgjnwe-ffly volley. Especially 
64, 64, 7-5. Hie victory earned ■ ^ Cc >\ Borg was getting 

Borg a meeting with Ivan Lendl to them and passing me” 
for the championship Sunday. 

Lendl eliniiiiated Jose-Luis-: 

Oere, 3-6, 64, 4-6, 74, 6-2, after : 
surviving a match point in 'the 

fourth set's tiebreaker. . 

Borg had lost to Peed for* fee . . fewnh set, Lendl was serving at 0- 
first time last April 14 .in-Monte, ^^sfraggling to stay in the match. 
Carlo, and perhaps he was inspired • He won the next five points to go 
by an urge to settle 'accamtftr To ahead, 65, but Clerc quickly 
complement his familiar ground pulled even on his serve, 
strokes and backhand ; passmff Lkidl jumped to a 61 in the tie- 
shws, Borg dusted offiris vofley breaker, but Oerc fought back to 
and made it work — egjed^Cy in go ahmri. 54. Lendl a 
the first set, . •. . r ■ ; \ . ' - 

“1 tried to come in asmneh^as I 
could,” he said. Tit’S- difficult ;.io 
make perfect passing shots: all the 
time” ‘ 

Peed, frpmjparagnay, has been ’ 
highly popular, at Rnlgnd. Garros 


Lendl evened it 
in' which each 


Stadium ever since he cruised into 
the 197S> :fiiiaL agaiast Borg by 
sweeping past Hari^- .Sdlbmon. ; 
Gumenno Vilas aid and Jtipmy 
Connors. ,-v :■•••’ ‘ 7 ' 

Although be tost his quest for 
the title uiat year, Peed extended 
Borg, to four sets,: something no- 
body has, been. aBie to do here 
since: . 

In losing Friday, Pecci displayed 
his full repertoire. While his ag- 
gressiveness earned him many 
points, he was frustrated by the 
consistent accuracy of Borg’s re- 
turns. Peed also bad trouble con- 
trolling the reins an his first ser- 
vice. .. 

“Sometimes I served well, but he 
returned everything.” Peed said. 
“So I kept .trying to serve harder 
did harder. That’s why I was miss- 
ing.” Peed’s serve seemed to be 
working in the third set, but by 
then Borg was also in high gear. 

In the first set, Borg moke serve 
to go .ahead, 2-1. . The pair then 
played an extended game that was 
finally wan by Peca aa. a passing 
shot that sailed past Borg, who was 
breathing pfi the net Each held 
serve until the score was 4-4; then 
Borg went on top as Peed netted a 
drop-shot. Borg wrapped up the 
set six pouits later, when Peed vol- 
leyed long 

Peed opened the second set by 
double faulting at love40. He 
broke bade later to make the scene 
3-3, but he was being beaten with 
frequency by the fine 
Borg, now settling bade 
t at the baseline. ■ 

With Borg serving for the set at 
54, Peed created two set points by, 
sending hafts farther than the rules 
penmL He saved the first one with 
a good volley, but lost tile set on 
another long sol - 

Anger’ Vented •• t ■' 

But Peed thought the ball had 
landed in bounds, and to vent his 
anger, be opened the third set with 
a service ace. He broke Borg in. the 
sixth game to gp ahead, ; 62, but 
promptly allowed Borg to. get tiw 
game back by netting. easy ;drop. 
shots. - r = 

Peed broke again to take a 63 : 
lead, but be could not capitalize oc 
iL as he gave away two set points 
and lost the ninth game by double 
faulting: 

.With Borg serving at 4-5, Peed 
established set point: A drop-shot 
left Food sprawled on the clay, but 
it was so good Barg could not 
touch it Bat Peed squandered the 
o p por tu nity again, making three 
consecutive errors that leftV.lhe 
nutiefc tied at 65: 

Exasperated, Pod double-faali- 
ed twice in the next game, and & 

Aoki’s 67 Leads 
In Atlanta Golf 5 
7 Are Tied at 68 

The Associated Press 


player returned shots that every- 
body was writing off as winners. 

Clerc pulled ahead, 65 — giving 
him match point — but Lendl es- 
caped by unloading a serve that his 
rival could barely gel his racket on. 
Lendl took the lead when Clerc 
sent a ball into the net, but then he 
made the same mistake and it was 
even again. 


Lendl went ahead again with a 
forehand down the line and 
brought on a fifth set by confront- 
ing O ere with the ball at his feel. 

With the score al 2-2 in the fifth, 
Clerc was serving at 40-love. Lendl 
stayed with every point, however, 
until he had won the game. It 
seemed to break Clerc’s resolve, as 
he was never again in the match. 

“Physical condition made a dif- 
ference,” Lendl said. Tm very 
very fiL He got a little tired at the 
beginning of the fifth set. 1 recog- 
nized that and Lried to take advan- 
tage of it” 

Lendl who is 21, has defeated 
Borg in two of the six matches they 
have played. Last year in Basel 
Switzerland, the pair battled for 
four and a half hours indoors be- 
fore Lendl was able to win the fifth 
SCL 

Borg got his revenge last Janu- 
ary, when he stopped Lendl in 
three straight sets in the Masters 
tournament. 

“I consider Borg to be the big- 
gest player in the history of ten- 
nis,” Lendl said. “It will be tough 
to play against him in the final, 
but 1 promise you I will try.” 



Bjorn Borg 
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One more time. 


U.S. Sport Tangled in TV’s Cable Web 


By Mike Rabun 

l/ttiud Press IniemaOonaJ 

DALLAS — Its growth has been like one of 
those creatures that swells to fall-screen size 
over the space of two hours in a science-fiction 
movie. 

At first the growth was gradual, generally un- 
noticed by the public. Now its expansion is rap- 
id and well-publicdzed. And future growth of 
cable television is almost incalculable. 

About sure thing is dial the day of free tele- 
casts of major athletic events is drawing to a 
dose. As fanner Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty Athletic Director Russ Potts puts h: 

“Right now, your son says to you, ‘Daddy, 
were than really days when you could buy a 
hot dog for a quarter? 

like Son, Like Grandson 

“Well your grandson will be sitting on your 
lap in a few years and he will say to you, 
‘Granddaddy, do yon mean you used to be able 
to turn on the television set and watch the Dal- 
las Cowboys play for free?” 

Each day Dew television sets are added to 
cable’s empire. Ax any hour of the day or sight, 
some form of sports programing can be seen for 
a fee. Subscription stations are appearing in 
market after market like weeds along the high- 
way.. - 

Ten years ago, according to the National 
Cable Television Association, there were 53 
mflEan cable subscribers around the country. 
Now there are 19.1 mflfion. Mare than half the 
TV-set owners who have the opportunity to 
subscribe to a cable service do so. The growth 
seems-ahsost out of control 

The hierarchy of professional sports is wor- 
ried about possible oversaturation brought 
about by cable TV. If a viewer can turn on his 
set and see one, two or three baseball games, 
why should he go out to the ballpark and pay to 
root for the home team in person? 

Bat -there is an even greater concern growing 
among dubownos: If cable co mp anies are 


making millions and millions of dollars show- 
ing my team, where is my share? 

“Right now. you don't really have any pro- 
tection for your product,” said Potts, now in 
the employ of the Chicago White Sox. “We are 
seen everywhere and we are not being compen- 
sated for il” 

Chicago’s games are shown on ” supersta- 
tion” WGN-TV. Because that station utilizes a 
satellite, its signal can be picked up by cable 
systems throughout the nation. The same is true 
for Ted Turner’s WTBS-TV in Atlanta, which 
shows Atlanta Brave games. 

Owners want to be sure they are compensat- 
ed for having their product shown from coast to 
coast 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
following a lengthy study, voted to deregulate 
cable TV and remove restrictions on “exclusivi- 
ty of signal.” Broadcasters won a stay of that 
ruling. The battle is still being fought. 

Meanwhile, Congressional legislation has 
been introduced that would reinsutute the regu- 
lations and thus provide some form of compen- 
sator!, which would be determined by the Copy- 
right Regulatory Tribunal. Cable companies 
contend such control would stunt their growth 
and raise costs to their subscribers. 

While all that is being hashed out, Potts and 
his fellow wheeler-dealers have another idea. By 
next season the White Sox will likely be in- 
volved in their own subscription television 
package, which could be a forerunner for other 
major league teams and major colleges. 

The numbers make sense to Potts. It would 
cost $20 a month to subscribe to the White Sox 
package. That’s S24 milli on a year for every 
1 00,000 subscribers. 

“If the White Sox make our thing fry there 
would be no need to stop at baseball,” said 
Potts. “It would be the same principle as ESPN 
[the 24-hour cable sports network]. But it would 
be locally oriented.' 5 

Potts envisions such subscription stations in- 
teracting tike a chain of fast-food establish- 
ments all across the country. 

Say the White Sox have 20 dates in which 


they play day games and are looking for some- 
thing to fill the airwaves at night. They might 
work out a deal with the Texas Rangers' sub- 
scription station — if there was one — to trade 
20 games. 

In other words, the same athletic event can 
bring revenue to many different pockets. 

The problem with the current network televi- 
sion contracts, in Potts’ opinion, is that they 
simply do not provide the kind of money that 
will ultimately be available from cable or sub- 
scription stations. 

The upcoming National Football League sea- 
son will be the last under the league’s present 
contract with the three commercial networks. 
Another will be signed before the 1982 season, 
probably lasting for four years. 

Thai contract, many feel, will be the last 
granted to commercial networks by the NFL. 
By the second half of the 1980s, cable TV will 
be so widespread it should be able to compete 
successfully for any and all big-time sports. 

Tm no Lawyer, ... * 

But before it is. the issue of who gets bow 
much will be argued. “It's not fair if a game is 
seen all over hell's half-acre and you are not 
being compels ted for it,” said Potts. “Tm no 
lawyer, but in every other element of society 
you have the right to protect your product” 

The rules of the game are still being written. 
Big bucks are at stake and some of those right- 
ing for them could well wind up in the Supreme 
Court before everything is settled. 

Looking ahead, Potts mentioned college bas- 
ketball. But he might as well have been talking 
about all professional and intercollegiate 
sports. 

“Without a doubt this [cable and subscrip- 
tion] television will have an impact on the 
whole membership of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association,” Potts said. “It is a thriv- 
ing example of entrepreneurs working in a free 
enterprise psychology.” 

The enterprise may be free. But it seems al- 
most certain that within a few years, much of 
big-time televised sports will not be. 



a Pink Gown and Badminton 


By George Vecsey 

New York Times Service 

■NEW YORK — She had a date 
to a prom in another city. In the 
evening she would come home 
from ba dminto n practice and 
transform herself from jock to 
belle of the ball, parading through 
the living room in the frilly pink 
Mary ^CcFadden gown she had 
discovered downtown on a 

mark ed-down rack. 

= ■ Her father could not ken up 
with the transformations. Forget 
about the tittle giri who used to an- 
nounce ^my feet are tired” every 
time they went to the city or when 
she arrived borne from kmdexgar- 
tenai 1 1:30 each morning, to ; 


mo mma 1 

ATLANTA — Aoki birdied . land ami die antics of the Cookie 


the first four holes Thursday ea. 
route to a 67 and the first round 
lead in the Atlmita Classic golf 
tour nament 

Aolti was a shot in front of a 
formidable group that included 
Jack NicKtans, Tom Watson, Lan- 
ny Wadktns (who played one 
string 'Of four holes 5-under. with 
three birdies and an eagle), Gary 
McCord, Tommy Valentine, Cal- 
vin Peete and Roger Mallbi e — 
who birdied his last four holes. 


Monster - with him. That was an- 
cient history. . Time was speeding 

up- : ■■ 

Only IS mouths a go his dangh- 
disco v ert d the joy of being 
— ishmg herself into shape, 
invited herself along cm 
one of his afternoon inns. 


would lock her in the eye and talk 
pleasantly before a match. She also 
had to learn to blend the liking ' 
and the disliking into her own de- 
sire to beat them alL 
• The lriller instinct did not trans- 
fer into all sports. Last fall, she 
discovered she did not want to risk 
her ceflisfs fingers catching gym- 
class football passes, playing 
against boys. Her time for all-out 
effort would come this spring in 
hw last hi gfr school badminton 
season. 

The invitation to the prom ar- 
rived early in the season. Her fa- 
ther remembered the young man 
from last summer, when a group of 
teen-agers assembled near the 
George Washington Bridge for a 
three-week biking tour to Quebec. 
The young man from the Midwest 
had seemed bright and sensitive, 
comfortable with his own parents. 

After the bicycle tour, the 
man and young woman had 
friendly notes every month or so, 
cuhmnatmg in the invitation to the 
prom. She was thrilled when her 


exercise and diet Most of her role - ^ 

models were women: her mother. 

her ceflo teacher, the leader on her «>rtwomghts mtheMidwesL 
summer bicycle tour. Her father The bad m i nt on season began 
Nickbul ^kirinR to last com- was glad to be able to share a few . welL She wodeed her way onto the 
petiti^fflSearance before defend- rudunentaiy points about being a second doubles team with a new 
f _ ii. ,« tic jock. 

thee came an afternoon. 





ing his title' in the U.S. Open 
championship, had a share of the 
lead until be 3-putted for his. only 
bogey of the day on the find hole. 
Watson, golfs leading money 
winner for the last four seasons 
and leading the list this year, 
the front side in 32 and the 
with nine pars. 

Ray Floyd topped a large group 
at 69, while defending champion 
Larry Nelson had a 73. 

•V] Transactions 

; BASEBALL 

AsMiicov LWM 

TEXAS — Traded Botov Bond*. euHtoMsr. 
from Wkhtto of ft* Amartobn Awdafloo lo 1h» 
Ghtoago Cuba lor cashmaa akmr to borarwd 
tour. 

HOnOBOl LOftfO l - 

ST. LOUIS— Ptacrt Mifc» .R oomy. hfioUar. 
on the 15-do* FW. Moved Otjrvetf Par- 

lor. colcfcer, Iran the ts^jWiWw! Ufl to the 
7140V dbabMIlst. '* 

FOOTRWX ' 

NottoMl Footed Uosoa 
P HOUSTON— Stoned Bill tint, dofomh* 
bodcr and PotBort Fowlr. nmujrtrr . 

Knlnle, Benitez to Fight 

Unded Press I/aemaSkmal 

PHOENIX. — Worid Boxing As- 
sociation junior middleweight 
champion Ayub Knlnle has signed 
to . fight World Boxing Council 
super- welterweight, champion, 
rifted Benitez in a- un ifi ca ti on 


But mere came an 
when they were tunning their fa- 
vorite two and a- half-mile loop, 
that she «kwd if he would mind 
waiting by the car while she ran . 
another male. Now she takes four- 
mile runs before breakfast, even on 
days when she has badminton 
matches. 

She discovered badminton last 
spring, shortly after she began run- 
ning. It may sound like something 
done al lawn parties, but it is also 
a varsity sport complete with tmi- 
fonns, home, and away m at ches, 
league championships and county 
championships. It also has its mys- 
tique, its competition, its strategy. 
She quickly discovered the chal- 
lenge of beating somebody else, of 
playing to win. 

Tbe Mysteries 

Just as the prom gown trans- 
formed her into an elegant young 
woman, the badminton brought 
out a killer instinct that had been 
hnlring inside the tittle giri. It was 
fun to smash a shuttlecock through 
the defensive swing of an oppo- 
nent. It was fun to make a drop 
shot and watch an opponent’s b6 
latfidhmgc.. 

She also delved into the myster- 
ies of competition ' — why girls 


partner began winning match 
after match. Six; was particularly 
happy with the coach, a man who 
has long coached boys in football 
and basketball but proved he 
could also motivate female ath- 
letes. 

When the badminton players 
loafed in practice, he railed them 
^pork chops” — in his vocabulary 
the worst possible thing an athlete 
could be. The girls respected him 
but did not fear him. The cellist 
liked to call ham by his last name: 
“Jessen, you want us to roll up the 
.nets?” He could handle h. 

Because he was fair, she wanted 
to please the c o ach. One day she 
misunderstood his instructions at 
the end of practice and changed 
out of her uniform while the rest of 
the team ran laps round the track. 
He did not fence her to change 
bank because, he said, "I know 
you’ll do your running on your 
own.” The next morning she did 
four miles, including a lap past his 
house: He happened to be standing 


by the front door and he waved at 
hex. 

In the best shape of her life, she 
discovered she could make shots 
she had never been able to make 
before The running and the prac- 
ticing was mu king her perform bet- 
ter. A couple of weeks ago the 
team upset the defending division 
champions and the coach proudly 
announced they had a chance to 
qualify for he county tournament. 
The county tournament would be 
held on the same weekend as the 
prom in the Midwest. 

“He’ll kill me,” the daughter ex- 
claimed that night. At first her par- 
ents did not know if she was talk- 
ing about the coach or her friend 
in the Midwest. Maybe she did not 
know, either, until she began talk- 
ing out loud about the dilemma: 

She wanted to wear the gown to 
a prom in another city, wanted to 
visit a good friend. But she and her 
doubles partner and her team- 
mates and her coach had been 
working two months to challenge 
for first place. 

*No Way I Can Go’ 

“We won’t know until the week 
before the prom if we qualify for 
the county tournament,* she told 
her parents. “I can’t make him 
hang on until then. If I decide to 
go to the pram, they’d throw me 
off the team right away and my 
doubles partner couldn’t play for 
the individual tide, either. I’ve 
bed working on this all spring. 
There’s no way I ran go to the 
prom.” 

She called hex friend in the Mid- 
west who said he understood com- 
pletely. He could easily ask one of 
the girls in his school and maybe 

he would come East this summer. 

\ 

As soon as she made her deci- 
sion, the team lost a match and feQ 
into a tie for first place, forcing a 
playoff with last-year’s champions. 

In the playoff, the young woman 
and her teammates were defeated, 
leaving them with no tournament 
on the day of the prom in the Mid- 
west. She still holds up the design- 
er gown and wonders when she 
will get to wear iL But she knows 
she would rather have worn her 
hlue-and-whiie badminton um- 
form on the day of the prom. 


Thursday Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Tmujs 120 000 000—3 10 1 

Minnesota 20 007 DO*— 7 10 0 

Matlock. Hough Ul. Korn II) and Sundbers; 
Arroyo tod Wyiwsor. W Arr o «*0. M L — Mat- 
iNkH 

Boston Ml Oil 010-4 Q 0 

Cleveland 000 011 012—4 f ■ 

Torre*. Clear Ml. Burwnetar (*! and Ged- 
mani Saillaer, Men u e (41. Stanton ft 1 and Dies. 
W — Torrez, 5-1 L — S Of liner, VI HR* — Boston, 
Lanstonl (31. Cleveland. Dtaz (31. Mann I no (21. 
Baltimore 000 000 003--3 6 I 

New York MB 304 10*— 12 12 0 

Ford. UMtofaer fij. Stubborn (7) and Graham; 
Neiaan. La Roche (•; and Cenme. Foot* l»J.w— 
Netanv 2-1. L— Font 1 - 1 . HRs— Baltimore. 
Douer Cl >, Murray (71. N.V_ Revert no (4). 
Oakland Q2D 000 000-0 11 T 

Oilcana ooo ooo a* i 0 -l 

Langford and N ewman; Dotson. Farmer If) 
and FBI W-Oatewv 6-X HR— Oakland. Pooe 
(4). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Montreal 000 000 010— I 7 1 

sj. u>ots an ooi oo*— 4 * 2 

Gulllcluan. Reardon 17} tod Rama; Sorensen 
and SanGto. w— Saremen. f-4. Lr-Gwtllckaon.2- 

ft. 

Houston on 100 770— S 14 0 

San DMW 20! Ml 00 m— 7 13 0 

jjtlekre. Serov* <41. Smith (6). LoCerte M) 
and Astoy, PuloN (»; Mura, Curtis (7). Luca 
ft} and Kennedy. W— Mura. 2-7. L—J.Niakra, i-4. 
HRs— Houston, c nu (■). Cedeno (2). San Otesa 
Bom (31. 

Chlcaoo 000 000 HO 0—4 9 9 

PHttburoh MI 020 000 1-6 IS I 

Krukow, Catfurlck (4). CaeUM (71. Tidrow IS), 
McGtottilen 110} and J-Davfa; Rhoden. Jackson 
17). Tekirfve HI tod Nicosia, Pena <»). W— 
Tekutvfc 2-3. L— MeGtothlen. 0-1 HR— Pitts- 
burgh. Parker tst. 


Yankees Maul Orioles, 12-3 


Wtahmgion Poss Struct 

NEW YORK — Circle it onycur 
calenders: the Iasi 1 1 days of the 
baseball season. Sept. 24-Oct. 4. 
Plan on keeping tabs on the New 
York Yankees and Baltimore Ori- 
oles when they meet next time. 

As they left Yankee Stadium, all 
the old heads on both sides knew 
the meaning of Thursday night’s 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

1 2-3 Yankee romp — as well as the 
impact of the past II days, in 
which the teams have played six 
ie. What they knew was what 
feared all along. Neither side 
Can get rid of the other. Each is 
just too good. 

The Orioles were shot, stuffed 
and mounted Thursday. New York 
completed a three-game sweep 
with a 17-hit offense and eight inn- 
ings of one-hit shutout pitching by 
20-year-old rookie Gene Nelson. 

The Yankees led, 1 1-0, after six 
innings, blasting Dave Ford for 
seven runs in fewer than four inn- 
ings. And after leadoff man Al 
Bumbry singled to open the game, 
Baltimore did not get another hit 
off Nelson until the ninth, when 
Rich Dauer and Eddie Murray 
homered and Terry Crowley dou- 
bled. 

It was a night or ovations for the 
home team. Bobby Murcer got one 
for his l .000th career run batted 
in. Dave Revering, who ignited the 
sweep with his 1 lih-inning home 


moved within .004 of first-place 
Baltimore. “And do you know 
what it all means? It don’t mean a 
damn thing. These teams are so 
close that only one thing’s for cer- 
tain: The next time we meet [seven 
times in those final 11 days] its 
going to be for the cash.” 

That's almost certainly the cor- 
rect view. That’s why Oriole Man- 
ager Earl Weaver was in the mood 
he always saves for meaningless 
catastrophes. “.Ain’t baseball a 
wonderful game?” he chirped. “We 
got a nice little race now. This’ll 
remind us who we’re up against.” 

Twins 7, Rangers 3 

In Bloomington. Minn.. Ron 
Jackson 'and Danny Goodwin each 
drove in two runs to lead the 
Twins to a 7-3 victory over Texas. 
Bill Stein, who broke an American 

League record with his seventh 
consecutive pinch-hit last week, 
failed in his effort to lie the major 
league record of eight when he 
grounded out in the ninth. 

WMte Sox 4. A’s 2 
In Chicago. Chet Lemon’s single 

in the eighth snapped a 2-2 tie and 
gave the White Sox a 4-2 victory 
over Oakland. 

Red Sox 6, Indians 5 

In Cleveland. Carney Lansford 
hit the game-winning homer in the 
eighth as Boston defeated the Indi- 
ans, 6-5. Mike Toreeat 5-2) allowed 
six hits and two Cleveland runs be- 
fore Mark Gear relieved him with 


into the ninth and gave up a two- 
run home run to Rick Manning be- 
fore Tom Burgmeier came on for 
his Fifth save. 

Pirates 5, Cubs 4 

In the National League, in Pitts- 
burgh, Lee Lacy tripled and scored 
on Dale Berra’s bioop single in the 
IDih to give the Pirates a 54 deci- 
sion over Chicago — keeping the 
10-36 Cubs winless in 17 gam es on 
artificial lurf’this season. 

Cardinals 4, Expos 1 

In Si. Louis. Dane Iorg went 3- 
for-3. drove in a run and scored 
twice in the Cardinals’ 4-1 defeat 
of Montreal. Lary Sorensen, who 
had losi his last four decisions. 

raised his record to 54 by scatter- 
ing seven singles (three of them by 
Larry Parrish). 

Padres 7, Astros 5 

in San Diego, first baseman 
Randy Bass, out of the starting 
lineup since April 28 because of an 
early-season slump, drove in four 
runs with a single, double and ho- 
mer lo boost the Padres past Hous- 
ton. 7-5. It was San Diego's first 
victory' over the Astros in six 
games this season. 


run Tuesday, got one for another two out in the sixth. Clear pitched 
homer. And Nelson got one for 
matching fellow rookie Dave 
Righelti, who also shut out the 
Orioles for eight innings Wednes- 
day. “I felt,” beamed Nelson, “just 
like you’d think I’d feel.” 

Last week, the Yankees left Bal- 
timore after losing two brilliantly 
close games and one embarrassing 
slugfesL Now the roles are re- 
versed. Baltimore dropped two 
brilliant, tense games — both on 
Yankee homers in the llth innin g 
And they were humiliated in a 
slugfesL 

“We crushed ’em,” said Reggie 
Jackson after the Yankees had 
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Monday Ruling 
Is Expected on 
Baseball Strike 

United Press International 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Whether 
m^jor-league baseball will go on 
strike this season is up to U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Henry Werker, who is 
expected to rule Monday on a re- 
quest for an injunction filed by Lbe 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The NLRB wants Werker to is- 
sue an injunction prohibiting the 
clubowners from inserting a provi- 
sion in their basic agreement with 
the players that would grant them 
compensation if they lose a player 
through free agency. Without the 
provision, the players would have 
no reason to strike 

If Werker refuses to grant the 
NLRB request for a one-year in- 
junction and the owners imple- 
ment their compensation plan, 
Marvin Miller, executive director 
of the Players Association, says the 
players mil strike not more than 
48 hours later. 

Weker presided over hearings on 
the matter here Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

The NLRB sought the injunc- 
tion after filing an unfair-labor 
practices charge against the own- 
ers. The NLRB claims the owners’ 
refusal to disclose their financial 
records constitutes a failure to bar- 
gain in good faith. An injunction 
would postpone a strike while an 
administrative judge rules on 
whether the owners are obligated 
to open their books to the players. 


Veteran Bonds 
Fits Right In on 
Bad-News Cubs 

Unued Press International 

PITTSBURGH — After sev- 
eral months in tbe minor 
leagues. Bobby Bonds finally 
got a shot at the majors again 
but — the Chicago Cubs’ luck 
running true to recent form — • 
be lasted only a few minutes in 
his first game. 

The Cubs purchased the vet- 
eran’s contract Thursday from 
the American Association 
Wichita Aeros. Bonds arrived 
here at 6:15 p.m. and, starting 
in right field against the Pi- 
rates. broke the little finger of 
bis right hand shortly before S. 

With one out in the bottom 
of the first inning, on the first 
ball that came his way. Bonds 
attempted a running catch of a 
line drive to right-center by 
Tim Foli. The ball slapped by. 
and Bonds took several off-bal- 
ance strides before tumbling to 
the artificial turf. 

Bonds. 35. broke into tbe 
majors with San Francisco in 
1968 and has played for eight 
learns. He is the' only major- 
leaguer ever to hit 30 homers 
and steal 30 bases in five differ- 
ent seasons. He has a career 
batting averge of .269, along 
with 326 home runs. 1,005 runs 
baited in and 456 stolen bases. 
St- Louis released him after he 
hit .203 in 1980. 

Hitting cleanup. Bonds had 
not batted in the Cubs’ one- 
two-three top of the first “I 
feel I can help the Cubs, but I 
can’t where 1 am now,” said 
Bonds, ex anting the cast that 
will remain on his hand for 
three weeks. 

The last-place Cubs lost, 5-4. 



UwNd A— fctonoNu ni 


Oriole Mark Belanger collided with Yankee first baseman Dare Revering in tbe second inning 
Thursday, and then fell into tbe path of umpire Nick Brenigen, who tided WQlie Randolph's throw 
to first had nipped Belanger. The Orioles argued to no avail, and the Yankees went on to win, 12-3. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• OONTACTA INTERNATIONAL • 

Escort Sarvioa in Europe: 

GBtMANYi 06103-86 


>132 


SUjJCT-W 

title hcm^A ■ fromsome spools w»asulLa and 
Rank, Ino,- the promote^ laud would ,not -even return 

late Thursday ^ihe two. wll meet in / ^ smtueeoclc . ■ 

October. The site and date arc to 

be determined- / ^ fram olher 50110015 


a stray 
courtesy, buz 


Monday, June 8 

RACING AT SAINT-CLOUD 

A Gala Program with 

THE PRIX JEAN DE CHAUDENAY 

Grand Prix du fti n temps - Groupe II 
300,000 Francs to the winner. 

At the gateway of Paris. SAiYT-CLOUD can be DIRECTLY REACHED by 
numerous and fast mean* of transport. 


m adC 


smrzBtUNbi oowSuSSem 

Zoricfc - 8ml - tmrm - Buna - 


0049-61G3-86122 



103-16122 
Cotta 

01-42*7969 

LONDON. 

OTTCS EEC CAPITALS 

Tab Gammy D6103-W122 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE, U.S JL 

ESCORT SS2V1CE, 

EVBYMBE YOU «X AMEHCAI 

• 212-359-6273 
212-961 1945/461 2421 


K1BMAHONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

NXU&A. 

Tmd nn p diei a wdi 
mab&nud esoorh. 

Mcder Crate OtohAccnfed. 
21x5*65-7196 or 765-7754. 
330 W. 56th &. N.Y..KY. 10019. 
Inter ntoonal Escorts needed 


MAMOD - UA ESCORT SBtVKE. Tafc 
458 60 01 Madrid 

BRU5SM5 - IB; 0049-4103-82048. 

Omago beert Serviea/Gamany. 
DUBSBDORF ESCORT SBtVNZ. Tgfc 
021 1-497605. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


REGENCY - USA 


WORLDWIDE MUTUNQUAL 
E5COKT SBtVKE 

NEW YORK CITY 

Tgl: 212-8384027 

& 212-753-1864 

By reservation only. 


SILVER FOX 

ESCORT SBVICE 

NEW YORK 

OUICAU. 

212-691-7734 

212-741-2524 


CAPRICE 

BCORT SERVICE 

IN NEW YORK 
TR: 212-737 3291. 


Z ffiE N ,S5°? r SB™ TeL 057 5 
IB 75. 11J0- T pjiL/6-gpjn. 

escort Se_ 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SBVICE 
NEW YORK 213-243-0838 or 
212-874.1310 

MIAMI. ROSBA. 306-635-1732 
FT. FLAUDB^ALE, FLA. 305-962-5477 

Other major atiu ewatabh. 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

670AaRiStnaL 
London W1 

TEL 446 3724 or 486 1158 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Etoert Sorvka lot 736 5877. 


• LONDON 

Classics Escort Service 

TEL 794 2901 


AMSTERDAM 

HONESTY 

ESCORT SBVKX. HL 233143. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AWIOCATS 

Escort Seruk* 
LONDON 437 4741/2 
12 flOOn - midnight 


LONDON 
ESCORT AGENCY 

Tel 231 1150 or 231 B81& 


LONDON 

TOWN ESGOKT AGENCY 
01-7597132. 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT CUBE SSVKE 
Tab 247731. 


AMSTERDAM 

BtHON ESCORT SBVKE 
Tafc 852259 - 834053 - 436730 


ULTIMA 

NEW YOUt BOORT SERVICE 

faerworiorB 212-772-3510 or 777-5857 


LONDON - CHELSEA GRL bean Ser- 
vice, 51 Beoudiamp Haea. London 
SWl Tf* 01 5B4 651372749, 4-12 pm. 


GENEVA -EVE 

Escort Service. Tat 022/3 2 09 03 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


EEC CAPITALS Escort Service 
GERMANY (01 783 T 5719 


• MW YORK ESCORT SERVICE* 

TeL 21242M133 or 2124200636 


COPENHAGEN BCOIT SBVICE. 
TefcOI 197032. 

ROME EUROPE Escort & Guide Sar- 
VK8. Tel: 06/5892604 . 589 1146 10 
an. - 10 pm. 

LOUISA ESCORT SBVKE Heathrow. 
Surrey & London Aiecs. TeL 01 390 
4099 12 -10 pm. 

HEATHROW ESCORT SBVKE. ate 
OiefeNm TeL 0452 23146, 12 m - 
12pm 

LOM)ON CONTACT Eicon Service. 
TeL 01 462 4000, 01 -402 4008 Ctt 01 - 
4020282. 

VENNA - HARMONY been Service. 

TeL 63 89 05 or 02244/2418. 

ZURICH - Tafc 0049 - 610342048 . 

Omega Escort Saneca/Garmany. 
RANKfURT - WSS&ADB4 - MARC 
SHWIEY bowl Str*M 061 1/282728. 
RAMOUST - KARB4 Eicon Service. 
Tet 0611481662. 

FRANKFURT ESCORT AGENCY. Tel- 
0611 -691653. 

LONDON JUJETTE bwrt J*™*. 

12 a.m. - 12 pjn. TeL 01 3285314. 
CHANTBIE ESCORT SBtVKE. Lon- 
don 231 1 158 or 231 B81BL 
■CHAMPAGNE- ESCORT 5&VKE. AO 
London arcca. 01-228-4 1 64. 

LONDON - JACQUBBE Eicort Ser- 
vka. Tel: 402 7949. 

ZOC LONDON t HEATHROW Eicort 
Agency. Tel. 579 6444. 

LONDON EXECUTIVE E»ert Serve*. 
T* 2623108. 

ELIZABETH ESCORT SffVlCE London 
Tela 883 0626. 

N.Y.C. MIA 8 GASSatf fawn & 
Guide Service. 212 888 0103. 
EUROPEAN MALE 8 -fBMAU! tort 
Service. NewYorfc City. 212-5414886. 
AMSTERDAM-.! B E*»rt Servua. 
222785 BuiteO WSenngwulr o at. 3 - 5. 
COPP 4 L A GCN EXCLUSIVE BCOfiT 
SSfVKt Tet 1 244 034, 5pnv!2pra. 
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Art Buchwald 


Hard-Line Butter 


W ASHINGTON — Hie good 
news from the State Depart- 
ment is that the United States is 
stuck with 100,000 tons of surplus 
butter. The bad news is that the 
only customer for it is the Soviet 
Union. 

According to my friends at The 
Washington Post. Robert Kaiser 
and Lee Lescaze, 

Secretary of State 
A1 Haig is hold- 
ing up the sale of 
the butler be- 
cause he is afraid 
of sending the 
wrong signal to 
the Soviets. 

I called my 
man at the State 
Department to D | 

find out what was Buchwald 



Tm on Haig's side. What's the 
problem?” 

“The problem is that Uncle Sam 
is up io nis eyeballs in surplus but- 
ter, and if we don't get rid of it 
soon, a lot of it will go rancid. 
Therefore, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment wants to unload the butter 
on the Soviets now, while they’re 
still interested in buying it Agri- 
culture is putting pressure on the 
president to make a bread-and- 
butter package deal at the same 
time.” 


fere going ahead with the 
wheat sale/’ he said, “because we 
fed that it is not rewarding the So- 
viets for their aggression in Af- 
ghanistan. But if we also provide 
them with butter for their bread, 
they'll think we’re not serious 
about our hard-line stand.” 


M But don't they see that would 
be a wrong signal?" 

“Agriculture isn't interested in 
diplomatic nuances. They’ve been 
buying up surplus butter from the 
‘American farmer at 10 million 
pounds a week, and if they can’t 
unload it, they’re going to have to 
eat it” 


* * 


^Vhy don’t we sell the butter to 
our friends and spite the Rus- 
sians?” 


“Thai’s good thinking," I said. 
“I’ve been to the Soviet Union and 


they can’t eat their bread without . 
butter on it” 

“The secretary feels that our 
butter should only go to countries 
who play by our rules. If we sell 
the Russians the butter at the same 
time we seQ them wheat we would 
be giving up one of our biggest 
drips in any summit talks between 
Reagan and Brezhnev.” 


“Because most of them have 
enough butter, and, besides, if we 
glutted the market in the Free 
world with 100,000 tons, the price 
would tumble and the president 
would have every butter-producing 
NATO country on his bade.” 
“Suppose we sold the butter to 
the Soviets, but printed on each 
package in Russian that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale were going to 
buy new weapons to prevent them 
from con tinuing their expansionist 
policies?” 


Festival Opened 
By N.Y.C. Ballet 


The Associated Press 
NEW YORK — The New York 
Gty Ballet has begun a 10-day 
Tchaikovsky Festival that will 
comprise 14 programs, including 
12 world premieres. 

Three of the new ballets were 
seen on opening night Thursday, 
which began with an orchestral 
p e rform ance of the overture-fanta- 
sy “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The premieres were George 
Balanchine’s new version of “Mo- 
zartaana,” Peter Martins' “Capric- 
do Italicn,” danced by students of 
the School of American Ballet, and 
Jerome Robbins’ 10-minute pas de 
deux to music from the Piano Con- 
certo No. 1. 


“It’s not that simple. Butter on 
the world market is now going for 
SI. 05 a pound, half of what it’s 
selling for in Ok United States. 
This means that not only would 
the Soviets have our American 
butter but they would be getting it 
at 50 percent cheaper than what 
the American consumer has to pay 
for it How can the president per- 
suade Americans they have to give 
up butter for guns, when we’re 
practically giving the butter away 
to our archenemy?” 

I said, “Wait a minute. I have a 
face-saving way out for you. The 
State Department announced we 
were going ahead with the grain 
sales because the Soviets didn't in- 
vade Poland. Why don't you de- 
clare you've dedded to sell them 
butter because they didn't invade 
Yugoslavia?” 

“We’re way ahead of you,” he 
said. “We’re going to announce it 
not week.” 


01981, Los Angela Tana Syndicate 


By Susan Heller Anderson 

Nm> York Tones Serriee 

S AINT-PAUL. France — One 
sunny day in 1930, an elder- 
ly gentleman wearing a pince-nez 
and a small must a*^ burst into 
a printer's sm»n shop in Canne s. 
“Maurice Chevalier is singing at 
a gala and no one can print my 
program,” Pierre Bonnard said 
excitedly. 

The printer produced the pro- 
gram with Bonnard's lithograph, 
then asked what would be done 
with the -original. “Ffl probably 
give it away,” the artist replied 
vaguely. The printer offered to 
sell it for him! He called 
Bemheim, then the top Paris gal- 
lery, for an idea of the price, put 
it u his window and sold it im- 
mediately. The delighted artist 
gave him a second picture. 

Aime Maeght, the art dealer 
who transformed a small printing 
business cm the Mediterranean 
into a mul tiiuillion-doU ar inter- 
national art empire, tells this an- 
ecdote with relish, for it at once 
illustrates his youthful brashness 
and Pierre Bonnard's perspicaci- 
ty in trusting the young printer. 

Democratize!- of Ait 


Maeght and His Artists 


Maeght (pronounced “mahg”), 
who celebrated his 75th birthday 
in April, is the last of his genera- 
tion of art dealers who, in their 
dogged support of unknown and 
often controversial artists, have 
themselves become part of art 
history. Further, by prodding art- 
ists to create graphics that could 
be reproduced by the hundreds 
and sold at far lower prices than 
paintings, he, in effect, democra- 
tized, art “Maeght has, without 
doubt, a personality that will 
leave its mark on die artistic 
world of the 20th century,” said 
Joan MxfS in Barcelona. 

The Maeght empire comprises 
galleries in Paris, Zurich, Bar- 
celona and New York, a Paris 
publishing bouse and the Fonda- 
tion Marguerite et Aime Maeght 
at Saint-Paul-do-Vence, a vigor- 
ous, spectacular museum that is 
the premier cultural attraction of 
the Cote d’Azur. 

Maeght’s stable of artists reads 
like a Who’s Who: Miro, Cha- 
gall, Braque, Giacometti, Stein- 
bag, Ubac, Tdpdes, TaLCoat, 
Lindner, to name just a few. The 
foundation’s collection also in- 
cludes Arp, Bonnard, Sam Fran- 
cis, Hartung, Kandinsky, Ells- 
worth Kelly, Leger, Matisse and 
Matta, all represented by many 
weeks. Picasso is absent. 

“I had the choice of Picasso or 
Braque; I chose Braque,” Maeght 
said flatly. “Picasso wanted ex- 


clusivity and he was demanding. 
But I knew him wdl; we re- 
mained friends.” 

He runs his empire as befits an 
autocrat, from atop a mountain 
at Saint-Paul, where he can look 
down and see the museum, and, 
in the distance, the sea. In a for- 
est, he cleared trees and under- 
brush and planted exotic flowers, 
an orchard with figs, citrus trees 
and two varieties of avocado, and 
an immens e collection of cactus. 

He lives in a rather ordinaiy- 
loakmg home, with the white 
stucco walls and red-tiled roofs 
that modem houses affect in this 
region. Insid e is a mass of contra- 
dictions: Whitq slip-covered 

sofas sit in a living room decorat- 
ed with a stained-glass window 
and lintel by Braque, a wall- 
hanging by Miro and a chande- 
lier by Giacometti. Amid the art 
are tables strewn with tape recor- 
ders, video and sound equip- 
ment, and expensive cameras. 

Maeght is about as far as he 
fan get from his childhood in 

Hazebrouck, in northern France. 
His father, a train conductor, was 
in the World War 1 and his 
mother remarried a peasant. Be- 
fore the war ended. Maeght fell 
ill and was evacuated to Nunes, 
where he studied art and music. 


To eam extra money, he de- 
signed and printed posters, win- 
ning a competition that got him a 
job with a printer in Avignon. 

After a stint in the aimy be 
moved to Games, met his wife 
and mingled with the large col- 
ony of artists on the coast 

He met Bonnard, who brought 
Braque and others. From then 
on, Maeght was a gallery as well 
as a printer, his wife bolding 
down the gallery. “Marguerite 
Maeght was a fantastic sales- 
man,” recalled Gustav Zumsteg, 
a Zurich collector and textile 
tycoon, who is cm the founda- 
tion’s board of directors. “She 
played an absolutely esse nti al 
role in Maeght’s success.” 

Recently, Maeght reflected 
with dry amusement on the war 
years, when he was poor but am-, 
bilious. Recuperating from sur- 
gery and leaning on an elegant 
cane, he recalled: “I dosed the 
atelier and rented the house next 
to Matisse [in Venice]. 1 bought a 
cow, which gave us all milk. Af- 
ter the war Matisse advised me to 
goto Paris.” 

When the war began Bonnard 
had a Citroen, which he and 
Maeght disassembled and hid. 
“As Fd worked with the Resist- 
ance, I got gas and a driving per- 



Aim& Maeght 


t - • 

ArichaJ Ngiryan, Goiane Moauht 


mil,” Maeght said. “We put the 
car back together and drove to 
Paris.” 

One day they went to Anare 

SchoeUer’s prosperous gallery. 
SchoeDer wanted to sell it and 
Maeght bought what is now his 
headquarters in Rue de Teheran. 
He opened on Dec: 6, 1945, with 
the last works of Matisse. 
“Bemheim hadn’t paid artists 
during the war,” he remarked, 
“so many left him. I got them.” 

In Paris, too, he combined a 
gallery with an atelier where art- 
ists could do lithographs. “With 
more than I Vi milli on apartments 
a year being constructed in Eu- 
rope, with three rooms and 12 
walls, I got the idea that great 
painters should do limited series 
of Iithos so the greatest number 
of people could buy it,” he said. 

The majority of his artists in 
the early days were unknown. 
“When I think that at the first 
Giacometti show in 1949, 1 sold 
only one thing,” he said in 
amazement. “At the first Braque 

exhibition in 1947, of 35 .Bra- 
ques, I sold three pictures — one 
to a banker, one to a great collec- 
tor and one to a schoolteacher.” 

“He never hesitated to take 
risks,” Zumsteg said. “He helped 
artists when nobody believed in 
them and invested his money 
when no one would take risks.” 

It has obviously paid off. The 
Saint-Paul site was purchased in 
1950. “Braque came down and 
stayed and aid those things in the 
house,” Maeght said. But it was a 
sad time for Maeght; a favorite 
son died there of leukcmia. 

“I was crushed,” he recalled. 
“I was sitting out on that pro- 
montory crying when Braque 
proposed f do something really 
big. He suggested somewhere 
that painters could -show their 
works in optimum conditions. 1 
tried the idea out on Leger and 
he threw his hat in.” Thus began 
the idea for the museum on the 

remain tain 

Maeght engaged the Catalan 
architect, Jose Luis Sert, then 
dean of Harvard's Graduate 
School of Design. Sert offered to 
do the preliminary design free. 
“Together we studied the light 
and changed the precise direction 
of the budding constantly for 
three years,” Maeght said. 

Built of white stucco and yel- 
low stone that had been dug on 
the property, the budding is 
topped with white inverted 
arches r eminisc ent of a mm’s cor- 


net. “These demons, like para- 
sols, serve to catch the light and 
permit it to penetrate the build- 
ing." Sen wrote. 

The integration of art into the 
fabric of the building is itself a 
testimonial to the Maeghcs, who 
commissioned a pool with Bra- 
que’s mosaics, a fountain and ce- 
ramic wall sculptures by Miro, 
bronze furniture, lamps and 
doorknobs by Diego Giacometti, 
a chapel (in memoty of their son) 
decorated by Braque and Ubac 
Mrs. Maeght died a few years 
ago, just before their 50th aimi- 
vasaiy. 

In both architecture and land-, 
scape the Fonda tion Mae ght is 
one of Europe’s most inspired 
miiMtnw Unlike most, it was 
created specifically to house art, 
rather than being simply a trans- 
formed palace or abandoned cas- 
tle. The foundation is a joyous 
blending of glorious ate, sensi- 
tive architecture and incompar- 
able natural li gh t that celebrates 
art and man's creativity in a very 
special way. It is less a -museum 
than a home for art. 

In the foundation-private 
home enclave is also a large 
printing atelier, an oven where 
Miro fires his ceramics and 
apartments for visiting artists. 

More Than a Dealer 


Unlike most dealers and gal- 
leries, which take works on con- 
signment, Maeght buys all works 
outright, then sells them. Nor- 
mally, he demands total control, 
representing his artists world- 
wide. “Maeght has never been 
for me just a dealer,” Miro said. 
Rather, we have always had a 
truly fraternal relationship, like 
brothers.” 

Maeght an impatient perfec- 


tionist, is proud of the painstak- 
ing quality of printing, both in 
his art books and catalog. 
“Maeght could probably print 
banknotes,” conceded Zumsteg. 

When die Chagalls call - or 
friends are around, they often 


gather in a shady arbor covered 
with grape vines, an outdoor din- 
ing room. Recently, Maeght had 
friends to lunch, a long, animat- 
ed and joyful meal washed down 
with red wine made organically, 
with grapes grown without pesti- 
cides, by Maeght. 

At 75, he shows no signs of 
mellowing the prickly arrogance 
that serves to keep outsiders at 
an appropriate distance. In a 
way, he resembles his cactuses. 
“The cactus has always disturbed 
and fascinated me,” he confided. 
“It’s aggressive and self-protec- 
tive. A plant above nature.” 


Pope Meets American 
Hurt in Same Attack 


lit. Vatican Gty; . as ' American 
woman wounded in the attack ©a 
Pope John Paid D was wheeled 
into his Vatican apartment and 
they exchanged kisses in an emo- 
tional meeting Thursday- “She was 
overwhelmed,^ Ann Odra's son 
Michael said after his mother met 
the pope, , whom she had hem 
watching last iJOTnft in Sl Peter’s 
Square when a terrorist gunman 
opened fiqc. During their meeting 
at the apostoEc -'palace, the two 
spoke in Polish for about 12 min- 
utes. Mrs, Odra flew to the United 
Slates Friday, aixompanied by ha 
son, a daughter, a doctor and a 
nurse. V- - 



* * * 


The will of 

leaves most of an estate valued at 
51.3 million and royalties from bis 
writings to a foundation set up m 
his name. The document filed in 
the Fresno, Calif, county- dedft / 
office was made shortly before the * 
72-year-old Pulitzer Prize winhisg j 

author collapsed at his home ' With / 
cancer in April- He died -May IfL 
Thousands of pages qf unpub- / 
ligtmd works, hundreds of draw- : 
ings, journals, films and tapes vafl-.r 
be available to libraries for educa- f. 
t k>nal purposes. Apart from mon- 
ev needed to maintain the founds^ 
non, most assets are to be distrib-j 
uted among charitable and educ& 
tional groups, including tho - 
Armenian studies program at Cs&~ _ 
fomiaSteteUmveiritym Fretop. ! 


They knew he was coming 'to 
Yeshiva University, so they ar- V 
ranged to have a birthday cake fen; . 
the tenor Jan Pteeree, who lunie^ _ 
77 Wednesday. The cake was pre- 
sented to Peercc before he received ’ 
an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree at Yeshiva’s 50ft:*'. 
annual commencement exercises. ■ * 


* 


Entertainer Carol Barnett is grv- '' 
ing two journalism schools part of • 
her $800,000 libel award from the 
National Enquirer, saying die 
wants to “encourage more ethics.” • 
**Fthirik that the majority of jpur- 
nalists that realty care about it arc 
quite honorable;'’ Miss Burnett' 
said before receiving one of tfe'. 
Headliner of the Year awards from 
the Greater Los Angeles Press 
dub. She then announced her gifts v 
of SIQQjOOO each to the University 
of Hawaii and the;University of , - 
California at Berkeley. ' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARBUI1Y SBKT 


Your Detective 


Whoteveryour problem may be, 
Inqura al OkStoI Office'. 15 Ave. 
Victor Hgoo751 16 Pens. Tel: 501 80 12 
or 500 77 00. Fraa cmulMjan 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 


TCACMNQS? for infer 
mutton write to; BM Bax 2B94, London 
WC1N 3XX, England 
DIVORCE M 34 HOURS. Contested / 
uncontented. Bufsta, he. 35 Vteonwi 
Cede, Wrehington, DjC. 2001 5. 

LOVE TO SB? My 18 - 29 r«tet. 
Franco, video F 2500. Comgktal More 
MsrnicdwJ Cat 327 £2 55ftik 
niU low? - having nreUer 
SOS HSJ> atofae in Bwfah. 3 pjn.- 
1 1 pjn. Tek Fwii 723 80 BOl 
C m St S Counaelmg. Pcythoanajys*. 
Madera & Johnson. Pbri* 293 40 7/ 


AA in Enghh daily. Paris. Tat 325. 
7fiJ)3y55T385a, 


SUN MY. TIMES, jet Eurodsftwry. 

PjO. flax 7 , 1000 Bnmeb, Belgium. 
HYFNOSKs Lose weight, stop smoking. 
(Sinking A dress. Pona 25 >3 40 77. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


FRANCE 


BAPTIST CHURCH 
56 Rue das Bons-Rmsm, Rnu4Mahna- 
m Western Suburbs. Sunday Worship 
10 ajRj Sunday Schod 11 cun. Service 
in Elfish. Tab 749 15 29. 722 71 03. 


CENTRAL BAPTIST CHWOL 13 R. du 
Vieux-Gotambiar. Peers d, Mo. ST. Sri- 
picn. Sunday worship in Engfish 9A5 
STtov. A SonmonSb 607&02. 


PERSONALS 


OtARI - It's boon a great 17 years. 
Love Michael 


MOVING 


NOBODY 
MOVES LIKE 
INTERDEAN 

INTERDEAN 


The 

Intemationcd 

Mover 


AMS; 


CMCAOOi 

niANKFuim 

GPCVAl 

nCHAOUE: 

HOUSTON: 


44J9J4 
BMJ&l I 
6SU1.11 
65.0937 
31.05.91 
249.5440 

■UI4« 

595 7444 
(041901 2001 


LONO NEAGH: 


KtflHi 
NEW YOSKi 
PAMS: 


VCMIAs 

ZUMCH: 


601104 

4489553 

961.41.41 

598 5511 
471 .24.50 
141JS036 
738.32.88 
371 1740 
74245.1 1 
473.4337 
■2.4344 
343 20 40 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 


GET A MOV® YOU KNOW 

GERMANY: 1N S£S NG 

Fraifurt, 0611-781006 Munich 089- 
142244. Dunetdorf, 02102-45023/24. 


edakitF. DE5&ORDE5 5A 

■ 14 r. da k» W Rons 12 
Contact: Mr. Mdkan. 

Tat 343 23 64. 


WIT MOVING * EXPOR T, baggage . 
Air ( (H Mflht imports, udemn, 
Marin ‘Air Fret, 0 r. Dufccn, Pn 16 
Tet 288 73 97, 647 70 1 1 Tie 63066SF 
CON1VEX: m. 281 1881 PAHS. 
|Hn OPERA). Air & Saa la nfl court- 
bias. Economy rata. Also baggage. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


JR BU5WES5 M CANADA. Start 
i ran your awn busneu in Canada 
m yoor barton. Details; STAR. Bax 
989 , 8900 Augltang, Germany. 


M FULL COLOR ORB6W 
AN M5TANT MONEY MAKS 
• THAT CAN EARN YOU 
$4000*88000 p«Mrih 

A portrait from a Sva mhyx? or from a 
photo in less than 60 sec. This am ba 
aottmrty transferred an to a T^6rt ar 
most any textfo item. Fed or pgldma. 
AIL CASH BIMMB. rtxtabCNo «x- 
parianee nacesury. F ■ i uliwif far shap- 
png cantors, resorts, show, nofe n , men 
ardor, aomivdi, hers ar any high traffic 
location. Total pries DM 39.580 whidi 
indudes full color ocbon. 

KBMA COMtJTBt SY5TBNS 
D9T. SAM S4 BEEIHOVaen. 9; 

4 FRANKFURT GtSMANY. 
7BRX.-4T2773KEMA. 

THi (0)41 1-747808 
office haul IOcutl^i pm 


13-15% RXHJY1HDS 

ad (CC No*** 


Or ten-yaw 

batted by Trait Damta an prana ran- 
denbal & camnia nitJ red estate in the 
Ameriam West. Property appraised at 
a irmmum of 133% of the face vdua of 
Iba nates. Mninum investment LBS 10 
m#on- Sarnw mquriainwitod.Consub' 
ateL and/or prinopds aMaeh 
first Western In le i n o tional Carp. 
P.O. Box 7792 

Afcuguercme. Now Mexico 821W USA 
T«±S» 242441 f Tahoe 660428 


WE ARE SGBONO EXCLUSIVE Eoropa- 
an dntrftwtara fcr patented new wirier 
& energy saving device* for redden- 
tid, coomero ol 6 indunid urera, Ida, 
cl aanefidata exist hare moncalina 
badggmxvd. wocamfril iotas record 
adansre contacts in unalm cticn & 


plumbing industry. Mod resume to: 06, 
P-O. Bax 6*520, Las Angelas, Ca 


90064, USA. 

LUXURY BAR/ RESTAURANT, Portu- 
gal, id Madda, bad local Coda do 
5d, in operation, fuffy equipped tatd 
area BOO sqjn. Proposed* fair K tearer 
6 enqueiei to Boor JlOlk 1128 Liibon, 
Portugol 

MONEYMAKING Tapsan Ada / Po- 
□fic's new products, ideas, nrertmenl. 
Business dgest newsletter. Sand now 
for free copy. Trade Aid Ada GPO 
Booc 9937, Hong Kang. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


YOUR MAN IN 
CATALONIA 


5MCE1945 


Taka Advantage of the Strang Dollar 
Bunas Comubant 
Red Estate 


hnporfjxport 
Med Order 


Ode Mayor TT 

Ine — * ■ 

Teh: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PHOVINC55 


VILLAS COIE D’AZUR 


with b e relrtJuMU view aw toe sea 
Large Icunge 70 sqja, 4 bedr o oms, 
2 bathrooms, spacious kitchen, nice aar- 
den, FF 2,100.000. 


CAFMESi resktenrial area, averloddng 
f bud; Prorenca 


Cap d'Artibes, newly 


vfc an l^SDniJn. land, targe ioan^. 


3 b edroom s , 2 complete brehroonw, 
Ir ilj ^r ? W nn oppor- 


DREAMSMrisSecRmvIWJMM 

EnaOrteredTl l neMenraL 
MOM NK&HMNQ (93) 8727*4 


COTE D’AZUR 


UraaUEAJCAPfBKAT 
Ftew mi apartmerts *i a con rert ed 
vfla near nn water with beach cmd 


Amazing view, first daSreriec 
TAYLOR SJL 


FTJ6230 Sa^JoorvCap-Fnrrat 
Teh P3J 01 24 24 


RESTORED NORMANDY farmhouse. 
Spfondd 1 ho sattfng with 90m private 
nw fton ta fle. 5 b e d o u ne . 3 bath- 


rooms, 100 sqjn. oabbeaned bin^ 


superb kitdwa 3 adbuUnp 
equipped ant™, 1 hour Welt of Par- 
& F13 irefaraRlom (32) 50 25 74. 

127 KM PARS WEST, anal 19lh cen- 
tury farm, 4 roams, <d condort s + 
ADJACB4T BARN an 5000 sqjn. 
wooded dared ground*, md laae, 
wry romantic 'proprieta'. PHck 
F dgOn weekend^. Teh 


i or {37] 22 16 85. 


<SUIANT 


FRANKFURT TAUNU5 HUS Comfort- 
able house, 2000 sq. lire, lovely gre- 
den, rare opportunity ei exdusire 
reaa Adana DM 8K00Q. Contact 
Germany (OT617421009L 


GREECE 


ATTICA - Athens 1 hr, stone-faced 
country v8a {1974] raaifanad conaete 
frame, set in treaptartad rock gontem, 
on 2 aaas doping towmdi lea, 100 m. 
1 — g Hall (tatd 220 


away, cortoMng 2 Hres (tote 
sqjnJ on 2 levdE - both sign 
each 2 double bedroaa^ age 
etc. awn ample writ water. Septic 


etc, awn ample 

sesde.. — . — 
Pfndarou 26, Aftwna. 


fires. 

Septic dram- 


mi unuw iiuiri. urirer 

oge. Gtntni h net. 2 toiephone fines. 
“ m US SIOOJIDO (or im offer] poa- 
ron on conpleeoa H e r dd, Ere B, 


DON’T VISIT PARIS ALONE. Take a 
high standard private aide with i 
Cre AFOS: 541 01 89/SW5575. 
MllDDTMGl M any kmguage. Al 
London. Tef. 455 9569 or 4313359. 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 


Your bed buy. 

Fine rfianands in any price 
at lowest whdeide prii 
dretf from Antwerp 
ezsntar of tea d ia no u d wodd. 
Fulguarartee. 

For free pice fire write 


Estafafithed 1928 

PbHnjrereraa 62, &2000 Antwerp 


Bejmm - Teh 031/34*17.51 
71779 syi b. At the Dioroonddub. 


Ttc 71 

Heart of the Antw er p Diamond indretry. 


EXPORT PRICES 
DIAMONDS & JEWBRY 

Dheef from ear Cottteg today 
efwnonrfa are raiarrteeed. 

Open Mon. BruSd. inducted. 


SHXAM MVESTMENT 

Branetei 1509 Certre ire. Rogier, 
15th Hoor. 02/2182883. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Canada 


WDMBfiB nOHSTY. PUNE Down- 
town location. 128 ft. Broadway fron- 
tage x 130 ft deep. Cider 97 ante 
apartment buUna. Fire upraoefing 
completed Oeer Idle. Inquire oteon- 
tan 403462^657 evenings. 


A1NBH Luxury treartatont in bed see 
lion ■ near US. Embassy and Athens 


Tower. Al amenKes nearby. Owet. 
View of ML ty mb e tte* . 114 sqm. 3 


guuilJu uun Y1A 

lOUIfJMAI ■IWAIlte in UUHaWNHi W" 

cony. Lifts. Many ee l ros. Bub 71 
LiS5 145.000. Tel Athens. 6438337, 
9 run. - 9 pm, Athens time. 
MYKONOS BMN1. BocapDonat 
9^00 sqjiL, 200 yretb from beautiful 
beach, suitable for hotel or bun- 
gdavrs. Also 4000 sqjn. plat, frixdous 
view, 600 yards from twin part Mrs 
AX. Spaxer, 31 Haritas, Athens. Teh 
726356, Athens lime, 8-11 an, 36 pm 


SWITZERLAND 


fOB HO I O S an buy uputmenb an 
LAKE GENEVA, n Mortre w near Lou- 
seme, or afl year rawd rmorfsi Sl 
Cergue near Geneva^ VSm. tm Dio- 
Uerefs, Leyte, Marne and Veriter. 
Sfudns to four bedrooms from SFr 
12flj00a finmwng up to 70* te 625% 


infenest per onntm Advise area pre- 

VhR praperBee before furtwr 
impoeedea 


ferred. 1 


wdh 


courtiers in the Vdm. Abe qw8y 
seMh netfis in Frang m EVIAN an Ute 
Geneva and 64GEYE. a AMitmer and 
winter parodae where oeteb rit tet meet 
t y proo w iMtefy 35 nteules from Gene- 
va with no tmhirllnni Write tte De- 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

HOLLAND 

HOU5BOAT (baroe 24nL terrier AM- 
STERDAM. bmK mdien, phone, becu- 
fifal view. Oft 6O000. Tat Hofimd P) 
26714050. 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 



MCE: JUNE 15*i TO AUG 31«t. 
F 50,000 to be dbewsed. BeoulBul fur- 
nished house, chreacter. Garage, gar- 
den veto pan & fig trees. Terraces. 
Ground noon double Bring, targe 
fatchan, (fining. 1st. floon 3 bedrooms, 
1 bataony. Paris 387 69 52, 610am. 

COIE D’AZUR, 15-roam marman in 
woods. June/ July. (3) 997 32 68 Prea. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GraMne Delme Lasidon Service 

You wffl be net at Heathrow Airport & 
tuimn by chauffeur to a central London 
luxury fieri. While you ratri the flat a car 
wffl fie provided for your use and the 
flat wit be serviced. Medri veil be pro- 
vided if required. Cl 89 per week. 

Tab London (01)582 6004. 
Garlfine Group, Suita 66, Kenr House, 
87 Regent St, london W1 R 7HE 


WWTSTS HOME South Kenengton 
London, newly decorated fofly fur- 
nished and equipped 4 rooms far I, 
maximum 2 yas from July 1. no 
agent* axceBant reference requrecL 
Tot London 01 ®0 3089. 

IOWON - For farnshed fire, and 
houses, the service leading US Corpo- 
ration* user Arecombe & Bnglund. Tdfc 
London 435 7122: Txr 299660T 
LUXURY FURNHHB7 RAT in exdorive 
1 London Gcxden Square. 2 large bed- 
roorm etc, patio. 01402 982B. 

GREECE 

IRBOSv RHQDB. Deluxe rik. 5650 

sjs$£!ierijR Jia 

90212, USA. fefc (213155619751 

HOLLAND 


NTl HOUSMG SBtVKX 
for rani houses end opartmenis 
AMSIBIOAM. TeL 0^-768022. 

■ ^ la I ! : *- -L i i.'.i ;i. ■ J.i» 1 1 tJ 

gjggJjgjU 

ITALY 

Wheninflamei 

PMjam 

Luxury eportmenr house with famished 
flats, awaiUde far 1 week and im 
from 530 a day far two. 

Phonre 6794325, 6793450. 

Write: Via del Vetoro 16. 

00186 Rome. 

NORSKS ITALY. Beautifufiy resiored 
Tukxxi fatnfaaure Rsnawwi view. 
16th century furniture, plus mad imd 
pretfaner, 6 natal fan rente Veodita, 
My through June 1982 - references 
required- US $1^00. TefrOSrt08109. 

Paris area furnished 


POBTUGAL 


AIGARVS, unique opportunity for 


farne Imiwfen. Tourtec d wtefepmenL 
mrep B oite locatio n , pine lend 140 
hectares, 2 5 bn beach front mjedi 


a pp rov e d 9 hotels. 2 large touristic v3- 
fcpH, he afih . co mmerod & con fer - 


enoe center^ 9 hole nN awrae & 
many other fodfites & cramtes. 


Price USS O raiSon. Adt far deftes 
IXB - Edndo P anorama . 6A Paco de 
Amt, PerfvgaL 

PORTUGAL. SD4TRA, 17 kne from Lis- 
bon. Ote tn for sale in pernd aonS- 
lion. 3000 sqju. 4 bedroom, 3 both- 
rooms. Fantasy garden. Pod. 
USSI7W«1 l Coohxl 664768 Lisbon. 


B8AVHRA HfOH CUSS ^rtart, 

Ban. retro . No agent. Cjei otter 
Sjun. 72787 li 


TORUM LB HAUE5* 100 stun, wmy 
fift Tlh Boor. 


(MnflMfr boom, 

PjQOO/merth. MpAag. 261 12 90. 

I4TH FOR 4 MONTHS, equipped 2 

KailniHl luuuhtroJ Tjli luV 

oiwwffD apannonL khunbl oam. 
phono. F2OTTTet 9521540. 
ODfOtfc re n ode l eri sltitSa, kitdwt, 
ihowor. teL, quire, owner. 354 35 15 

owners tm cuss dretex q> 

portmen l , wriepe Furrvlure. 606 M 37. 
OWNER'S LUXURY APARTMENT 2 
bedroom, 34 mereh. Tefe 606 04 37. 
SHORT OR LONG THUA no agete, 
Luxembourg. Tafr 329 38 & 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UNrUHNISHED 


MONTPARNASSE, owner rente 2 roam 
flat, chram. FT 600. Tat 48301 93. 


SWITZERLAND 


VllAfiS S/OdON near Lausanne / 
Geneva. Rent fumbhed luxury chalet, 
5000 sqjn. garden. RendanM mo. 6 
beefioomsw 4 bathrooms. Nnt te slopes 
& inti school*. Bob 15104, Herdd Tri- 
btxie, 92527 NeufiyCedex; fiance. 


VUARS S/OUjON, f«4y fumbhed 3- 
bedroom flat wirh spodous living 
room, balcony 6 splendid view. Quiet 
t^een zone only 200 m. from the cen- 
ter. Free from August K> December 15 
Rent daperxfirn on length & fining of 
stay. For fwlher * Jm i uuliun dim 
Swazerland 021/71 72 20. 


im. 


FURNISISD RATALS 


13 Etta 69th Street 
New York Gty. An outstantegly fur- 
nahed two bedroom apartment with 
wood burning fii epf ure . cable T.V, dl 
Inen and dtea. comfortably equipped 


for 4 to 8 people, odjacenf to theWast- 
bry Hotel ard a tew steps eosl of fifth 


AremM and Central Pbrfc, Ihb ntelevef 
apartmart often the frnett ai New York 
jning in its most desirable neighbor- 
hood. AvaSable to corporation or qwafi- 
fied mdriidud on tana ar diort term 
leases. $*,000 per moruh heating & hat 
wider included. Maid service owiable. 
CcA Mrs Ubby Evan 212 874 03 08 or 
212 772 25 42 or 21 2 496 66 14. 


ULTRA ATTRACTIVE M8HCA1S dental 1 
dime; 6 qsaees avotade. Excefienf ta- 


praeperoue Charlotte, North 
. Cdl Austin Realty. 704^76- 


Carafina 
1291 UJS-A. 

JULY-AUOU5T. I, 5«I AVHWE, luxu- 
ry 2-bodroom coop, port & rify 
views. S2800/manlh. 21 2M3-4671 . 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


H«U5H COUPLE, breed in Pare. 

apaimeni, nn 4tn, tor unnex cen- 
tr'd Manhattan, from Seal lp 1981 to 
end July 1982. Courtry house in Bur- 
gundy, could dm be inducted. Pro- 

pmed to red in New Yorir if mcchme 

■rcposftta. Pterea cdh Spurnor 26509 
82 a r 272 71 46 Paris. 

SEPT 1 - JULY 31 19*2: Paris fur- 
rteted, umendy professor, wife. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


FOR MORE EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
^i^JffraHATlONAL 
fraafmffi oppoRnHiss* 
ATLANTIC EDITION RAGE 1 8 

PAOnC HHTION FADE 12 


MMBRA1EOPMNG 

*® l JI Sdes Main FraAfurt- 
00M0, experience m Anne / Tour 


Frankfurt Ull 235488. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SEC Hegufdiara. 
nized potner (20 

Stand firm. Const 

Europe, preferably 
French to be fhnd m 
g£ ISM!. Herdd Tribune. 
NeuRy Cedex. franca. 



GENERAL POSmONS 

AVAILABLE 


MADOWANCE MECHANICS needed 
far 18 months in Mgir, West Africa to 

i sSBSSBtjasci: 

tro4cdvncd syritm mcraanf. Fa- 
nffarity wdh iway equamwit S gerv 
eratan a phis, wranteg knowledge of 
French or dafty to team at aooeler- 
rajS Rteedion wvid. 
ed. Salary S2B-25K. Cododt Africcn 
Irtt, 1601 Connedicut Ara, N.W„ 
Suite 600, Woten^oo, D.C 2WW 
USA. 

A ME RICAN UMVBSirr m Heatei- 
beig seeking fvfl- tone odnsnetrerive 
assBtapJ. Quafifrcatian BA. or equno- 
lert. Rease reply IHT, Bax ISTttGr. 
E t dwnhein w Sir. 43. 6000 Fronk- 
furt/M, VV. Germany. 


EMPLOYMENT 


CEMXAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


Do You Have 
An Unusual Problem? 

I am X wan aid. wid ely tr aveled mter- 
nabandnr with □ buckuound in Eng- 
fleer in g Design in oikretatod protects 8. 
several yarn of buriness m u n u gemete 


I cxn cmiUlta for any umaud <BS|p- 
menf an short or longterm confrad bare. 


Speddty areas indudei 

• Interixtaond debt o di e ding. 

• International panond aoerier ter- 
vice; 

• faitenvjttand investigation of compa- 
nies or jndriduab; 

• I nta r n ationd Bretaess B e reardte 

■ Internotiond product ovafafafity or 
sdes patem research. 


In fact, anything oanederedL 
unywhere m the world, imyfime, 
provided it is legd. 


Avdtable imnedatoly. Cdl today: 


DOB COTTLE 

Tel: 403-M0-9MS CANADA 

or write: 665 Whitemart Drive. ME, 
Cdgary, Afcerto. Conada T1 Y 356. 


ADMN5TRATOR - awdabta for 
French. Engfah 8 Spanish specteng 
countries. Knowledge ftafian. Asrign- 
med worldwide. Experien c e finonad 
managememS many other fields. Ms- 
ridi. West Ceroxmy fD8F] 271 36 65- 
telex 0 0524320 shy d, or write: K & E 


12.D4MOO 

AMERICAN 
Licensed Pbd dried psyc h ofagi te i ex- 
perienced psychothoropids / psycho- 
e fi agtotfidens / psychotherapy super- 
risors / adnimfrator* seek pemwnd 
position in Western Europe working 
with Endah sped rin g _people. Write : 
kx 15T15, Herdd Tnbune, 92521 
Nauily osdex, Frcsice. 

AM O BCAH 26, university graduate h 
Engfah, wicta travel e xp eriewce in Eu- 
rope, Ana, Africa. Speda French, 
iooldng for job or au pair in Europe. 
eqxaaRy in France or Span, but wjl 


ga anywhere far M 

Good work record, resume on de- 


mand. Writ e Vid or Brown, 2bte fan 
Po rme nt re, 37000 Touts, Franc*. 
TRBOLY, MTHUGmr Engfeh jyri, 
19. raruras permanenf/s e reond pao- 
Itan in France a oouriar/hold vn 


Anything legd co ns idened. { occon» iK> 
debon requirod) to town fluent French 


& to stad/ Arf ^epore fime. Awdoble 

Reo 

Ktegiwoy. 


PARK YOUNG LADY, Ml HOT A. 
freelanc e . Free to travel. 553 74 27. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HOUSEKBPHtJUl PAM far couple 
with 3- year aid booted in Atony. N.Y 
Aportmenh within wd bn c dMonc*. 
EngfishepeaUna person vrith experi- 
erne reqixred. Send resume wih pho- 
to & sdory desred la P.O. Bax 598. 
Troy, New York 12100. USA. 

AU PAM JCMN FAMILY, a cretedw 
far 2 year dd. Must be wiffing to lave 
8 teach, fight housework. Wodan^on 
DjC Experience & referen ces re- 
quired. Boa 15122, Herdd Tribune. 
TCS21 Nmxfiy Cedex, Fneice. 

SraONG 25/30 year dd rrepamfch 
deanttfeokmg Briftdi lady for 4 and 
10 year dd drh, month As not 
(faoard big yaait cruateg Medter- 
mtei. Geoa pay. London 352 0099. 


t DOMESTIC 
POSmONS WANTED 


WE HAVE a number of Meiten' H*(p- 
ers & Trend Nonnas rwafabla far 1 
|M contracts WOOJ3WDE. Wrfle 
or tehphone us now: Rddww Bureau, 
Mrs. Graerdade, 6lh floor Carolyn 
Hareo, Dingwdl tfaod. Eret Oayttatr 
Surrey. Of®, Med Tet Of 600 
M^r 01 771 (XM&aFter 6 pm) Agy 

YOUNO T9B4QI bifingud 0L Seek* 
au pair jab with serious Amenoon or 
Emgfah tonify in Enatand or & of 
Friro during Aug. I or 2 cMdren. 
Write with detak^j Ho* 968, Herdd 
Totem*, 92521 Nedfiy Cortex, Frames. 

coaunmam^, mo- 

tore panon, betf references. Gerteai. 


Engtsh, baric Frsndh, any tacatioiC 
free now. IHT, Boor 1569. Gr. 


Miner 5tr .43. '&6000 FrreSirWM*^ 




Road, ton- 


Sss^ 1 *-’ 5 

COOKS, 2 first dan Irish noqfa. 
yamg, presentabk mk pomn. 

78100 St. German on Laye, Franc*. 


EMPLOYMENT 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WA1YTED 


B40USH AU PASS avdtable for over- 
reot^Jcynior Agency. Tek London 01 

BnuSf NANNE5 & Mafaera’ Help, 
free now. Nreh Agency, 27 Grmd Pa- 
rade. Brighton, TeE 682 666. 


AUTOMOBILES 


GOMO our OF BUBMBS 
Atari sal over 100 new US Dodge 
Omni"* raid 0-24’*, Chavettes, Lynx, 
Cuflai*, Centuries, Jeep Laredo*, Oievy 
Dxndndc-UpkDadga taxi Oievy Vrai 
Coowrion*. W* accept r ereondtb 
offers. Call in Germany IAS 06107 
3103s in U$A 609 6 m 8464. 


COUeCTOR CARS - showroom aonrf- 
rioct Porsche 90 SC 1963, navy Hue. 
Meraedes 300 SE coop. 1967, saw. 


al ^tecra. GJ > J_ adopted. AAeree d e * 


190 1963. navy btae. GJ’-L ndnpted. 
Al s utp or fab ta to USA Tel: bane 
06/317W6 -316405-95. 

VW OOU= 1979 LHD 14/100 Km. UK 
plates. Stereo & other extra*. Superb 
condition. Can defiver June. Aricine 
Et55D/»52S0. LOhOON 435 543Z 

FOR SAU, USB) CARS A PARIS. Wffl 
dvp. Sacco Cora, 582 Johnson Awl, 
Brooklyn, NY 1 1237 USA 


AUTO RENTALS 


$25 FB DAY, onCmiled ndeage. AU- 
TOHANSA Franrerebruwher. Sr. 8, 
AI020 Vienna. teL 24 16 94. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


SWP YOUR CAR TO A FROM UJJL 
VIA AN1WBV AND SAVE, free ho- 
ld. Regular sdfagsJRC/McGura Air- 
port dftvery. Mfeco, Krfaberirad 
Belgium. Tek 31 42 39. 

FRANKRJRT7MAM-W, GERMANY. 

K hermcam GmbH, Tek 061 1-448071. 
Pick-up al mt Europe * ra/nxhp* 
TRANSCAR 20 rue La Sueur. 75116 
Fora. Tek 500 03 04. hfiote 83 95 31 
Antwerp 33 9V 85. Corines 39 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


FROM STOCK 
AJfotto GTV 71 SFR 9 mT 
Moroedes 280 a. -80. 29000 fan 
Mercedes 380 new, l^bfak«e 
Mercedes 500 SB, new, mShrodte 
Otavy Recreation Von, new. SI 4,500. 
CodBocs. Vteeakre, Janns, Range 
Rowl Laid flows, Mercedes and 
other taadteg edges awkble. 
Same day ragtatafion pasribk. 


iczKOvrrs, 

Qoridarntran* 36, O+8C07 Zurich 
Teh 01/202 76 10. Telex: 53444. 


TAX FRa CARS 
AU MAKES & MODELS 

urilfi 5wm ficance plates. 


RAMPY MOTORS INC. 

1290 Genevo-Versebc. 89 route Suisse 
Tek 022/5544 « Telex 2B279 
3007 Berne, Sutaenrain 28 
Tek 031/45 1 0 45, taknc 33850. 


TAX FREE CARS 


lageri mvertary in Europe. 
brapaoL Japarne and AraersDan tm. 
AI brand new, also Ui specs. Same 

604, Bradabaai - 2060 Atarfaem- 


TRANSCO 


TAX RE CARS 
LARGEST SIDQCMflRtOK 

Send for free catalog & stod: 1st: 95 
'tearderioan. 2030 Antwerp. BeMunL 
Td031U2t^Tbc352C7TwJg^ 


BOATS AND 
RECREATIONAL 
VEHICLES 


DUE TO DBARUME OVBtSEAS to 
rent from Aug. 1 to 15 in Athens a 
mneboat 50/50. 5 cabm, 4 batfa- 
tooms, 4 crew membere tedudeg 
cook. AD JacSfies fra- water sports. 
Mrs Dagneaux 527 58 70 office, Paris. 


SERVICES 


and Travefing 
QM Mta nt. Paris: 500 58 17.' 

IBSONAL ASSSTANT to 


toaocaotoany 

b u siness exaajhre. Paris 541 35 02. ' 


MIT HTflMSIBL eacefientpreten- 
tdion, 4 long w ogw. Pane 63891 88. 
IUSFESS Wlllfktits Bid taurine 
grade, ftnh 774 75 6& 
FR/MIUIPUlkR A TOURISM OURM. 
Engfirh/Fremh. Pdts 562 05 87. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


IMMIGRATION TO USA. ATTORNEY 
RICHARD GOLDSTEIN will be owd- 
able as fafasws far visa corauitofian: 
fraMst Hotel rmai h fui lBth uf. June 
10.13) landarv Drury Lane HasJ, June 
14.18s Brusteh, FBton H a d June 19- 
22. Write or cdfc 63 WaB SL NTC 
10005. pi ^ 925058a Tetax 661199. 
AU UJ. OOURTSL Hague, NL Trids, 
■ttergrity, dl matters. Cited in Who's 
Who in America'. Fluent German, tatl 
efiedeta. WBfiam H Bogret. PjC Ah 

US IMMIGRATION ft VBAMATTB5. 
Law Office Edvrard 1 Gudacm, P r 
43 Dover Street. London W1X 3KE, 
Telex 261507, Tel: 01 4930352. 

US. LAWYHL 24 hours, fiar priaes. 
Attorney PQy, 847 Whaley A^ 
New Ftamrv O. 06515, USA. Tut 
203^387-7927. 

US. IMMIGRATION VISAS. Tabtr. 20, 

4th floor, Zuidv Write US lawyer 
Damon SaEos, 1 Baoayne Tower, Mi- 
ami, FI aULTok 305643960a 
SMDB4CY, PASSPORT: visa prd> 
fans? To F. Conti, Attorney d Low, Via 
Veneto, 54/B, Rome, itafy- 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


CHARTERS 

Paris -New York 


F. 2390 


""lEtxr™ 


TO ISA or WORUnviDE. aontad 

yore US travel agent: Pdfs 225 12 39. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Cruise in B«ganc» 


to the GROK ISLANDS. 
EGYPT, ISRAEL & TURKEY 


CHOHEOFP-4-3-1 DAY 

C BI BH, out of Altars (Piraeus) 

ABOARD THE MODBM tUXURY 


EPIROTlia LINES 


Pain.... 

Hastam 

ItedsnL. 


74 23149 

--—443032 

7340805 

47480ft 

,452484119 


FRENCH 

SUMMER SCHOOL 


r. IS 


For chMwi aged 9-14 
31 August - Fnday 4 & 

AWEKCfrfl&ICHah 
The Now Stables 

M0EST1E, STAFFO RD. I lgKH 

airmatoorswr, rukatofl 

, . TUITION wdi French rtdf. ^ 

Ml BOARD FOR 5 DAYS £50. DAY 

BMID Oft All tedusM. Coqtad 
bits. T. Chetwynri, 12 Momte gtan 
Terrace, London NW1 7RR. 

Tel: 387 7709. 


The magnifieMtt 

SIHIA SOLARIS 

TheyaMka 

STELLA OCEANIS 
3 - 4-7 DAY CRUISES 


The bM of the Greek (stands, Egypt, 
brad, Cyprw and Turkey. Ewy Mwv 


*^3y ta yoar travel caedar SUNUhff^ 
2 Krr. ServkaStr^ Athens. 


Tain 21-5621, Phone: 322MB3 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


AFLOAT IN FRANCE 


EXPLORE TM CHAMPAGfCAOEA 
AMOS8U VAUEY 

On a tra rifiond Dutch Barge converted 
to acaommadtee & guest* [3 cabins} 


goad food. Fufl board ft tame wines. 
Far 6 nights from £160 per person. 
Write toe Mrs. K. NorxJt pH}, 5 Kafr 


GwoHt, Nodh Cota, Aberdeen, Sari- 
land. Tek 022186806 after 6 pm 
Sat/Sun afternoon. 


JtV AID CAMPBIS VAN BiTAL 

Enjoy Bmps at yaw men pace. Cbm- 
far rata, fatly equ ip ped, insured. De- 
parts Parit/dher French cities. Sorieta 
OS, Centre HQ, 49300 Chotat, 
Froboe. Tefe 4T424142 


OMRIiKA Wlff YACHTm Greece 
cfirect from owner of largest fleet in 
Europe. American mraxsaem e nk Excel- 


tent crews, service, nvannancs, govt. 
bondedTrataf Yachts * 


dris Lsd, Akri Them- 
ra e u s, Greece. TeL 
4529571,4529486. T*k» 21-2000. 

HC UN2BR COACH UNES inrfividud 

rffismsylvoiwi A USA. Tek <12-761- 
7000. 


i BY YACHT Motor /Soil to <fis- 
cover 2000 akaufa at Inure- INN ON 

ra4w&«Ln?2i'i2S "“' CnKU ' 


U KYRNT GR A N D HOTH. EUROPE. 


HH1AS YACHTMG. Yaehf daatan. 
Academia* 28, Athens 134, Greece 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


AUSTRIA 


VDfMHOni 


vdfa bosh AS890, double 1200: 
buffs*. Tet 222 32 


trsd fal 

30 51 . TSlex 076903 Austria 


FRANCS 


uHJrS* 12? roo,D fcS'fiaK 

fcthfan, fridge. S77 72 00. 


GERMANY 


1J ^t ^W70 > [ Suhle^9a l fc 

I.MSnSf '" 30 ■ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


POg HOTH. LOFCOK a ipmri fa- 
vorite with the dxrininteng t iu r u Hw 
IOitwiIwiW^ fed. Al roans with 

Tek 584 66 Ol.TSmiMftSr 
grtdwGpre, 189 Queen's Grrie. Larv 


ITALY 


^ ■UkHraqtetdssArtetei.Pre. 

tajrod far its uapue (rimaspher*. Tuoc- 
unous rortfart but moderate .prices 
Ne ar Theau e la Fenioa, 5 mire waOc- 
mg <Wbwm from St^ Marco Square. 
fc*«i#fare Teh 41 32333 VtoSlk 
flrtSO Freeae. Manager Dante Apok 


swnaatLAKD 


GBtEVA 


DE FRANCE 

* France. 

, _ . T*022^1,1A79. 

£*a®A , ^sas 

rawrtWy cvraugmwnts. Exreflenl 
taoanan 


°^®HOTO DU PARC ***** 
Wte, 4000 fate. A wrefc fr aw SR <10 


li-SA. 


TOKJR HOIK,. 304 Ea*> 42nd 
***** from $6a TtSSrm. - 


antiques 


ROYM WDOBtt Tiara with dta-j 
Pteritwmdw asweddaae. 
SK ■ «andkibda.T«h Preiri 
260 20 60 far oppamtsmnt in London. 

DtSCGVB AMSUCAN Vmtage-Cm- 




COLLECTORS 


WOOD MAPS/HOIYUIM) MAPS . 
Woidzeemutar 1513 ale. Aba ureqae, : 
coBerfon of early b ib fas wtfa maps' - 
mi™ Ortebs Alto VWt/ccA 0I 4S 
4931, IBPrincesPorfc Ave, London. T 


BOOKS 


■RmSH BOOKSHOP WELCOMES “ 

you. Came eifaar.in person or secaf •- Jr. 
your mofi order. We offer o wide n»- 
Iscfion of Bafah/A m sricqn books (obo *’ *• 
dddran'4. Wb oho sefl cM 8rifah tori ; - 
ssf pnbSaritans, roai order rink* ’ 
within Germany. Tek 280492, . Boes- - - - 
sesafr. 17. DA mftfart >' 

RCADMO MAITHK.Oder jkwt OjST ^ . . 
books through re. h ou nd service on-: • ■ ■ 
afl American fitfas m print rriUS/'^f ^i; : 
.price. Contort; Ffrxicy faxan and Lbte. - , .. 
ref Sfavii, c/o Reaatag MatoJF- ' 

BOOKS frere America reiy VS. baeTrL ' 
/sutoa Send fat US OveraeatBatt i‘- Z 1 ; 
POM66, Greet Neck. N.Y. 11002. - V;--. . 

• •• • 


EDUCATION ;. : M 


SEA PINES ABRO^^j^ v 

■ricaa Preparatory Sd 

fcsIhetdSwiig JUps. 

io, truvi Hint 


-5324 fabtencaj, Satzburg, 


SPANBH COURSES M- 
SRWHafl grades, md 
tan aay. courses com m u 
nwrth. Liwq] wifa Spicarish. 


latisSS^sgS, 


110. MriagcL 


■TOBNE SPANBH on OOSwirf ^ ; 
SOU Areflo v ie i ul fab. fa saxammnfltf- , 
Iron avariabis. Groups of seven. Aar- ' 
demo OtonL C/CwneJae . 1T. <- 
AWbga. Spain. Teb 212309. -.- 


SMNBH COURSES mMaMf^namn 
or^ waiter optional accomnMskriicn, ■ : 

□mDORL Smal mips ofi.Wvafe fae- > 7 

Aato Roi™* Son-lh*o* . 


yxa Aafire RoAiguea 5an P*cko 
Madrid 75. Tek 443*11 - 4553Wlt = 


CHMMTOCP MW 


PENPALS 


' 


<MS AND GUYS aB corrinot* wmfa i >. 


g|| P**: Desafa free! Hermes 


... . 110660/N, D-1000 
™t Ggnmny, 


,,;^ y 
t-.iCV.v- 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


S'. 


-r? 


ftwssdveetiriatihrforrerstlos a 

contact thfaTIUB's 
olficte fayour couqtry. 

HEADOmCE 


TssHk Max Perrero 

TeL. 747.1165. 


EUROPE 


Arntterd tet t- Atfora-Grim ’ 

Tof.,263615.;,. . 

Athene: XC. Itenriessan v. - 

: T*u36t Bswnunsni: 

ffn — I s: Arthur Mofaiwr 

T.L: 343 18 99. 
Frqnhi rei i Hijgpg orTCOhff ' 
TeL 2S 3678. 

lsre i s as n fe Giff yrrolhurne ' 
TeL: 29.58 94,.. V 

f fabassr Kta Amhor 
lefa 67 2793446-2544.^ *■ 
Innfte-'MkhoH Mitchell V 
"■ -Tri.*242-5l 73l V V "T": 
MadriifiA. Umfeuff SdnritaakFv 
TeL 455 33 06. 

R era el Antonio Sg riA na U q ' 

TeL 6793437. 


OTHERS 


Haag fiCdattC Chaney 

TeL Sf- 420906,. 
NsriYetkt-SaiidyOfbm - 
TqJ_,7K3890L \--; 

TWArihfrDbriSKfch '■ 
Tji.'229^X . - - 
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